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Andrew Higgins on the 


... Pnnted in London ’ Manchester, Frankfurt and Roubaix 


NEWSPAPER OP THE YEAR 

46,427 



rapes of Okinawa 
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Scotland’s battle of Britain 
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l^raHindley: My life, my guilt, my weakness 


^ thi ? “^"uina Gothic soap opera is 
Ef-^SSK?!® ^ *»nt to accepHW’pSge 
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tact Myra Hindley writes, pages 4 and 5 


David Rowan and 
°J*“can Campbell 


I N HER first full account 
o! her struggle to come to 
terms with her crimes. 
M the ¥ , Moors murderer 

JJmoi, H Ki ndIey make s the 
remarkable admission today 
that she was “more culpable” 


2“* Brad y In the five 
child killings they carried out 
together in the 1960s. 

In an article in today's 
Guardian, she says she was 
evil and wicked”, as she has 
so often been labelled, and 
wishes she had a mental ill- 
ness which would offer some 
explanation for her actions. 

Ms Hindley, aged 53, who 


was jailed for life in 1966, says 
she worshipped Brady and 
suffered a “fatal weakness” 
for him . But she admits the 
murders could not have taken 
place without her and the fact 
she was a woman made it eas- 
ier to abduct their victims. 

The 5,000 word article, 
which Ms Hindley spent more 
than two months writing in 


Durham prison and for which 
she is not being paid, gives an 
unprecedented insight into 
what she believes led her to 
commit the murders. 

Her account, which Ms 
Hindley sent to the Guardian 
after an article in the paper 
described her as a psycho- 
path, is likely to re-open the 
controversy over whether she 
should ever be considered for 
release. She says she is a very 
different woman from the 
"creature" who committed 
the crimes. In December last 
year the Home Office told her 
she would remain in jail for 
the rest of her life. 

Ms Hindley writes that; 
she can offer no justifica- 
tion for her role. "I take full 
responsibility for the part I 
played in the offences, and 


will not attempt to Justify the 
unjustifiable.'* 

• Without her the murders 
could not have been commit- 
ted. She was “instrumental in 
procuring the children, who 
would more readily accom- 
pany strangers if they were a 
woman and a man than they 
would a man on his own." 

• She was aware of the hor- 
rific nature of the crimes and 
thus deserving of greater 
blame than Brady. “I know 
the difference between right 
and wrong and I cared deeply 
about that difference, though 
I locked these feelings away I 
never attempted to justify my 
actions either to myself or Ian 
Brady, and in all these 
respects I was the more culpa- 
ble of the two.” 

She feels that she satisfies 


Dearing takes on 

right with plans 
for broader and 
applied A levels 


the need for a “national 
scapegoat” and that the Gov- 
ernment uses her to show it is 
enforcing a tough stance on 
crime. She has become the 
icon of all evil, she says. 

• People are unwilling to ac- 
cept that she has changed. 
“They prefer to keep me fro- 
zen in time together with that 
awful mugshot" 

Ann West, the mother of 
one of the murdered children, 
Lesley Ann Downey, believes 
that Ms Hindley will do any- 
thing to be released from 
prison. In a letter to the 
Guardian. Mrs West said: 
“She is a born liar. I know she 
is a psychopath after the 
things she did to my child. 
That witch would say any- 
thing to get out of jaiL” She 
urged people to remember the 


tape recording of her child 
scre aming for mercy which 
was played to the jury that 
convicted Brady and Hindley. 

The Rev Peter Timms, a for- 
mer governor of Maidstone 
prison, who worked in the 
prison system for more than 
30 years, said it must have 
taken courage for Ms Hindley 
to make clear her complicity 
in the murders. 

“She provides for the first 
time a serious opportunity to 
consider what it is that made 
and continues to maim such 
depravity possible.” She had 
written a “rare insight into an 
otherwise darkened world". 

The article resulted from a 
correspondence with the 
Guardian that began in Octo- 
ber, when Ms Hindley took of- 
fence at a book extract in 


Weekend Guardian by Ann 
Moir and David JesseL The 
article explored whether dan- 
gerous criminals invariably 
have mental disorders and 
referred to Ms Hindley in a 
passage about women psycho- 
paths, who “appear to seek 
out their male equivalents to 
commit crimes”. 

“To be casually labelled a 
psychopath by two people 
who have never met or 
spoken to me flies in the face 
of reason," she responded, 
saying there was no evidence 
of a disordered mind. The 
Guardian invited her to jus- 
tify her claims. 


Myra Hindley: my story, 
pages 4 and 5j Leader 
comment, page 8j View from 
within, page 9 


Donald Maefeod 
Education Correspondent 




P LANS for a shake-up of I 
the A level system — in- 




eluding new "applied A 
levels to replace vocational 
qualifications — win bepufto 
ministers next year by Sir 
Ron Dearing, the Govern- 
ment's top . curriculum 
adviser. 

He is proposing that stu- 
dents should study five sub- 
jects in their first year ih the 
sixth form, with the option at 
the age of 17 of taking pvamg 
comparable to Scottish 
Highers. They would then 
specialise in two or more sub- 
jects in their second sixth- 
form year, sitting A levels at 
around 18 as they do now. 
Younger children could start 
vocational courses from 14 
with “applied GCSEs". 

The proposals could start a 
row with Conservative right- 
wingers who oppose any at- 
tempt to tamper with the 
"gold standard" of A levels. 
Sir Ron has to convince not 
only Gillian Shephard, the 
Education and Employment 
Secretary, but also John 
Major and his advisers, who 
take a more conservative line. 

But Sir Ron and his col- 
leagues hope the proposals, 
by broadening post-16 educa- 
tion while keeping A Levels, 
will defuse opposition. There 
is a broad consensus in indus- 
try and education that the 
present set-up is too narrow 
and specialised. 

Sir Ron is also proposing 
that the recently-introduced 
General National Vocational 
Qualifications (GNVQs). 
which suffer from a cumber- 
some assessment system and 
have not won over parents or 
employers, should become ap- 
plied A levels, alongside exist- 
ing A levels such as business 
studies, media studies, design 
and technology. This wou ld 
eliminate confusion between 
business studies A level and 
business GNVQ. 

As chairman of the School 
Curriculum and Assessment 
Authority, Sir Ron is feeling 
his way towards solving -a 
problem which has dogged 
English education for years. 

He is anxious to avoid the fete 
of the 1988 A level reforms 
proposed by the Higginson 
Committee. Gordon Higgin- 
son secured support for five 
"lean" A levels from teachers, 
civil servants and even minis- 
ters — but not from Margaret 
Thatcher. She vetoed his 
report at the last minute, 
since when there have been a 
series of calls for reform. 

Sir Ron’s task in reviewing 
16 to 19 qualifications in-Eng- 
land and Wales since April 
has been complicated, by the 
deepening rift between Mr 
Major and Mrs Shephard over 
the pace of opting out. After 
disagreeing over nursery 
vouchers, she Is now reported 
to be at odds with him. over 

scrappingiparental baiiots be- 




Communists take [ Ma i° r facin g fish 

quota defeat 


early Russian lead 


Patrick Wkitour 
and Michael White 


David Hearst in Moscow 




fore church schools could be- 
come grant-maintained. 

Yet a potential solution is 
- emerging under Sir Ron, who 
m a n aged to settle the dispute 
' over, the national curriculum 
which brought a boycott of 
tests by teachers, and the 
downfall of the previous edu- 
cation secretary, John Patten. 

His plans will disappoint 
those teachers and organisa- 
tions, such as the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry, who 
are pressing for a unified sys- 
tem of academic and voca- 
tional qualifications based on 
short courses which students 
could mix and match. 

Sir Ran has recently said 
that his review was mainly 
due to longs tanding calls for 
abolition of A levels. Yet they 
were very much in demand 
from students, parents and 
“gatekeepers", to higher edu- 
cation and employment 
Alan Smithers, (^Manches- 
ter University, who has ar- 
gued for the course being 
broadly adopted by the Dear- 
ing review, .said the present 
AS level;, supposed to be 
equivalent to half an A level 
taken over two years, had 
been a patent failure. It at- 
tracted 50,000 entries com- 
pared, to 750,000 for A levels. 
But if. students took five AS 
levels, in the lower sixth, mov- 
ing to two or more A levels 
the following year, this would 
make it posable, for more sub- 
jects to be studied without di- 
luting A levels, 

“Over' time ... many stu- 
dents might be able to attain 
five A levels," said Prof 
Smithers. He said applied 
learning Hfce law and medi- 
cine had prestige In higher 
education but in schools voca- 
tional education was 
regarded as second best 
“The prestige attached to A 
levels would be extended to 
applied learning which in . the 
shape of GNVQs is likely to 
remain second best Dissolv- 
ing the differences between A 
levels and GNVQs would 
allow each subject and field to 
find its own level! with appro- 
priate combinations emerg- 
ing across the five AS levels, 
without having to worry 
about the academic/voca- 
tional divide, or parity of. es- 
teem.” Prof Smithers said. 


USSIAN voters 
flocked to the polls 
yesterday in elec- 
tions for a new par- 
liament which 
seemed certain to bring the 
communists back into the 
forefront of the political fray; 

The first results, from 12 of 
the country's 89 regions, put 
the communists ahead at 
20.9 per cent of the vote and 
the ultra-nationalist, Vladi- 
mir Zhirinovsky, an 15.2 per 
cent It was the second and 
d efin in g election of the coun- 
try’s painful transition to a 
market economy, and the 
turnout of 56 per cent of 104 
m illi on eligible voters was 
evidence of a dete rminatio n 
to force changes at the top. 

The turnout was up to 
88 per cent in areas with the 
worst economic, situation, 
and was likely to push up the 
communist, agrarian and na- 
tionalist vote. "We have not 
voted in such numbers since 
Brezhnev’s times,” one wom- 
an quipped. 

The mass participation will 
make it difficult for President 
Boris Yeltsin to argue that a 
new Duma dominated by 
communists and 
would be unrepresentative. 

As he voted in Barvicha, 
the sanatorium where he is 
recovering from his second, 
heart attack, Mr Yeltsin kept 
up a finger- wagging display of 
presidential defiance. 

“Nobody can force me to go 
back from the chosen course 
of reform. It is inevitable,” he 
told journalists. But he ex- 
pressed support for Ms prime 
minister, Viktor Chernomyr- 
din, in a typically vague way. 

Asked whether he would 
rfismigg Ms prime minister, 
Mr Yeltsin replied: “Only we, 
he and I together, after con- 
sulting each other, can 
resolve the question for the 
sake of Russia's interests ... 
My mood is that he should 
head the new government” 

The president said he 
would decide whether or not 
to rim for re-election in Feb- 
ruary. Despite Mr Yeltsin’s 
assurances that nothing 
would be changed by the par- 
liamentary result, the Com- 
munist Party leader, Gennady 
Zyuganov, began making con- 
ciliatory statements, as if the 
victory was already his. 

Mr Zyuganov said: “The 
Russian Federation does not 
heed a sharp political turn, 
including a turn to the left. 
You must not tom the wheel 
sharply on a big ship. Noth- 
ing good came from the feet 
that the country has turned 
sharply to the right”' 

Grigori Yavlinski, the lib- 
eral economist who -ran a 
strong national campaign, 
said the communists would 
"benefit directly from the gov- 
ernment’s mistakes. 

As voters streamed out of 
the polling booths near the 
giant and near moribund Zil 
truck factory ih Moscow., 
workers made clear where 



J OHN MAJOR feces the 
likelihood of a Commons 
defeat on Europe tomor- 
row as Conservative Euro- 
sceptics and MPs with fishing 
interests join forces with op- 
position parties in protest 
over the Government's per- 
ceived failure to uphold Brit- 
ish fishing interests. 

The Foreign Secretary, Mal- 
colm Rifkind, warned the 
rebels yesterday that they 
would be shooting themselves 
in the foot if they voted with 
Labour, but the Prime Minis- 
ter sought to play down the 
importance of the vote by 
describing it on Sky TV as a 
“routine debate". 

It is true that the vote car- 
ries no significance in itself. 
But defeat would be a blow to 
the Government two days 
before the start of new taikc 
in Brussels aimed at further 
cuts to fish quotas, and 
Labour has announced plans 
to win over disgruntled 
Tories with a motion 
designed to encapsulate their 
concerns. 

Though loyalists believe 
that the rebels are too divided 
to Inflict a symbolic defeat, 
more than 10 Tory MPs are 


threatening to withhold their 
support. David Porter 
(Waveney), who represents 
the fishing port of Lowestoft, 
went so fer as to threaten to 
resign the Tory whip over 
plaice quotas. The Govern- 
ment has a majority of five, 
and on the likely assumption 
that the nationalists join 
Labour, it will take only a 
handful of dissidents for the 
Government to lose. 

Defeat would not legally 
require ministers to change 
their fisheries policy, -but a 
reverse would serve to under- 
line the disunity that still 
haunts the Government on 
Europe. Many Tory back- 
benchers want the Govern- 
ment to m ake renegotiation of 
a more flexible and simple 
Common Fisheries Policy a 
priority at the 1996 inter-gov- 
ernmental conference. 

The threatened rebellion 
could overshadow the Prime 
Minister’s efforts to demon- 
strate his success in persuad- 
ing fellow heads of govern- 
ment in Madrid that serious 
difficulties still tie in the path 
of their declared determina- 
tion to press ahead with a 
single European currency — 
the euro — from January 
1999. 


Drive to seti euro, page 3 


JUST A SMALL ONE. 


Standing firm . . . President Boris Yeltsin leaves a polling booth in Moscow yesterday 


their vote had gone. "Before 
we . had trainloads of lorries 
streaming out of this plant 
every week,” a Zil worker 
said. “Now there’s one a 
month. Today's rulers have 
destroyed everything. Zyu- 
ganov is fine, but he will not 
have enough people in key 
areas to get things going.” . 


Mr Zyuganov said he would 
be happy with anything above 
12.4 per cent of the vote, the 
party’s result in elections in 
December 1993. But he will be 
wary of claiming victory, 
even if the communists be- 
come the vanguard party in 
the Duma. 

He is keenly aware that the 


Duma la a weak body with no 

powers to question, let alone 
sack, ministers. He will first 
want to stitch up a pact be- 
tween as many parties as 
possible, including possibly 
even Mr Yavlinski’s. 
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Lowering the tone 
of public address 


Nicholas D. Kristof 


S MILING beatifically at 
the restless shoppers, 
more like a saint than a 
lilt operator, Hiromi Salto 
opened her month to do her 
duty. 

“I thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart for favouring 
us by paying an honourable 
visit to our store, ” she said in 
The Voice. “I will stop at the 
floor your honourable self is 
kind enough to use, and then I 
will go to the top floor.” 

The Voice Is as fawning as 
her demeanour and as high as 
a dog whistle. Any higher, and 
it would shatter the crystal on 
the seventh floor. 

Most Japanese women can- 
not equal the Mount Fuji-like 
heights of Miss Salto's voice, 
but their voices regularly 
skirt the foothills. Fora quick 
gauge of die status of women 
in Japan, just cock your ear 
and listen to Japanese women 
speak — or squeak. 

European women no longer 
rearrange their bodies with 
corsets, and Chinese no 
longer cripple their daughters 
by binding their feet But 
many Japanese women speak 
well above their natural pitch, 
especially in formal settings, 
on the phone or when dealing 
with customers. 

“When slaves talk . they 
have their slave language," 
said Fqjiko Hara, an inter- 
preter in Tokyo. ‘Those girls 
are trained to be robots. With 
the elevator girls, you don't 
see a person but a dolL” 

Yet ina sign that the dolls 
are coming to life, women’s 
voices in Japan are dropping 
significantly. Japan still has 
many squeakers, but there are 
a growing number of women 
who speak in natural voices. 

"When girls speak in really 
high voices, I just want to kick 
them in the head," said Mari 
Shimakura. a 15-year-old in 
Tokyo. "It’s totally fake and 
really annoying. It gives me a 
headache. Mum tells me I 
speak in too low a voice, and 
that I should raise it ButI 
cant change it" 

One standard bearer of the 
changing timpa is Miyukl 
Morita, who was rejected 
when she first tried to enter 
broadcasting, as a disc jockey. 


First night 


/They saidmy voice was too 
i Bloomy, and they wouldn’t 
hire me,” Ms Merita said. She 
I even tually found another iob. 

, with a television station in 

northern japan, and tried to 
imitate otherfemale journal- 
istewho spoke to high voices. 

™ «*en I saw a video of 
myself; I saw my foce, but it 
wasn t my voice,” she said. Ttr 
j didnt sound convincing. So I 
settled back to my voice.” 

That voice Is now among 
the best, known ha Japan. Ms 
i Mo rtta the eveninganchor 
ofNHK News, the country’s 

most popular television news 

programme. 

Other evidence that 
women's voices are dropping 
comes from taped announce- 
ments on underground plat- 
forms in Tokyo. Older record- 
ings are clearly higher- 
pitched than the newer o nes . 

The pitch of female singers 

is also fading. Tadahiro 
Murao, professor of music at 
Aichi University of Educa- 
tion, has analysed 200 songs 
datingfrom the 1950s, and 
found a clear trend. 

“From the late 1980s. the 
pitch of female songs H a a 
dropped dramatically,” 

Murao said. "Infect, there was 
a popular duet last year in 
which the female vocalist 
the lower part, and the male 
sang the higher part” 

Why have women tradition- 
ally spoken in high voices in 
Japan? 

“Your voice in the oSlce 
and your voice at home are 
totally different,” said Har- 
umi Yamamoto, who works at 
a computer company in 
Tokyo. “The point is that 
when you are with a cus- 
tomer, you want to be polite. If 
you’re being courteous, your 
voice naturally rises.” 

Almost everyone agrees 
that high pitch is wrapped up 
in the Japanese preoccupa- 
tion with courtesy. In polite 
conversation in Japan, people 
routinely denigrate them- * 1 
selves and try to sound unsure 
even about thing s of which 
they are certain. 

One technique women use 
to sound tentative, and there- 
fore polite. Is to raise their 
pitch and let their sentences 
trail off, the way Americans 
sometimes do when asking a 
question . — New York Times 


Rock of ageless 
strikes a chord 


Adam Sweeting 

Status Quo 

Wembley Arena 

N OT so much a rock 
band, more a quirk of 
the national character. 
Status Quo's act is so second 
nature that Francis Rossi can 
spend half his ti™ nodding, 
winking and having mimed 
conversations with the front 
rows, in between singing or 
doing Quo's familiar bow- 
legged waddle. Beside him, 
the denim-dad, blonde- tressed 
Rick Parfitt cranks out those 
12 (or 16, or 24-bar) rhythms. 

Never in the history of 
rock’n'roll can so few chords 
have been played so often by 
one men. Parfitt played one 
wrong chord last night, which 
was a relief, because other- 
wise one might have sus- 
pected that Quo's seamless 
segues and links were a tape. 

Rossi and Parfitt have be- 
come one of the great double 
acts, the Mel Smith and Riff 
Grease-Janes of rock. Their 
world tour marks Status 
Quo's 30th anniversary, or at 
any rate it’s 30 years since 
Rossi and Parfitt met during a 
summer season at Buflins in 
Minehead. Rossi was a mem- 
ber of The Spectres while Par- 
fitt was one of The Highlights, 
and they didn't form Status 
Quo until 1967. 

After a potentially disas- 
trous flirtation with Flower 
Power, they have rocked on 
regardless. They have 
remorselessly boiled down 
the patented Quo sound with 
minimalis t rlgOUT while, 
around tham, others drowned 
in Glam or were overpowered 
by Punk or were towed away 
to the dump labelled “New 
Romantics”. Britpop? Hah! 


Having done their time .at 
Reading festivals, Monsters of 
Rock gatherings and Live Aid, 
Quo have emerged onto a sun- 
lit plateau of showbizzery. 
hoovering up gongs and acco- 
lades and doing their bit for 
charity. Luckily they’re a lot 
more fun than Sir CLifE, even if 
the Wembley audience’s 
remarkable 9-to59 age range 
suggested Status Quo are a 
Yuletide option to be consid- 
ered equally alongside Alad- 
din or Brian Conley's Jolson. 

After the curtain (decorated 
with giant Quo silhouettes) 
dropped, the show steamroll- 
ered smoothly for an hour and 
three-quarters. The Quo don't 
go in for lasers or flashbombs, 
but their performance is as hi- 
tech as it gets, with the stage 
swept clean of everything ex- 
cept banks of white Marshall 
amplification and Jeff Rich's 
drumkit Instead of moni- 
tor speakers, they use elec- 
tronic earpieces. 

Quo have two basic beats: 
ker-chung ker-chung ker- 
chung and chungachunga- 
chunga. There are no har- 
monic surprises whatsoever, 
but tunes like Caroline, Don't 
Drive My Car. Whatever You 
Want and Rockin’ All Over 
The World trigger irrational 
air-punching and howling 
noises from their listeners. 
Quo can also swing in their 
own way, noticeably on 
Chuck Berry’s No Particular 
Place To Go and Neal Hefti’s 
Ba tman theme. 

As for those Quo and Oasis 
comparisons, the brot hers 
Gallagher could certainly 
take a few tips on stage presen- 

I tation from wily Rick and 
canny Francis. “They never 
thought we would be rocking 
on,” they chorused at one 
point In 20 years time, it'll 
only be amazing if they aren’t 
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Arafat’s police swoop on rebel Hawks in Nablus 


Gwen Acker ma n In Habhis 


P ALESTINIAN police 
hunted renegade street 
fighters in the twisting 
alleys of the old city yester- 
day and surrounded the home 
of their leader.. 

The crackdown was the 
first attempt by Yasser Ara- 
fat’s self-rale authority to im- 
pose its rule an the West 
Bank’s largest city, which has 
been hit by gang violence. 

The target of the roundup 
was the Fatah Hawks, a group 
headed by Ahmed Tabouk, 


aged 31. which was farmed 
with Mr Arafafs backing two 
years ago as a vigilante force 
to rid the city of drug dealers. 
In recent months, however, 
the group has been blamed by 
residents for killing at least 
three Palestinians, shooting 
40 others in the kneecaps and 
burning cars and shops of 
those who refused to pay 
extortion. 

The arrest campaign came 
after Mr Tahouk and his fol- 
lowers had refused to comply 
with demands to turn them- 
selves and their weapons in. 

“We want to narrow the cir- 


cle on Tabouk and arrest him. 
What we are looking for are 
the heads of the Hawks,” Pal- 
estinian officer, Colonel Alaa 
Hosni, told reporters. 

“The Hawks will continue 
to be hunted until Tabouk 
surrenders,” a PLO official 
said. 

Mr Tabouk, armed with an 
M-16 rifle, and three of his 
men holding pistols and gre- 
nades, woe spotted on a roof- 
top in the centuries-old quar- 
ter known as the Casbah. 

“Surrender yourself and 
your weapons,” a Palestinian 
officer shouted. “We do not 


Intend to harm you.” Mr Ta- 
bouk responded by shooting 
several times, jumping to a 
nearby rooftop and disappear- 
ing in the maze of narrow, 
winding streets. One of his 
three followers was later 
arrested. 

A total of 30 members have 
been detained since Friday, 
his supporters said. 

Mr Tabouk maintains ha is 
not a thug but a "straggler". 
“As an honest person, my role 
was to fight crime and main- 
tain security.” Tabouk said 
only two days after the trans- 
fer of power in the city to the 


Palestinian police, on Decem- 
ber 11. 

Police yesterday sealed all 
exits from the Casbah as they 
moved against the Fatah 
Hawks, and checked the iden- 
tity cards of passers-by. 

After Mr Tabouk eluded the 
dragnet, they cordoned off his 
house and put officers with 
machine guns on nearby roof- 
tops. The street fighter, how- 
. ever, insisted that he would 
surrender only to the Nablus 
governor, Brigadier-General 
Mahmoud AlouL 

M uhamma d Debi, a grocer, 
said residents of the Casbah 


offered the police tea and 
breakfest because they sup- 
ported the campaign against 
the Hawks. 

“We have suffered a lot 
from these thugs. They 
burned cars, they extorted 
money and they killed 
people,” Mr Debi said. 

However, the mother of one 
Fatah Hawk member, Ihab 
Sahhiya. went through ' the 
streets shouting; “The Pales- 
tinian Authority is arresting 
the stragglers.” — AP. 

Qofau key, and Gift for 
Bethlehem, page 6 


Lottery ‘to cream off £2.5bn’ 


And r ew Cuff 
Media Correspondent 

N early £ 2.5 billion of 
consumer spending 
will be diverted into' 
lottery sales next year, 
according to a report pub- 
lished by the Henley Centre 
today. 

It predicts spending on 
entertainment will fell by ' 
£655 million mid food, confec- 
tionery and tobacco pur- 
chases will decline by £456 
million because of the impact 
of the lottery, which is regu- 
larly played by 30 million 
punters. 

1 he report. Lottery Fallout 
It How Far Can It Go, says 


little prize money will be re- 
invested in lottery stores. The 
main beneficiaries, it claims, 
will be building societies with 
a net increase in personal 
savings of £472 minion. 

Only 3 to 4 per cent of prize 
money is being spent by play- 
ers tn lottery stores, despite 
the feet that £25 million is 
paid out each week tn £10 
prizes. 

The Henley Centre, a , 
research organisation, warns 
that the traditional gaming 1 
sector — which it says will 
lose £453 million to the lottery 
next year — could be perma- 
nently damaged unless it 
innovates and changes its 
image. 

In its first year of operation 


the lottery caused a £2.6 
billion exodus from consumer 
spending. Ray Stone, the cen- 
tre’s lottery expert, said: 
“Businesses which think that 
the lottery is of no impor- 
tance to their activities really 
ought to think again. It affects 
almost every sector.” 

Retailers had failed to 
attract winners to spend prize 
money in store, rather than 
pouring it straight into more 
tickets. 

Financial services provid- 
ers had missed an opportu- 
nity to exploit the market in 
potential investors who had 
swollen building society 
coffers. 

The report estimates the 
lottery has created an addi- 


tional 12 million shopping 
trips, with confectioners, 
tobacconists, newsagents and 
petrol stations being the main 
beneficiaries. Non-National 
Lottery retailers are losing 
out the repeat says. 

The centre reveals the lot- 
tery has had a severe impact 
on the football pools, betting 
shops and bingo, and says cin- 
ema audiences have fallen by 
20 per cent 

• Eight people in a pub-based 
syndicate in Kentish Town, 
north London, scooped the 
£8.2 million lottery jackpot at 
the weekend, while 23 people 
each won £109,892. 

The winning numbers 
were: 7, 8, 23, 28, 35 and 49, . 
and the bonus ball was 10. 


Railtrack plans 
£1 Obn upgrade 


Keith Harper 
Transport ExBtor 


A £10 BILLION invest- 
ment programme for the 
railway industry was 
announced by Railtrack last 
night in an attempt by the 
Government to head off a 
growing revolt among Tory 
MPs who fear rail privatisa- 
tion may be an election loser. 

Leaks during the weekend 
prompted Railtrack to issue 
its Id-year, £1 biliion-a-year 
plan “to deliver a railway net- 
work for the 2lst century”. It 
acted under instructions from 
the Government anxious to 
prove to a delegation of Tory 
MPs who meet the Transport 
Secretary, Sir George Young, 
tomorrow, that the sell-off Is 
firmly based. 

But Railtrack's plans are in 
draft form only, and despite a 
glowing foreword by its chair- 
man, Bob Horton, are more 
modest than a 10-year plan 
issued four years ago by Brit- 
ish Rail This argued for a 
minimum investment of £10 
to £12 billion, and said the In- 
dustry was suffering 60 per 
cent under-investment Indus- 
try sources pointed out that 
in the private sector there 
would be no guarantee that 
the plans would be realised. 

Mr Horton says privatisa- 
tion gives Railtrack, which is 
responsible for infrastructure 
and maintenance, the free- > 
dom to ‘Took ahead not just 
for two or three years, but for 
10 years or longer” and, after 
its proposed flotation next 
year, to invest “free from the 
short-term limitations of pub- 
lic sector finance”. 

Railtrack intends to replace 
2,900 m iles of sleepers and 
1.400 miles of rails by 2004, 


Watchdog faces crunch meeting over free American flights 


Edward Pndngton 

l HE fate of the National 

I Lottery regulator, Peter 
Davis, could be sealed 
today when he meets senior 
government officials to 
explain why he accepted 
helicopter and jet rides 
from an American firm 
associated with the lottery 
operators, Camelot 

Mr Davis, the director- 
general of Oflot, will meet 
Hayden Phillips, perma- 
nent secretary at the 
Department of National 
Heritage, for a wide-rang- 
ing discussion about his 
relationship with GTECH, 
the American lottery giant 
which owns a 22 per cent 
stake in Camelot. 

Mr Davis is said to be 
“considering his position” 
after pressure for his resig- 
nation built up over the 
weekend, following further 
disclosures about the hospi- 
tality he accepted from 


GTECH last October on a 
tour of US lotteries. On Fri- 
day he gave the heritage 
department a file of con- 1 
temporaneous notes he , 
kept on his movements dnr- . 
ing the tour. I 

In addition to the five i 
free jet flights which he ad- j 
mitted to MPs last week, it 1 
has emerged he took rides 
In GTECH’s private heli- 
copter from New York to 
Long Island, and from 
there to Albany. In Long 
Island he stayed the night 
with Carl Menges, a direc- 
tor of the lottery company, 
whose wife, Cordelia, has 
been a friend of Mr Davis's 
wife, Vanessa, for 20 years. 

Mr Davis declined to com- 
ment yesterday, but he has 
said he considers himself to 
be a victim of a campaign to 
discredit him. His embat- 
tled position follows the 
Panorama programme in 
which Richard Branson, 
the head of 'Virgin, accused 
GTECH of attempting to 


bribe him out of the race to | 
run the lottery. 

“Peter is an honourable 
person. He has always been 
aware that somebody might 
want to misconstrue what 
happened in America or 
take it out of context. 
That’s why he kept notes of 
all his travels,” said a 
spokeswoman for Oflot. 

The Commons public ac- 
counts committee, which 
interrogated Mr Davis for 
four hours last week over 
his relations with GTECH, 
has given him a list of fur- 
ther questions raised by the 
latest disclosures. He is ex- 
pected to reply this week. 

Robert Sheldon, the com- 
mittee’s Labour chairman, 
said there had been a “fail- 
ure” in areas of Mr Davis’s 
conduct. There was a dan- 
ger of him being perceived 
to have been “cosying up 
to” the lottery operators. 

Speaking an BBC Radio 4. 
he said Mr Davis had taken 
“flights with a firm which 


received a very big advan- 
tage in running the lottery. 
I think it win be difficult 
for him to justify the way 
he’s acted in this case.” 

The committee is also 
considering the arrange- 
ments under which Oflot 
was established. There is 
growing unease that Mr 
Davis and his team were 
responsible for judging the 
race to run the lottery and 
for monitoring the perfor- 
mance of the winners. 

Mr Sheldon said this 
could put the regulator in 
the invidious position of 
having to criticise the con- 
sortium which he himself 
had selected to operate the 
lottery. “One might be 1 
reluctant to admit one had > 
been wrong.” 

Labour’s heritage spokes- 
man, Jack Cunningham, 
has called for an inquiry 
into the role of regulators. 
“It is time to set out clear 
codes of conduct for all reg- 
ulators to conform to.” 


Rail investment 

Excluding Channel tunnel freight and 
European services, 1994/95 prices 

iooo £m n_rr_ 



renew dozens of bridges and 
upgrade stations and depots. 
Further improvements will 
be made to signalling and 
control equipment, some of 
which is 40 years old. 

Labour’s transport spokes- 
man, Brian Wilson, said Rail- 
track's plan was “a wish list” 
rushed out to try to head off 
the Tory revolt “According 
to its own figures, the Gov- 
ernment is planning to drqp 
rail spending by £500 million 
by 1997-98. That cannot be 
squared with Railtrack’s 
announcement” he declared. 

Sir George Insisted the sell- 
off would press ahead and 
that the names of the first 
three private operators would 
be announced tomorrow. 

Privatisation Is expected to 
cut 22,000 jobs, 20 per cent of 
the industry’s workforce. Ed- 
ward Burkhardt, chairman of 
the Chicago-based Wisconsin 
Transportation Corporation 
which has just bought up Ran 
Express Systems, a BR sub- 
sidiary, has written to staff 
warning that jobs must go be- 
cause RES has been "operat- 
ing unprofitably". 
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Britain will 
fund drive 
to sell euro 


John Palmar In Madrid 
and Midioof White 


T Britain and TJT Wi “* “*• Ana reports mat the 

3te Eun> eun>co ^ s design may not 
over have *P aoB for the Queen’s 

decision^ raffon/ft^ 11 8 ^ ^tier ** if 

•^S2ifhra <l 5PS SLSSS? wants to wS a 

!M»Mr Major came 

s^ d i» “ 2s? £Sa sr sars 

Ss l S^U a T^3l lea ®** to address ttTpX 
S", “* P^ed lems ahead, not least rela- 
a« ® uro - tions between “In" and "out" 


HE GULP between 


after deciding to turn pounds 
»nto euros. 

Tory sceptics including 
John Redwood have reacted i 
with ire. And reports that the i 
ouro-coin's design may not i 
have space for the Queen's 
head had better be wrong if 
any cabinet wants to win a 
referendum. 

. As usual Mr Major came 
home feeling he had gained 
some ground in forcing col- 


currencl « s - “We cannot stm- 
JMSSS ^ tnmbto 1x110 tt fth® ten- 
ter? ftS, W Sh„ B S?^ h ^ inJs ' over a cliff ’’ he said in 

saSd n?pv d ?. wn Madrid. There would be 

loin. fo “ chaOB and recrimination 

over a very lon 8 period" if the , 
wili be used by. single currency went wrong. ! 
5™S't£*f e me Commis- Other b«ufa of govemmTnt 
SSS^SS 8 European Parlia- left Madrid buoyed by what | 


ment have earmarked more 
than £30 million to sell the 
euro to the public. 


the Austrian chancellor. 
Franz Vranltsky, described as 
"the best and most positive , 


T>l_ d._ . *** »«v* wai waiuve 

J 30 " 0 government summit the EU has had for 
SiHS l* 5 °!? ni 27 mUUon cam- years". There was also lavish 
paign to win over those who praise for Felipe Gonzalez’s 
tear the euro could prove a akiiflii chai rmanship 
wmker currency ^ than the But Mr Chirac, battered by 
jT?*“L ent Jacques industrial unrest at home and 
W0Ujd do his disastrous nuclear testing 1 
likewise in the drive to obtain policy in the Pacific, was a 


_ _ ■ vii ■ i aw | 4wui iiu AAJLJUA ni^ « 

Officially, the British be- Mr Gonzalez. Mr Chirac 
neve it is mostly rhetoric. But backed down over the ecu as 
oarely a year ago Mr Major the alternative to the euro, 
was dismissing what was sub- Yet the British, as ever, 
sequently agreed In Madrid as were more persistently out of 
being as "irrelevant as a rain step. The public rhetoric — if 
dance . For their part, the Ma- not the private — insisted 
drid majority reciprocate the that only “a small minority" 
charge by Mr Major and the of the 15. let alone 10-12 aspj- 
Foreign Secretary, Malcolm rant members to the south 
Rifldnd, less so by the Chan- and east, would be able to join 
celk>r, Kenneth Clarke, who the single currency on day 




Hoist; also gains from Tories 



Nice little earner . . . Singer Phil Collins started copyright harmonisation with a failed court case in Germany 


Delius: charitable trust 


thinks the odds are 60-40 in 


the single currency on day 
one "Til give you very long 


favour of some form of Euro- odds, much longer thaw 60-40, 
pean currency. “ that a majority are not ready 

Whereas Mr Major and Mr in 1999," Mr Major said. i 
Rifkind openly see the week- Without naming countries, 
end’s euphoria as driven by he implied that only France 
domestic politics — designed and a handful of countries 
to provide political momen- linked to the German mark 
turn for tough fiscal retrench- economy, such as Luxem- 


ment at home to meet the 
Maastricht criteria for EMU 
— the Kohl-Chirac axis 


bourg, Denmark, Netherlands , 
and Austria, would dear the 
Maastricht treaty conditions j 


accuse Mr Major of being in time. It stung the Belgian 
against to keep the Conserva- prime minister, Jean-Luc 


live Party united. 

As the German chancellor, 
Helmut Kohl, is supposed to 
have said at Friday night's 
banquet "You look for prob- i 
lems, John. I tty to find sola - 1 
tions." Enthusiasts insist 


Dehaene, when he was asked 
if Belgium would qualify for 
the single currency, given its 
high government debt — at 
IK per cent of GDP, twice the 
permitted Maastricht leveL 
■ “Mr Major should ftimd bis 


Long-gone writers 
and composers 
revive careers 
with extension 
of copyright 




& 



Kipling: 11-year extension Lawrence: earner till 2000 Joyce: 16 years more 


Britain will join before 2002 if own affairs . . 1 Belgium will 
the project looks like succeed-, form partofit," he retorted. 


ing. Yesterday Sir Leon Brit- 
tan, a Thatcher cabinetminis- 
ter turned EU commissioner, 
endorsed that prediction. ■ 


The Prime Minister did I V, I modern writers are Ushers win 
take comfort from the fact about to get a windfall of rail- price rises. 


DmMHwuSb James Joyce (1941) and Bea- 

true Potter (1943). 

and E dward PtMdngton The move will earn music 

publishers bonuses likely to 
USIC publishers and run into millions, but Impose 
the estates of leading extra charges on book pub- 
modern writers are Ushers which could lead to 


tion is also worried that there [ being brought before the joint 


will be a spate of litigation 
between authors' estates and 
publishers over how much 
must be paid. 

"If the new regulations 


House of Commons and 
House of Lords Statutory In- 
struments Committee today. 

Robert Montgomery, for-' 
mer managing director of the 


benefiting living Mechanical Copyright Protec- 


that the summit agreed on a lions of pounds in extra royal- 
endorsed that prediction. ■ further study of the potential ties, after the Government’s will itself have to start paying to consider pushing up prices 
The tone is certainly com- problems posed by having decision to support a move royalties again for two pieces so their grandchildren can 

patible with the Prime Minis- some EU countries inside a from Brussels to harmonise of music which it regularly profit, which isn’t quite the 

ter’s studied ambiguity about single currency bloc and European copyright laws. uses at its annual conference same thing." said CUvb Brad- 
keeping his Maastricht opt- others outside. But it became ' The Statutory Instruments — Land of Hope and Glory, ley, director of the 


authors, it would be fine. But \ tion Society and adviser to l feet Fool- 


Good as new 


■ Gustav Holst 

Main works: The Planets, 

The Hymn of Jesus, The Per- 


keeping his Maastricht opt- others outside. But it became 
out option open unto 1996 ~ dear in Madrid that Britain 


The Conservative Party we are talking about having the Delius Trust and the El- 
will itself have to start paying to consider pushing up prices gar Estate, said yesterday 
royalties again for two pieces so their grandchildren can that music publishers would 
of music which it regularly profit, which isn’t quite the pick up a lot of the money, 
uses at its annual conference same thing." said CUvb Brad- some of it from contracts dat- 
— Land of Hope and Glory, ley, director of the ing back to 1901. This will be 


after the next election — and could find itself In a x 
with his. ever- heavier hints even among the “outs’ 

that a Tory government (and 

probably a Blair one too) Laadef co m m e nt and 
would stage a referendum Latter*, png* 8 


could find itself in a minority I meat’s more obscure bodies. 


Committee, one of Parlia- 1 which uses Elgar's Pomp and association. 


meat’s more obscure bodies. Circumstance March No. 1, Unlike literary royalties 
will today put the seal on a and the hymn I Vow to Thee which are paid to authors' es- 
European directive designed My Country, which employs fates, music royalties accrue 
to bring Britain into line with the Jupiter theme from to publishers. Many British 


the Delius Trust and the El- Born in Cheltenham in 
gar Estate, said yesterday 1874, Holst is best reraem- 
that music publishers would bered for the Planets, 
pick up a lot of the money, ■ Sir Edward Elgar 
some of it from contracts dat- Main works: symphonies, 
ing bads to 1901. This will be violin concerto, cello con- 
st the expense of composer's certo. The Dream OfGeron- 
es fates. tius. Enigma Varlati ons. 


to bring Britain into line with the Jupiter then 
France and Germany and ex- Holst's The Planets, 
tend copyright protection for It appears to have 


jTSSSPSa 

LasacJ 


Stfir-flftd.. INIURAKce'-^KVilCy • THADb i HfftMCE' -vy j\ '.•&+ 
Twnifafaij Ger man jbipboM cr bfog». « aiwrtM e oinp wg jngwr : .UKQJ, 
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Lloyd's List . . . authoritative guide founded in 1734 

Reed Elsevier tipped to purchase 
flagship Lloyd’s List in £75m deal 

— : — self on being editorially inde- 

Pauliiw Sprfngatt pendent when it reports the 

— - — — * activities of the insurance 

L LOYD’S LIST, the world's market — a stance which 1ms 
oldest daily newspaper, is sometimes ruffled feathers 
expected to be sold this week among its owners in the 
inpartofalTSmmtond^ 


tend copyright protection for It appears to have been the benefit handsomely by the Hi 
artists* work from 50 years to pop singer, Phil Collins, who copyright extension. The Gov- ble i 
70 years, starting on New started the process of Euro- eminent has given no advice aboi 
Year's Day. pean copyright harmonise- on how this will be implex roya 

As a result, the estates of tion. He brought a copyright merited and whether or not it com; 

quintessential British com- case In Germany in the mid- will affect record prices. wou 

posers such as Gustav Holst, 1980s against a German More royalties will have to But 

Sir Edward Elgar and Freder- record company which pro- be paid by the BBC, ITV and agri 


Unlike literary royalties estates. tius. Enigma Variations, 

hich are paid to authors' es- “Some of the composers' es- Elgar came to prominence 
tes. music royalties accrue fates are charitable trusts as a composer at the age of 
to publishers. Many British which fund contemporary 42 with Enigma, a coll ec- 
and US companies stand to music like the Delius Trust." tion of musical portraits of 

benefit handsomely by the He estimated that charifa- his friends, 
ipyright extension. The Gov- ble estates already contribute ■ Frederick Delias 
ament has given no advice about £1.5 million a year from Main works: The operas 


42 with Enigma, a collec- 
tion of musical portraits of 
his friends. 

■ Frederick Delias 
Main works: The operas 


royalties to help struggling Koanga and A Village 
composers and hoped this Borneo and Juliet, as well as 


posers such as Gustav Holst, 1980s against a German More royalties will have to But this would depend 

Sir Edward Elgar and Freder- record company which pro- be paid by the BBC, ITV and agreement betweei 

ick Delius, who all died in duced bootleg recordings of concert halls like the Royal estates and publishers. 


would no rise substantially, concertos, choral and or- 
But this would depend on an chestral works, 
agreement between the Born Bradford 1862, chat 


1934. will, from midnight on 
January l until the year 2004, 


his concerts in Los Angeles. 
German copyright law did 


Festival Hall and the Royal There is also anger about 
Albert Hall unless they had another aspect of today’s com- 


Born Bradford 1862, cham- 
pioned by Beech am. 

■ DH Lawrence 
Main works: Sons and 


receive royalties whenever I not, however, extend to a Brit- 1 arranged the concerts a year I mittee decision — a govern- 1 Lovers, The Rainbow, 


the works are performed. 
Some of the most important 


ish subject He appealed to or more in advance. The Issue ment U-turn over the arrange- 
the European Court of Jus- was handled in Britain by the ment which began in 1988, 


literature this century will tice, which ruled that this Department of Trade and I which allows composers and 


also be affected, with many 
classics written by authors 


was discrimination. 
Publishers such as Penguin 


Industry rather' than the I performers to object to 


Women in Love, Lady Chat- 
terley*s Lover. 

■ Rudyard Kipling: 

Main works: Jungle Book, 


who died between 1925 and will find themselves having to ( Heritage. 


Department of National recordings of their work and Kim, Just So Stories, Puck 


prevent it being performed. A ofPook’sHilL 


1945 being brought back into pay royalties for certain clas- When Michael Heseltine compulsory copyright licence His poem If was voted Brit- 

copyrighL Authors include sics again, and the extra costs was President of the Board of will mean that so long as a aln’s favourite poem on 

D.H. Lawrence, who died in may be passed on to caasum- Trade between 1993 and 1995, royalty is paid the composer National Poetry Day in 

1930, Rudyard Kipling (1936), ers. The Publishers' Associa- he conceded the changes can do nothing about it. October. 


October. 


its owner, the cash-strapped 
Lloyd's of London insurance 
market - . 

Anglo-Dutcb publisher 
Reed Elsevier is tipped to 
emerge as the buyer, al- 
though bids have been 
received from the Economist 
Group and a management 


Reed Elsevier, with its huge ■ mmmrm mm 
financial firepower, is keen to 
build up its finance and busi- 
ness operations, especially C«fAu#Hvi£»cc 
those with electronic poten- Ssjftyww* MivTOO 
tiaL The Economist Group, mm ........... 

publisher of the Economist is 

JSiSf ' WSESiS James Meek 


Past lures villagers amid present chaos 


Rebels scupper poll in many Chechen areas 

R EBEL forces maintained I Dudayev, the Moscow- [ street One soldier said the 
their control over the | backed government I fighting resembled Jann- 


n their control over the backed government 
breakaway Chechen repub- claimed a turnout of 54 per 


buyoat ftsSrbadred by ven- ill ChaOS 


zr y rated an interest 
tore capital ^uup electronic 


Lloyd's List which made £4 
million profit last year, is the 
flagship of Lloyd's publishing 

arm, Lloyd's of London Press. 
t.r.P produces a host of finan- 
cial magazines and also orga- 
nises business conferences. 

The List was founded to 
1734. and focuses on Insur- 
ance. shipping 


ing its electronic and busi- 
ness publishing capability. 

Lloyd's, engaged in a des- 
perate struggle for survival. 


lie’s second largest city, 
Gudermes, yesterday, scup- 
pering attempts to hold 


cent after four days of poll- 
ing marred by bloodshed. 


ary's battle for Grozny, 

The Associated Press last 
night reported widespread 


A huge force of Russian I reports of poll fraud be- 


m UNT 
am lives i 
^^■ducks 


UNT Anna Ivanova elections there and in other troops surrounded Go- cause of lax monitoring. “I 
lives in Chaos with four rebel-held areas, writes dermes. Russian troops had voted four times for [Doku] 


is believed to be keen to se- dogs and five cate. Chaos — 
cure the sale before the end of Bezobrazovo to Russian — is 


and a drake, two DaaidBearst in Moscow. 


homes, they have their state 
farm,” said Vladimir Konni- 
litsev, aged 49, a former rail- ! 
way worker running the poll- 
ing booth buffet “But there i 
are other little villages which I 
have been forgotten. They 
bulldozed them and ploughed j 
them under." He voted for the ! 
Congress of Russian Commu- ! 
niti.es — “for {General Alex- 1 


But in the capital Grozny station and the town's eom- 
and other areas tradition- mand centre. 


the vear The insurance mar- a village just off the Moscow- ally loyal to opponents of Refugees said Russian 

LUC ■ __ . 1 I 1/_1 I tkn mhal Vnri^nr Tlvhftfrtiai- I tiAiffcue Qwn> Ivins in fha 


ket, which has lost £11 billion, Kaluga road, where the last 11 
is trying to piece togetiier a natives tough It out amidst a 
SB billion rescue for its loss- jangle of dachas for the capi- 


coatrol of only the railway Zavgayev”. the Moscow- anderj Lebed”, former corn- 
station and the town's com- backed Chechen leader, Le- manrior of the 14th Army in 
mand centre. cho Zelimkhanov, aged 54, Trans-Dnestr. 

Refugees said Russian said proudly outside a poll- The same mix of nostalgia 


ance, , J eh-frlrm Names tai S • * wars, vwuuo 

St But the Names are demand- 


^Uoyd's fa trying tomake 
and indents. , ana : ns up ^ fljflferenre by secartag 


They re bunding, DUlia- were preparing iu launcn a 
ing, God be with them ... it's blizzard as we talked in the 
just a shame about the land,” icy wind outside her gate. Be- 


nd oilier areas traaiuon- mana centre. cno zelimkhanov, aged 54, Trans-Dnestr. 

lly loyal to opponents of Refugees said Russian said proudly outside a poll- The same mix of nostalgia 
the rebel leader, Dzhokhar I bodies were lying in the Ing station in Grozny. for different eras, not just pre- 

• ; Yeltsin but pre-Khrushchev, 

came from Volodya Ishutin, 

Dark, fast-moving clouds fives living a few doors away stroyed or left to rot and their aged 41. with two young chll- 
ere preparing to launch a from Aunt Anna. He has done inhabitants moved to places dren. worried whether anyone 
izzard as we talked in the well out of the Boris Yeltsin like Voronovo, where they would buy Christmas trees 
y wind outside her gate. Be- years, and the decision by the worked on the state farms by this year from the local tim- 


anu — — . , _ j 

Casualty Report fa cons “™ 
to be the almanac on worto- 

wide shipping 
weather reports, labour ais- 

The publication prides it 


extra contributions from bro- dude’s ; winter beddtog into a 
kers agents, and market .sack. “We had a good meadow 
auditors: A cash injection and a good river and now you 
frSTtte sWof Lloyd’s of can’t get to ft. We don't hare 


just a shame about the land," icy wind outside her gate. Be- years, and the decision by the 
she *aifl, stuffing hay for the hind her was a great stack of local collective farm chair- 
duck’s winter bedding into a firewood, 20 times her size, man to hand grazing land 
sack. “We had a good meadow which she had chopped her- over to the dacha-buyers. Nl- 


dren worried whether anyone 
would buy Christmas trees 
this year from the local tlm- 


tfay and returned to blocks of ber coop where he works. 


flats at night 

The Voronovo polling 


"Before, there was no light, 
no roads, but we were more 


from the sale, or uoyu i 
Loudon Press would help. 


and a good river and now you self. “Ah, it's nothing. It's kolal owns a new Tuvria booths were going like a fair friendly towards each other, 
can't get to it We don’t have good to chop logs in winter, hatchback. He fa voting for yesterday afternoon as the You could go into anybody’s 

any water in our wells if They split easily," she said, the party of Mr Yeltsin's snow dosed in; The fact that house, they wouldn't leave, 

there's a fire. They blocked “The air fa good here and you prime minister, Victor Cher- voters were faced not just you waiting on their doorstep 

the road to the river and yon spend more time on your feet nomyrdin, Our Home is with a list of 17 local constitn- like now" He too voted for 


can’t get there even to rinse If you sit in a flat you die Russia. 


O She had tried unsuccessfully 
to buy quinine to abort me 
and fell down stairs but to 

no avails she did not 

miscarry- 1 persisted. 

Mothe rs and daughters . 
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your clothes.” 

Aunt Anna, aged 63. was 


quicker. HI live longer here.* 


“Once you’ve started 43 parties, but a list of six can- 
rebuilding a country you didates for governor of the 
have to rebuild it to the end, ” Moscow region as well, 
he said gravely, referring to seemed to deter no one. 


waiting for the bus to take her in Bezobrazovo, an how’s 
to vote. She was not sure who drive south of the Russian 


she would vote for. What with 
the second world war, she had 


capital And though a mains 
gas line runs past the village. 


There is no running water rebuilding a country you 
l Be zo b razov o, an hoar's have to rebuild it to the end,” 


ency candidates and a* list of Gen Lebed. 

43 parties, but a list of six can- Valya, aged 58 , who would 

didates for governor of the only say she had voted “for 
Moscow region as well, the motherland", said It was 
seemed to aeterno one. nice to have a centrally 


only had a few years school- they cannot afford to connect 
ing and could not read well their houses up. Across the 


Beyond the familiar miser- street from Aunt Anna's 
ies she described — her tiny wooden cottage are hundreds 


their houses up. Across the building, we're not going to 
street from Aunt Anna's be out of work," he laughed. 


TKnstaLthe Prices, the fear of of dachas worth — according fa m the smau agro-industrial 
the fixture tt was dear she to Nikolai who builds them — settlement of Voronovo, a few 


the grand strategy of eco- Anger with the present and heated flat with hot water in , 
nomic reform. As for his own regret for the past were the Voronovo But again: “I used 1 
interests: "As long as they’re dominant emotions among to five in a little country 
building, we're not going to the electorate. But nostalgia house There were three fam- j 
be out of work," he laughed, for Soviet times was mixed, flies iivine together but we 
The nearest polling station almost unconsciously, with got on w5l it was better then 
fa in the small agro-industrial nostalgia for the years before than now everyone goes into 
settlement of Voronovo, a few the Soviet policy of Industri- their own room bv tbem- 


wouid not be voting for any- £200,000 apiece; In, winter miles away. Across Russia, alfaation of the countryside. 


one remotely connected with 1 they stand empty. 


house. There were three fam- j 
flies living together but we 
got on weH It was better then 
than now; everyone goes into 
their own room by them- 
selves, nobody needs each 


post-Soviet governments. 


thousands of small villages “The people who lived here other, everyone’s wicked. 


Nikolai, aged 41, has' rela- 1 like Bezobrazovo were de-jare fine, they have nice j people were better then. 
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culpable of 
the two 


4 MYRA HINDLEY: MY STORY 


Myra Hiniflp y thff irtfam nns tmagp nf g 1 9608 wiurdprp^n Myra Hmdteyr A c hil d ho od photograph. . ■ 

The ‘normal, happy girl’ who 


TWO months ago Myra Hindley'wrote to The Guardian in 
response to an article we published on whether violent criminals 
can be “cured”. In particular, she objected to being “casually 
labelled a psychopath” in the article. During her 30 years in 
prison, she stated, numerous psychiatric and psychological 
tests had shown she had “no evidence of a mentally disordered 
mind”. She had, in fact, grown up “a normal, happy girl”, with 
religious convictions, who would never be “cruel to animals or 
children”. She did not explain what she believed had led her to 
kill. In view of the public debate on what makes women kill, a key 
question in the trial of Rosemary West, we then invited Hindley 
to justify her letter. If she had shown no psychopathic 
tendencies, what had made her commit these crimes? Here is 
her response. 


W HEN I wrote 
to the 
Guardian on 
October 4 to 
register my 
objections to 
being labelled a psychopath, 
and cited evidence of the com- 
bined diagnoses of psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists who 
have examined me over the 
years, in order to refute the 
Haims made by David Jessel 
and Ann Moir in A Mind To 
Crime, I was aware that the 
contents of my letter would 
beg many questions. 

If I wasn’t suffering from 
any kind of mental disorder, 
if, from what was known of 
my earlier life. I'd been a 
"normal happy girl who got 
on well with relatives and 
friends”; If psychopathy had 
nothing to do with the events 
which led me to prison — how 
would I explain what led me 
to the things 1 did? 

Before I attempt to do this I 
want to make it quite dear 
that I make no excuses for my 
behaviour in the years 1 spent 
with my co-defendant that 1 
take full responsibility fear the 
part I played in the offences, 
and will not attempt to justify 
the unjustifiable. 

Although on the whole I 
was a “normal happy girt”. I 
grew up in what can be de- 
scribed as a tough working- 
class district where Friday 
and Saturday nights were 
known as “wife-beating" 
nights; the men worked hard 
all week and many spent the 
weekends drinking. 

Pub closing times were 
dreaded, because we all knew 
what would happen. Women 
ran out Into the street trying 
to escape from being beaten. 
All the kids used to jump out 
of bed and rush outside to try 
to stop our fathers hurting 
our mothers, and we were 
often turned on too. 

My own tether — described 
by Lord Dean of Beswlck as 
being known as “a hard man” 
— went off to the pub every 
night, and being a taciturn. 


bad-tempered man almost al- 
ways got into a fight (he'd 
been a boxer in the Army; 
and staggered home bruised 
and bleeding. 

I was often sent to the pub 
to retrieve his jacket which 
he'd taken off before fighting; 
it was the only "good” one he 
had. When my mother be- 
rated him for the state he was 
in, he began knocking her 
about, and when I tried to pre- 
vent him, I was hit too. 

I disliked him intensely for 
his violence, drunkenness 
and the tyrannical way he 
dominated the household. We 
were in almost constant con- 
flict, and with hindsight I can 
see that my sense of fam ily 
values and relationships ware 
seriously undermind by his 
influence on me as a child. 1 
have never sought to blame 
him for anything I did when I 
was older (ft devastated him 
that his daughter could possi- 
bly have done the things I did, 
and he disowned me) but he 
was Car from being a good role 
model. 

Through witnessing and 
being on the receiving end of 
so much violence with in my 
own family, I was given many 
l eggnns in dominance and 
control, which was probably 
the foundation stone on 
which I built my own 
personality. 

The clear message was that 
emotions should not be 
openly displayed otherwise I 
would be vulnerable, and 
from a very early age I 
learned to keep them under 
control, to refuse to cry when 
Kotng chastised except in die 
privacy of my bedroom at my 
gran’s house, to never let my 
feelings show, to build up lay- 
ers of protective buffers, to 
tremble, rage, cry and grieve 
Inwardly. 

When a much-loved friend 
drowned at the age of 13. my 
first experience of the loss of 
someone I loved. I cried 
openly and was inconsolable 
for weeks after his death, 
until I was told there was 


something wrong with me; I 
was abnormal; I'd be ill; I had 
to pull myself together; Td be- 
come “soft in the head". Well- 
meaning words, no doubt but 
they only served my need and 
ability to bury my emotions 
as deep as I could. 

This — as it turned out to 
be — fatal ability to control 
my emotions was probably 
one of the main ingredients in 
my relationship with Ian 
Brady. 

I had learned and continued 
to learn to live on two differ- 
ent levels; to hide my real 
feelings when necessary and 
only show them when it was 
safe to do so — never in front 
of him or. as with my father, 
Td be sorry I had. 

From a very early age I de- 
veloped a strength of charac- 
ter that protected me a lot 
from emotional harm, but 
looking back. I realise that 
this locked out some impor- 
tant feelings that could have 
provided warning signals in 
the early days of my relation- 
ship with tan, it also enabled 
me to lead an apparently nor- 
mal existence whilst being ac- 
tively involved in the 
offences. 

In my letter to the Guard- 
ian I also said, in reference to 
those extracts from A Mind 
To Crime, that as a child or 
teenager I was never cruel to 
animals or children. I chose 
those words carefully for two 
reasons: they were absolutely 
true, and I was lB‘/a when I 
met my co-defendant, and 11 
da$s short of my 21st birthday 
when the first offence was 
committed. 

In what I am going to say 
now, I want to stress that I am 
not see king to blame Ian 
Brady for what I am person- 
ally responsible for. or even 
to apportion blame. And 
whatever mitigating factors 
there were, my own con- 
science and acute awareness 
of my own culpability tell me 
the unpalatable truth that — 
excepting God’s mercy — I 
have no excuses or explana- 


tions to absolve me for my 
behaviour after the first 
offence. 

I knew that what I was 
involved in was indefensible 
in every respect; I know the 
difference between right and 
wrong and I cared deeply 
about that difference, though 
1 locked these feelings away. I 
never attempted to justify my 
actions either to myself or Ian 
Brady, and in all these 
respects I was the more culpa- 
ble of file two. 

I didn't have a grudge 
against society or a chip on 
my shoulder. The things I 
wanted in life were not un- 
usual. I got engaged at 17 to a 
boy I first met when I was 11 
and he pulled the ribbon out 
of my hair at the pictures. 

But when I began to witness 
many of my friends and 
neighbours, some of whom 
"had to get married”, having 
baby after baby, almost tied 
to the kitchen sink and strug- 
gling to make ends meet 
while their husbands went 
out every night, drinking and 
betting away their wages Just 
as my father had done, I 
began to feel uncomfortable 
and restless. 

1 wanted a career, to better 
myself, to travel and struggle 
to break free of the confines of 
what was expected of me. Al- 
though so much was unattain- 
able. 1 still dreamed and made 
plans and kept everything to 
myself. I didn’t want to leave 
home, because I loved my 
family, but I wanted more 
scope and space, and they 
would think I was “getting 
above myself' if I confided In 
them. 

My only “fatal weaknesses" 
when 1 met lan Brady were 
that I was emotionally 
immature, relatively unso- 
phisticated and sexually 
inexperienced — I was still a 
virgin and intended to be so 
until I got married. 

Before I met Ian, and when 
I applied for a job as a short- 
hand typist a friend who 
worked in the same small typ- 
ing pool suggested I phoned 
Mill wards, as a vacancy there 
had been advertised, and she 
had worked there herself in 
the recent past. 

She told me something 
about the firm and mentioned 
some of the people I’d be 
working with if I got the job. 

She told me about Ian, de- 
scribing him as tall and good 
looking, very quiet and shy, 
smartly dressed; an “intrigu- 
ing man” who had appealed 
to her. When I was given die 
job after an interview, I was 
introduced . to the others in. 
the office, and before his 
name was mentioned, I al- 
ready knew it was him. I can 
only describe my reaction to 
him as an immediate and 
fetal attraction^ although I 
had no inkling then of just 
how fatal it would turn out to 
be. 

For almost a year, during 
which I broke off my engage- 
ment, he took virtually no 
notice of me. When he (fid, it 
was either a covert "come 


on", which sent my hopes 
soaring and caused me to 
write in a diary that Td begun 
that I wished he would love 
me as much as I loved him 
and begged God to let him ask 
me to many' him; or an osten- 
tatious antipathy towards me, 
making cruel and sarcastic 
remarks or totally ignoring 
me except when he had to ask 
me to take dictation and type 
letters for him. 

It was a year of emotional 
torture which I*d never expe- 
rienced before. I went from 
loving him to hating him, and 
loving and hating him at the 
same time. When he smiled at 
or was nice to me, I felt 
blessed and floated on air. 

I often took my baby cousin 
out in his pram, and when I 
discovered where Ian lived, I 
began taking Michael down 
the long street he lived in 
hoping rd see him and he'd 
stop to talk to me, but I never 
diet 

I asked one of my friends to 


I saw him [Brady] 
shrink before my 
eyes, powerless, 
just as the 
victims had been 


come wtth me to the pub on 
the corner of his street in the 
hope that he might be there, 
but he never was. Td become 
utterly obsessed with him, 
though tried desperately not 
to show it 

Later on. I began to believe 
he’d guessed how I felt and 
had deliberately played his 
hand in the way he did; draw- 
ing me in. loosening the 
string then drawing me in 
until the trap was sprung. 

When he asked me, after a 
Christmas party at the office 
when he was drunk and I 
wasn't Car from being. If he 
could walk me home and take 
me for a drink that evening. I 
was on cloud nine. I rushed to 
a phone and cancelled a night 
out with the girls I always 
went out with. They were 
really pleased when I told 
them I was going out with 
Ian. for I’d talked about him 
incessantly. 


I don't think Ian was very 
pleased when I wouldn't let 
him come into the house with 
me afterwards — I told him 
my gran mi ght still be up. 

He made a date with me for 
the Saturday, and for months 
1 became a “Saturday night 
stand”. When he bought a 
motor-bike he came one week 
night unexpectedly and we 
went for a ride. After that be- 
cause he never made a date, I 
began staying in every night 
terrified that I might be out 
when — if — he came round. 

I became estranged from 
most of my friends who had 
become disgusted with me for 
“letting him tread all over 
me". 

There was friction in my 
own family because they 
didn't like him and made dis- 
paraging remarks about him, 
but the more they attacked 
him, the more I defended him. 
Td become totally besotted 
with him, always frying to 
fathom out the mystery he’d 
become to me, the aura that 
emanated from hirp 

Whenever I asked him any- 
thing about himself, he would 
only say "it doesn't matter". I 
knew virtually nothing about 
him or his past, only that he 
didn’t believe in marriage or 
having children, was a fer- 
vent atheist, hated black 
people and Jews, and had a 
consuming passion for 
Nazism. 

He argued with me and ridi- 
culed me about my religion, 
my Catholicism. My feitb was 
strong, but a childhood one. 
and he gradually demolished 
my beliefs with theories I gen- 
uinely believed couldn’t be 
discounted. 

He had a powerful personal- 
ity, a magnet-like char isma 
into which my own personal- 
ity, my whole self, became al- 
most totally subsumed. Al- 
most totally, for I secretly 
didn’t believe or agree with 
everything he said, but expe- 
rience had taught me that to 
question or confront him with 
anything, to “fall below stan- 
dard”, resulted in “silences" 
when he totally ignored me at 
work, got my typewriter 
moved out of the main office 
into my own, which was less 
warm, and stayed away for 
long periods, leaving me won- 
dering where he was, who he 
was with, would he ever come 
back. And when he did, I 
often wished he hadn’t. 

At the trial, the Crown’s 
picture of my relative role 
was “that it plainly acknowl- 
edged that the younger Miss 
Hindley had been indoctri- 
nated by Brady, that he had' 
introduced her as be later In- 
troduced David Smith to. cor- 
rupting literature and to the 
Idea of murder, and that he 
initiated, planned and com- 
mitted the crimes in which 
she participated”. . 

Later, in a speech to the 
Medico-Legal Society, from 
which I quoted a few lines in 
my letter to the Guardian, Mr 
Mars- Jones [the trial judge] 
also said: “There was a dear 
distinction to be' drawn be- 


tween Brady and Hindley . 
it was not until Brady came 
into her life that she began to 
become withdrawn and secre- 
tive and changed. her whole 
attitude to life . . . When 
Brady came on the scene, all 
was changed. 

“There was one letter 
which she bad written to a 
girlfriend in which she said 
she was frightened of Brady 
and was contemplating going 
abroad after joining the 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 
in order to get away from that 
man. He had administered a 
drug to her and she had no 
idea what he had done to her 
while she was unconscious. 

“When she came to, she 
found him leaning over her 
and was frightened. She said 
in her letter that in the event 
of her disappearing or in the 
event of the disappearance of 
three men, whose names and 
addresses she gave, the girl- 
friend was to go to the police 
with the letter. 

"Enquiries were subse- 
quently made to try to trace 
these three men, but whether 
by coincidence or not none of 
them could be traced ... 
There were clear signs that 
Myra had resisted and at one 
time bad tried to break with 
Brady- But such was his influ- 
ence over her that she could 
not break the chain, and the 
horrible secret that they later 
shared bound them together 
more closely than any ties of 
affection possibly could bind 
them." 

None of this was ever men- 
tioned at the trial, and I doubt 
that the defence team was 
even aware of it Nor did the 
police make my diary avail- 
able to them. But it wouldn't 
have made much difference, 
because by that time Pd be- 
come criminally amoral and 
callous. 

When I first met my barris- 
ter he told me the only way he 
could defend me was by pros- 
ecuting Ian Brady. I told him I 
couldn’t allow that and if nec- 
essary would have to find an- 
other barrister. I couldn’t 
allow it not only because I be- 
lieved in my heart that of the 
two of us I was the more cul- 
pable, but also because I had 
never given Ian Brady any In- 
kling of what my real feelings 
were. 

After the first murder, 
when he’d, told me that if Pd 
shown any signs of backing 
out I would have ended up in 
the same grave as Pauline 
Reads, I felt doubly doomed; 
first by the crime Itself and 
also because I believed it was 
impossible to -envisage or 
hope for any other kind of 
existence. 

As Mr Mars-Jbnes further 
said, the . horrible secret we 
later sbared bound us 
together more closely than 
any ties of affection possibly 
could. There was no going 
back, and what Ian said 
shortly after our arrest, that 
it was he and I against fha 
world, felt very much the case 

for as long as our relationship 

lasted. 


Mr Mars-Jones , also said 
that by the time we went for 
trial I was the tougher of the 
two. This is difficult to ex- 
plain as it’s too easy just to 
say. Pd had a good teacher 
who had prepared me for 
every contingency and I’d 
been a “blotting paper” pupil 
who had soaked up and ab- 
sorbed everything Td been 
taught. 

I agree that I was tough; Td 
had several years in which to 
become so, and my childhood 
had been one long toughening 
up process. 

PH always remember when 
I was about 10 or 17, my 
father, who was working on a 
building site, broke his leg so 
badly he was made disabled, 
and quite soon after he had 
the first of his strokes. For 
the first time in my life I saw 
him almost helpless, unable 
to walk, sitting almost con- 
stantly in his, the only, arm- 
chair in the house or lying in 
his bed in the living room. 


I was wicked and 
evil. It was I who 
was instrumental 
in procuring the 
children 


and all my fear of him left me. 
In spite of all he'd done to 
make our family life often un- 
bearable, I felt sorry for him , 
compassionate and even 
tender toward to him 
I could never love hjm. but 
seeing this strong brutal man 
reduced to the helplessness of 
a baby made me feel strong 
and almost mat e rnal towards 
him. I waited on htm, fetched 
and carried for hirp, because I 
wanted to and hot because T 
had to in the past/ 

And in a s imilar way that is 
what happened with my feel- 
ings for Ian- Brady after our 
arrest. IH never forget Ids 
fees when I took the police 
into the . living room the 
morning after the murder of 
Edward Evans. It was expres- 
siooless.-as it often was, but! 
saw him almost shrink before 
my eyes, helpless and power- 
less, -just as. the victims had 
Cderttooed'oit page fi 




Myra Hindley on 
her relationship 
with the man she 
saysshewas 
infatuated with 
and the ‘horrible 
secret that 
bound them 
together 1 


I never 
attempted to 
justify my 
actions either 
to myself or 
lan Brady, and 
in all these 
respects I was 
the more 
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I^gu artten Monday Decemher i a 1995 

My greatest 
regret is that Ian 
Brady and I ever 
met each other. 
If we hadn’t, I 
would have 
probably got 
married, had 
children and by 
now be a 

grandmother 
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Myra Hindley on 
the ‘might have 
beens 5 viewed 
from 30 years in 
prison and the 
morerecent 
reality that she 
will never be 
.released 





Myra Hindley: the face of the 1990s — taken when she was awarded her Open University degree in humanities 


Tabloid headlines and the search of Saddleworth Moor 


io became the ‘icon of ail evil’ 


Continued’ from page 4 

been, blit now, thank God. 
there would be no more vic- 
tims. it was all over. Audi felt 
free. 




me. 

a 


he 


Arrest and Risley prison 
symbolised freedom- to nr- 
But to Ian it symobolised 
living death: something 1 
told me he couldn't endure. 

He had a jar of jam brought 
in with other things on a visit 
thorn his mother and he in- 
tended killing himself with 
the glass. I begged him not to. 
not to leave me. he was all T 
had lived for. He said 
couldn't be found guilty if 
went on trial without him; 
that his influence would pall 
and Td be able to rebuild my 
life. But he said he would wait 
and see what happened at the 
trial 

I felt then that he needed 
me even more than Td ever 
needed him and for the first 
time in the whole of our 
relationship I knew that he 
loved me. He deplored what 
he thought of as sentimental- 
ity and had never said he 
loved me, and afraid of annoy- 
ing him rd never told him T 
loved him. 

In his first letter to me on 
remand he wrote at the end. 
In German, that he loved me, 
and I poured all my love for 
him into my letters to him. I 
knew he would never be able 
to come to terms with our ar- 
rest particularly because it 
was the result of David Smith 
going to the police, which to 
Ian was a betrayal c£ the 
worst kind. 

I vowed to myself that I'd 
gather all the strength I had 
to be strong enough for both 
of n s , to nurture him and en- 
courage him and sustain him. 

I prayed to a God I'd ceased to 
believe in that I would get a 
lift sentence like I knew Ian 
would, and when I did and we 
met briefly with.our solicitor 
after the trial, the first thing I 

asked him was not to kul him- 
self as he’d said he would do. 

When the judge wrote to the 
then Home Secretary two 
days after the trial Iw sa** 
•Though I believe Brady is 
wicked beyond uaifvMaet 
hope ctf redemption (short of a 

miracle) I cannot feel that the 
same is necessarily true or 
Hindley once she is removed 
from his influence. At present 
she is as deeply corrupted as 
Brady but it is not so langago 
that die was taking m^c- 

tion in the Roman Catholic 
Church and was a commmu- 
eant^and a normal sort of 

was corrupt I was mcked 

and evil and had behaved 
monstrously. 

Without me. those OTteM 

could prbbaljy 
committed- It was I who was 
instrumentalmproc^^ 
children, children who would 
more readily a ccom Pj£, y 
strangers if they were a wm* 
an and a man than tney 

S^SSEfssss 


-for' myself, there would have 
been no murders, no crime at 
all I would have probably got 
married had children and by 
now be a grandmother. 

Those, however, are “might 
have beens”. The reality Is 
that after 80 years, in prison 
and a whole life tariff I'm 
plastered with labels: - 

.The ironic thing is that 
when I talked with the senior 
psychologist with whom I did 
that extensive series of tests I 
referred to in my letter, she 
told me that one of the 
burdens rd have to carry was 
that l couldn’t be “labelled - 

She said if I could be la- 
beled as even one of a num- 
ber of mental disorders ft 
would mean I could he treated 
for it and if I responded suit- 
ably to treatment it could be 
said I no longer suffered from 
whatever it was X*d been diag- 
nosed as and stood a much 
better chance of eventual 
release. 

But as things turned out, 1 



Trial, judgment, 
and sentencing 
by the tabloids 
continues to this 
day 


was labelled as an enigma, 
someone whom people 
couldn’t comprehend. And it 
is a fact oHraman nature that 

when people do som ethin g 
out of the norm, something 
incomprehensible, no matter 
“Supply ^ ktels to be* 
us make sense of whatever it 
is that's been done, 

I had a letter from a lady 
who had read my letter in the 
Guardian — one of many let- 
ters I received — who bad 
spent much of her working 
as a neuro-paediatnclan. 

said I was absolutely 
in saying how could 
* who have never seen 
, talked to me or examined 
me make a medical diagnosis: 

'The truth is. there are lew 
and dried psychology 


life 

She 


right 

those 


me 

me 


cut ana uiicu 25 ZT 

diagnostic criteria Jor afiee- 


tive disorders. It really boils 
down to Dy his/her works 
shall you know him/her'. 
Aristotle said much the 


same thing — forget psychol- 
ogy. forget foe inside of men's 
brads. Read them by their 
actions. This lady also said, 
“In your shoes. I think I 
would prefer to be labelled 
‘psychotic’ rather than 
•wicked’.” 

I’ve so often wished that I 
had suffered from some affec- 
tive disorder and been diag 
nosed accordingly. This 
would have provided some 
kind of explanation for my 
actions. As it is. what I was 
involved in is indefensible. 

I wasn't m ad, so I must 
have been bad. became bad by 
a slow process of corruption 
(certainly there was a strong 
element of fear) which eroded 
many of the values Td held 
and my latent strength of 
character obviously enabled 
me to resolutely cast aside my 
beliefs in order to identify 
myself completely with a man 
who had become my god, who 
I both feared and worshipped. 

By my works, or actions, I 
was tried, judged and rightly 
convicted and sentenced. But 
trial judgment, sentencing by 
the tabloids continues to this 
day, with incessant, emotive 
articles often accompanied by 
“you the jury” polls aimed at 
their readers. 

The Sun has described me. 
amongst thousands of other 
things, as “the symbol of the 
nation’s revulsion at all those 
who prey on innocent chil- 
dren”. In spite of hundreds of 
other females in the system 
who have been convicted of 
quite horrendous crimes 
against their own and others' 
children, and tho usands of 
men convicted of unspeakable 
child offences, the tabloids 
have turned me into an indus- 
try, selecting me as the public 
icoh/evil monster, Medusa- 
like image which holds the 
projected hatred, fear and 
fury of the nation's psyche, 
which is fed mercilessly by 
these tabloids which benefit 
greatly from capitalising on 
pandering to baser instincts. 
(Oscar Wflde wrote, almost a 
century ago. that the public 
has an insatiable curiosity to 
know everything except what 
is worth knowing, and jour- 
nalism, conscious of this and 
having tradesman-like habits. 

supplies fee demand.) 

None of fills has taken ac- 
count of any ways in which I 
have changed over those 30 
yeara, of how I’ve spent thou- 
sands of hours peeling off lay- 
ers of protective insulation, 
chipping away at bricks he- 
ld which Td hidden my 
real self for far too many 
years, reluctantly descending 
to the “foul rag-and-bone 
shop” cellars of my mind and 
sifting through the refose. 

All the compartments in 
which’ Td locked away so 
much cf what I couldn’t bear 
to think about had to be 
opened one by one, taking 
years to gather the courage to 
waniiw and attempt to ana- 
lyse their contents. 

To ' confront and contem- 
plate one’s naked self warts 
and alL through the eye erf 


truth, unblinkered by deliber- 
ate self-deception, and to scru- 
tinise the mind, the memory, 
purged of selective amnesia 
and moral cowardice, is the 
work of a lifetime — for my- 
self, at any rate — and there 
are many prisoners Uka my- 
self who don't want to be 
what they once were, don't 
want to remain the person 
who did the things which 
brought them to prison. 

One doesn't just have to 
confront one's offending be- 
haviour but one's inner self. 1 
found the former impossible 
to do for an unpardonable 
length of time, “publicly" at 
least and because I lacked the 
courage and decency to do so. 
I could never publicly express 
remorse and have been la- 
belled for that, too. (I’ve 
always been uncomfortable 
with the word remorse, which 
so many people — the media, 
the public, the penal and 
criminal justice system, bold 
so much store by- 1 feel that 
repentance is a much more 
positive way of expressing 
bitter and deep regret Judas 
betrayed Christ and filled 
with remorse compounded 
the felony by killing himself. 
Peter denied Christ three 
times for which he wept bit- 
terly, repented and begged 
forgiveness.) 

This failure to publicly ex- 
press repentance doesn’t 
mean that I neglected to seek 
for those traits and short- 
comings in my personality or 
the fatal flaws in my charac- 
ter that contributed to the dis- 
integration of that which was 
good in me and resulted in my 
sinking into the depths of de- 
pravity. 

It was a long slow process of 
uprooting poisonous weeds to 
plant new seeds and encour- 
age new growth of residual 
ones. To build on experience, 
life’s best teacher, and reach 
new insights, clearer under- 
standing — this, together 
with the efforts to deepen 
one’s spirituality, to “reach 
out of sight for the ends of 
being and ideal grace” cannot 
fail with the help of that Ideal 
grace, to bring about change 
and transformation in anyone 
who desires and seeks. 

Yon published a letter on 
October ? In response to mine 
in which the writer said: 
“The tone of her letter would 
seem to indicate her belief 
that these crimes were com- 
mitted by another Myra Hind- 
ley and that she, the letter* 
writing Myra Hindley, need 
bear no responsibility.” 

In my letter, I was respond- 
ing solely to the gratuitous 
label of pyschopath contained 
in the extracts from A Mind 
Of Crime, but in reply to your 
correspondent I would say 
that the crimes were commit- 
ted by the person 1 was then, 
between the ages of 20 and 23, 
for which I bear foil responsi- 
bility and always will do. but 
the person I am now; aged 53, 
bears little resemblance to the 
creature involved in the 


to say that my salvation must 
come from within myself by 
reaching a true understand- 
ing of the enormity of those 
crimes, with no excuses, add- 
ing that I seem a million light 
years away from that stage, 
That, of course, is her opinion 
to which she is entitled, but 
she, like millions of others, 
knows me only from what has 
been written and reported by 
the media, the tabloids in 
particular. 

The truth of this continuing 
saga/cum Gothic soap opera 
is that the majority of people 
don’t want to accept that 
people like myself can 
change. They prefer to keep 
me frozen In time together 
with that awful rnugsbot so 
that their attitudes, beliefs 
and perceptions can remain 
intact, to preclude the dis- 
tasteful necessity of consider- 
ing causes rather than the ef- 
fects or the roots of a disease, 
rather than symptoms which 
are visible. 



I have descended 
to the foul rag 
and bone shop 
cellars of my 
mind 


crimes. 

Your correspondent goes on 


And another, equally 
strong resistance to accept 
change is because I serve the 
self-interests of so many par- 
ties. 

The tabloids need me to 
boost their circulation and 
sales. They and their readers 
need me to satisfy their de- 
mand for a -national scape- 
goat Governments need me 
to enable them to be seen to 
be enforcing their “tough 
stance” on crime and crimi- 
nals. And the Prison Service 
needs me in order to retain 
their own credibility in a 
time of current criticism. 

In a very real sense — and 
this is not just my own belief 
— I have become a political 
prisoner serving the interests 
of successive Home Secretar- 
ies who have placed political 
expediency and, effectively, a 
lynch-mob rationale before 
the dictates of basic human 
rights. 


This reference to human 
rights will undoubtedly be 
offensive if not odious to 
those who believe I have no 
human rights, but to them I 
will say: yes. I discarded my 
humanity and sank to sub- 
human levels. But that was 
more than 30 years ago, and 
contrary to the beliefs of fun- 
damentalists who assert that 1 
am beyond redemption, there 
is “that which is of God” in 
all of us, and I have to say, to 
make my own position clear, 
that I will not conform to 
these myriad perceptions of 
myself or remain trapped in 
the mould I’ve been forced 
into by the tabloids. 

1 will remain true to myself, 
a real person, not an effigy 
constructed not just by my 
actions of three decades ago 
but by those who want to 
burn all the fecets of their 
own natures which they can’t 
or won’t confront and deal 
with. 

What I have said will be un- 
palatable and unacceptable to 
many people and no doubt 
provoke the customary out- 
raged reactions. But I and 
many other prisoners, and 
people outside in their own 
kinds of prison, have had to 
face unpalatable truths, take 
off blinkers and remove cata- 
racts from the mind’s eye and 
attempt to come to terms with 
faults and failings. 

To do so is ultimately 
cathartic, like lancing an 
abscess — painful but 
necessary. 

It is too easy for the media 
to use labels like “fiend” 
'’evil monster”, “ manip ula- 
tive" 30 years on, and to 
transform my role in the of- 
fences from a willing accom- 
plice to the instigator and per- 
petrator of all that took place. 
But this of course sells news- 
papers and pays scant if any, 
regard to the truth. 

For example, because I 
haven’t had the “decency to 
go mad” I must therefore be 
so bad that, as a short article 
in the Observer Magazine of 
December 10 stated, I tor- 
tured, sexually abused and 
killed five young people with 
Ian Brady. And even worse, 
added that I strangled Lesley 
Ann Downey. 

It is lamentable that a qual- 
ity newspaper emulates the 
tabloids by reversing the 
roles. I have said that I be- 
lieve it is a fact of human na- 
ture to apply labels to help us 
make sense of something, 
anything incomprehensible, 
and it reinforces my belief 
that “broader society” should 

take care in defining the word 

pyschopath. it can lead to so 

many misunderst anding s and 
misrepresentations — as in 
my own case by David Ofessel 
and Ann Moir — . when de- 
tailed psychiatric reports 
from several sources have 
firmly ruled out any forms of 
psychopathy. 


ci Myra Hindley and The 
Guardian 2995 

The Guardian is making no 
payment for this article. 


Courtroom horror 
of a child’s cries 


Duncan Campbell 
recalls the case 
that continues to 
shock 30 years on 


M YRA Bindley and 
Tan Brady were 
jailed for life for 
murder at Chester Assizes 
on May 6, 1966, after a 15- 
day trial 

Hindley was convicted 
of the murders ofLesley 
Ann Downey, aged 10, In 
1964, and Edward Evans, 
aged 17. In 1965. Brady 
was was also convicted of 
the murder of John Kil- 
bride, aged 12, and Bind- 
ley was convicted as being 
an accessory after the fact. 

The case became known 
as the Moors Murders case 
because the bodies had 
been buried on 
Saddleworth Moor near 
Manchester. 

In 1987 they confessed 
to two further murders, 
those of Pauline Reade, 
aged 16, and Keith Ben- 
nett. aged 12. Searches 
conducted on Saddleworth 
Moor led to the finding of 
the body of Pauline Reade 
but Keith Bennett's body 
has never been found. The 
Director of Public Prose- 
cutions decided a prosecu- 
tion for the two later con- 
fessions would not be in 
the public interest 
Bindley has claimed 
that her role was as an ab- 
ductor of the victims who 
were then murdered by 
Brady although she has 
accepted that they would 
not have been murdered 
without her involvement 
Brady has claimed that 
Hindley was involved in 
the actual killings and 
sexual assaults. 

Lesley Ann Downey and 
John Kilbride were both 
strangled with a piece of 
string. Edwards Evans 
was attacked with a 
hatchet and strangled. It 
was his death that lead to 
the arrest of the pair. 

What bas remained 
most powerfully in the 
public consciousness is 
the tape-recording of the 
final moments ofLesley 
Ann Downey in which the 
child pleads for her life . 
and the voices of Brady 
and Hindley can be heard 
in the background. 

The trial beard the 15- 
minute tape and the sound 
of the child crying: 

“please, mum. please God 
. .what are you going to 
do with me7” The child is 


heard whimpering. Music, 
including the song The Lit- 
tle Drummer Boy. was 
played in the background. 

Hindley was born in 
Crnmpsall, a Manchester 
suburb, in 1942, the first 
child of a buildingla- 
bourer. Bob Hindley and 
his wife Hettie. She failed 
her 1 1-plus and. went to 
Ryder Brown secondary 
modern school. 

She left school at 15, 
learned how to type and 
had three typingjobs be- 
fore she went to the small 
chemical firm, Millwards, 
where she was to meet 
Brady who was wor king 
there as a stock clerk. 

Brady was born in Glas- 
gow in 1938. the illegiti- 
mate son of a Glasgow 
journalist and was given 
to foster parents at an 
early age before being 
returned to his mother. He 
had a minor criminal re- 
cord with stretches in Bor- 
stals and Strangeways. 
While inside be began his 
fixation with Hitler and 
MeinKampf. 

They saw themselves as 
different from people 
around them and they 
would go out to the moors 
together to indulge in fan- 
tasies of what they could 
accomplish together. 

They tried to involve 
others in their activities 
and one of those people, 
David Smith, eventually 
led to their capture after 
he bad told his sister of the 
killing of Evans. 

Ian Brady has been held 
in secure hospitals since 
his conviction and has in- 
dicated that he does not 
ever intend to seek 
release. Myra Bindley, on 
the other hand, has fre- 
quently indicated that she 
would seek parole. While 
in prison she has taken an 
Open University degree in 
Humanities. She also had 
the long-term support of 
Lord Longford who has 
visited her frequently in 
prison. 

In December 1994, she 
was told by the Home 
Office that she was one of 
a small group of life sen- 
tence prisoners who 
would never be released. 
Whenever the Issue of a 
possible parole is dis- 
cussed. relatives of the 
dead children urge that 
she should remain inside 
forever. 

There have been 12 
books on the case, the best- 
known being Beyond Be- 
lief by Emlyn Williams. 
Plans for a film about the 
case were abandoned. 
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Optimism grows for a breakthrough in new negotiations as Christmas gets off to an early start in the West Bank 

icrm rrrmrnmvra etti : ratrTHS 


Derek Brown in Jerusalem 


T HE Israeli prime 
minister. Shimon 
Peres, plans to an- 
nounce Israel’s rec- 
ognition of Syrian 
sovereignty over the Golan 
Heights if the new round of 
peace talks between the two 
countries next week goes 
well, an Israeli newspaper 
reported yesterday. 

The daily Maariv said Mr 
Peres will present the Knesset 
(parliament) with an an- 
nouncement of intent to with- 
draw from the Golan if the 
talks, at an undisclosed venue 
near Washington on Decem- 
ber 27. are successful. 

There are hopes of a break- 
through to a comprehensive 
peace deal. After years of stut- 
tering attempts to bring the 
Middle East's most implaca- 
ble enemies to the negotiating 
table. American diplomatic 
pressure paid off with a week- 
end announcement that the 
talks would resume and that 
both sides had significantly 
softened their positions. 

"There is great hope that 
the two parties, which have 
shown flexibility now, can 
conclude Ian agreement] as 
early as possible, 1 Warren 
Christopher, the United 
States secretary of state, said 
in Cairo yesterday. 

Negotiating teams will set 
an agenda for more substan- 
tive talks starting in the first 
week of January. 

Mr Christopher will follow 
his ground-breaking regional 
tour with a further round of 
shuttle diplomacy on January 
10 or thereabouts, the 16th , 
such mission to the Middle 
East I 

Israeli sources said yester- 
day they believed the time 
was ripe far a deal with Syria, 
and with Lebanon, which is 
in effect a Syrian client state. 

The key factor in the new 
optimism is. ironically, the 
assassination last month of 
Yitzhak Rabin, the architect 
of the peace deals with the 
Palestinians and Jordan. 

In the shocked aftermath of 
the killing. Israeli public 
opinion has swung strongly 
behind the government's 
peace policies. Although 
there is a strong public at- 
tachment to the Golan 
Heights — the issue at the 
heart of Israeli-Syrian rela- 


T ti ^ seems little ap- 
petite for the raucous street 
campaigns which the right 
launched against the exten- 
sion of Palestinian self-rule in 1 
the occupied WestBank. 

Mr Peres has seized the op- 
portunity to ream tor the ulti- 
mate prize: comprehensive i 
treaties with' all Israel's 
neighbours. 

Time is not altogether on 
his side, with general elec- 
tions due by the end of Octo- 
ber next year at the latest ! 
But Yossi Beilin, his top ad- I 
viser. said yesterday that if, 
an outline agreement was 
reached in the Israel-Syria ! 
talks, “we might bring it to 
early elections rather than a 
referendum". 

Many commentators here 
believe that President Hafez 
al-Assad erf Syria also works 
on the principle that his best 
chance of peace and the 
return of the Golan is to deal 
with the present Israeli 
government 

Mr Peres’s key move has 
been, to appoint Ehud Barak, 
a former army chief, as for- 
eign minister. He will be at 
the centre of the coming in- 
tensive negotiations and has 
expressed optimism for estab- 
lishing procedures during the 
first round of talks to prevent 
further stalemates. 

Rightwing parties have pre- 
dictably condemned the latest 
moves towards peace with 
Syria, claiming that Mr Peres 
has already signalled willing- 
ness to give up the Golan 
Heights, captured in 1967. 

The main opposition party, 
the Likud, will table a motion 
of no-confidence — which has 
little hope of success — in the 
Knesset next week. But Bin- 
yamin Netanyahu, Likud’s 
leader, has adopted a stud- 
iedly non-aggressive tone. 

He told Israel Radio yester- 
day that he was not opposed 
to negotiations with Syria, 
only to what he insisted was 
Mr Peres's readiness to pull 
back from the Golan Heights. 

• A Jewish settler teenager 
was convicted in a juvenile 
court yesterday of shooting to 
death an Arab farmer as he 
tended his field in the West 
Bank, Israel radio reported. 
The name of the settler, a res- 
ident of the West Bank settle- 
ment of Shilo. was not 
revealed. He was 16 at the 
time of the murder two-and-a- 
half years ago. 



Bethlehem 
celebrates 
a new birth 


Charles Holme* 

in Bethlehem 


C hristmas is coming 
early for the Palestin- 




V-/ early for the Palestin- 
ians of Bethlehem. As part 
of the expanding Palestin- 
ian self-rule, Israeli troops 
are expected to puD out 
on Thursday, three days 
later than planned,' end- 
ing 28 years of military . 

occupation. 

The holiday will start 
with the withdrawal and 
the festivities fiu Manger 
Square will be held without - 
the tension of armed Israeli 
soldiers watching Arab and 
foreign worshippers, at 
prayer. ... 

More significantly for 
Local people, it will be the 
first distinctly Palestinian 
Christmas, celebration 
since Arabs in the West 
Bank started to realise 
their national, aspirations. 
For almost the first time, 
the town where Christ was 
bom will celebrate without, 
the cloud of occupation. - 
“This is a very, special 
Christmas, for sure. This 
year - if s celebrating the 
birth of Jesus and celebrat- 
ing our new autonomy,** 
said the Rev Mltri . Raheb, . 
pastor of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Christian Church 
in Bethlehem, 

. Yasser Arafat, chairman 
of the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation, a secular 
Muslim, and his wife Suha, 
a Palestinian Christian, 
plan to attend the midnight 
services at the Church of 
the Nativity on : Christmas 
Eve, along with 10,000 in- 
vited dignitaries outside in 
Manger Square. 

But local people are ap- 
prehensive that peace with 
Israel will not live up to ex- 
pectations. Bethlehem is 
broke, there is 40 per cent 
unemployment and tension 
between the Christian and 
Muslim communities. 

Despite this, Palestinians 
predict good will between 
Muslims and Christians 


Bethlehem watch 


.during- the holiday. — Cox 

. . . The Israeli flag will come down on Thursday when the soldiers pull out, ending 28 years of occupation photograph; jacqubjne ahzt Newsservice. '■ 


Harangued Rwanda ejects aid agencies 


News in brief 


Islamists kill 


Chris McGreal 
in Johannesburg 


R WANDA has expelled 
another five aid agen- 
cies as the government 
bristles at the criticism of its 
human rights abuses, the 
foiled promises of assistance 
after last year's massacre of 
Tuts is. and international in- 
difference to the continuing 
military threat from exiled 
Hutu extremists. 

It has ordered 43 agencies 
to leave in the past fortnight 
accusing them of political 
bias and inefficiency’. But aid 
workers interpret foe expul- 
sions as part of a wider disen- 
chantment with foreign gov- 
ernments and organisations. 
The latest expulsions came 


at the end of a difficult week 
! for foe government A well- 
known Hutu colonel defected 
to Zaire, and there were fur- 
ther accusations of ethnic 
persecution by the Tutsi-dom- 
inated army. 

Even the announcement by 
the international tribunal of 
foe first eight indictments for 
genocide had a mixed recep- 
tion. because it has taken 18 
months, and foe arrest of foe 
principal architects of foe 
slaughter is still some way ! 
off They continue to live in 
comfort in Kenya or Zaire. 

To some Tutsis it is further 
evidence of international in- 
difference to their suffering. 

Two weeks ago the French 
medical relief groups Mede- 
cins Sans Frontieres and Me- 
dec ins du Monde were among 


the more prominent agencies 
told to leave. They may have 
been expelled because of the 
government’s deep suspicion 
of all things French since 
Paris backed the defunct 
Hutu regime and sent troops 
into Rwanda toward the end 
of foe civil war. 

But the government is also 
angered by criticism from aid 
agency and other foreign 
organisations of its continu- 
ing human rights abuses, in- 
cluding revenge killings by 
Tutsi soldiers and the diffi- 
cult conditions in prisons 
overflowing with genocide 
suspects. 

Tutsi officials dismiss such 
foreign observations as hypo- 
critical and an attempt to as- 
suage consciences for the 
meagre international effort to 


j bait last year's slaughter of 
i Tutsis. 

The government argues 
that conditions would im- 
prove if Western countries de- 
livered their promised aid for 
the justice system and police 
instead of spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars on the 
UN peacekeeping mission, 
which failed to intervene dur- 
ing the genocide and contin- 
ues to stand aside during 
revenge attacks on Hutus. 

At first Rwanda said it 
wanted to get rid of foe peace- 
keepers. whose mandate ex- 
pired last week. But it agreed 
to foe force being cut by a 
third to 1,200 troops and 160 
military observers. The man- 
date will not be extended 
again when it expires in 
March. 


Although the government 
says foreign criticism as un- 
just, its attempts to overcome 
ethnic polarisation have all 
but collapsed. 

It is under continuing 
attack by the the former 
prime minister Faustin Twa- 
giramungu, who was dis- 
missed in August He and 
other Hutus claim that foe 
overwhelmingly Tutsi army 
is an alternative power struc- 
ture, unaccountable to any- 
one in the civilian cabinet ex- 
cept the vice-president Paul 
Kagame, who also heads foe 
militar y. 

• Tanzania's newly elected 
president Benjamin Mkapa, 
said yesterday that the 720,000 
Rwandan and Burundian 
refugees in his country could 
not stay indefinitely. 


eight villagers 


About 30 Islamist guerrillas 
surrounded a village near Al- 
giers, dragged off nine villag- 
ers and massacred eight of 
them in a nearby cemetery, 
the sole survivor was quoted 
yesterday by an Algerian 
newspaper as saying. Three of 
the men were beheaded with 
hatchets, the report said. 

Meanwhile, a suspected Is- 
lamist hit squad shot dead a 
retired army colonel at a mar- 
ket in central Algiers, a 
source close- to the Algerian 
security forces said. — Reuter. 


Twin" set to 
win Haiti poll 


Light voting 
yesterday tailed 
to spoil hopes of a 
smooth transition. 
Douglas Farah 
reports 


R ENE PREVAL. the man 
widely predicted to 
sweep to victory in yes- 
terday's elections, has such a 
close relationship with Presi- 
dent Jean-Bertrand Aristide 
that supporters call them “the 
twins”, despite their sharp 
differences in temperament 
and upbringing. 

Recent polls suggest that 
Mr Preval, aged 51, Fr Aristi- 
de’s chosen successor, could 
win 65 per cent to 72 per cent 
of the vote. None of the other 
13 candidates has drawn more 
than 15 per cent. If no one 
wins more than 50 per cent a 
run-off between the top two 
ca n didates will be held in 
January. 

While Ft Aristide, a former 
Roman Catholic priest grew 
up in poverty, Mr Preval Is 
foe son of an upper-mlddle- 
class rural family. He studied 
agronomy at a prestigious 
Belgian university and min- 
gled with the Haitian exile 
community in Europe while 
Fr Aristide was preparing 
popular organisations to 
overthrow the Duvalier 
dictatorship. 

Mr Preval’s father was a 
minister of agriculture before 
Francois Duvalier came to 
power in 1957. The Preval 
family fled to Europe in 1963. 
According to his friends, his 
experience abroad gave him a 
more sophisticated under- 
standing than Fr Aristide of 
how the world works. 

Mr Preval spent several 
years in New York before 
returning to Haiti around 
1982 and opening a bakery. He 
and Fr Aristide began work- 
ing together more than a de- 
cade ago when a mutual 
friend, Antoine Izmery, intro- 
duced them. Mr Izmery, a 
wealthy merchant and the 
main financier of Fr Aristi- 
de’s 1990 presidential cam- 
paign, was assassinated by 
military thugs in 1993. 

. Fr Aristide rose to promi- 
nence as a powerful speaker 
while Mr Preval worked with 
grass-roots organisations. He 
remains awkward and ner- 
vous in public. Both have 
survived numerous assassi- 
nation attempts.' 

The two were together at 
foe St John Bosco Church, Fr 


Guarani die to keep faith with the Great Father 


Greek PIM ‘worse’ 

Andreas Papandreou, the 
Greek prime minister, needed 
periodic life support on a res- 
pirator yesterday, nearly a 
month after being hospital- 
ised, doctors said. He was yes- 
terday fitted with a catheter 
to aid kidney dialysis. — AP. 


Gonzdlez to stand 


A suicide epidemic among Amerindians deprived of ancestral 
lands and forced into menial labour and alcoholism may have a 
deeper spiritual cause, writes William Long in Caarapo, Brazil 


T EN people have killed 
themselves since the 
beginning of the year 
in this rural community of 
3.200 Guarani Indians. The 
youngest suicide was For- 
tunate Escobar, aged 10. 

Fortunata's father was 
away, working for a distill- 
ery. Her mother died ear- 
lier in the year. Eight 
brothers and sisters stayed 
by themselves in the fam- 
ily's thatched- roof hut. 

Alone in the house with a 
four-year-old sister one 
August day, Fortunata 
hanged herself from a pole 
in the roof. 

Why? “I don’t know," 
says Lourdes Escobar, aged 
20, Fortunata's eldest sis- 
ter. She says she did not 
seem upset or sad. Could 
she have heard about other 
people hanging themselves 


and tried it herself in play? 
“I think so.” 


There is an epidemic of 
suicides — by hanging and 
poison — in Caarapo, in 
western Brazil, and other 
communities of Guarani. 
Analysts agree it has to do 
with a breakdown of cul- 
tural patterns. Throughout 
the Americas, many native 

cultures are crumbling 
under the onslaught of out- 
side pressures. 

In the first 10 months of 
1995, 48 Guarani suicides 
were reported in Mato 
Grosso do Sul state — 
double the number In 1994. , 
In a Guarani population of 
about 30,000 in the state, 
that gives a rate of 160 sui- 
cides per 100,000 people. 

The rate in Brazil as a 
whole Is less than four per 
100.000. 


The Guarani have lost 
most of their ancestral 
lands. Communities that 
once lived by bunting, fish- 
ing and subsistence fam- 
ing are now crowded on to 
reservations. New cities 
offer consumer goods and 
urban temptations. 

Alcohol distilleries, pro- 
ducing fuel from sugar 
cane to supplement petrol 
in Brazil, recruit Guarani 
men for cane-cutting. Some 
women find work in town 
as domestic servants. 
Others become prostitutes. 
Alcoholism is widespread. 

As the Gnarani’s need for 
commercial goods has 
grown, their awareness of 
their poverty has shar- 
pened. Family unity, com- 
munity life and religions 
observance have all waned. 

Brazil has a total of 


250,000 to 300,000 Indians 
j of many language groups. 1 
The Guarani are the larg- 
est, but their numbers have 
dwindled. They once domi- 1 
nated a swath of South | 
America, from northern 
Argentina through Para- 
guay into southern Brazil. 
The total population when 
the Spanish and Portuguese 
arrived in the 16 th century 
was estimated at 2 million. 

Today, about 25,000 of 
the 30,000 Guarani of the 
Kaiowa and Nandeva tribes 
in Mato Grosso do Sul live 
on 22 small reservations 
scattered across the plains. 

“Guarani society is 
deeply connected to the 
land.” says Mauricio Souza 
Vilalba, a Guarani-speak- 
ing student But they no 
longer have enough land 
for their traditional 
lifestyle. 

Mr Vilalba, who is active 
among the Gnarani 
through a Roman Catholic 
agency, Cimi, says all as- 
pects of Gnarani life have 
religious significance. 


Religion was reinforced 
in a close-knit community 
structure led by a cacique, 
or religious chieftain, 
which has now broken 
down. 

The Guarani worship a 
divine family headed .by 
Nande Ru, “the great 


Despite his repeated assur- 
ances that he wants to stand 
down, Felipe Gonzalez, 
Spain's Socialist prime minis- 
ter since 1982. is expected to 
announce today that he will 
run for a fifth term in an 
early election promised for 
March.— Reuter. 


father" . According to tradi- 
tion, “the life of the people 


must mirror Nande Ru’s 
way of life . . . the expres- 
sion of Nande Rn’s word”. 

Because they can no 
longer live in the tradi- 
tional way, many Guarani 
find life empty of meaning. 
“Suicide is a protest be- 
cause a person can no 
longer express the word of 
Nande Ru.” 

According to Mr Vilalba 
and other analysts, the use 
of hanging or poison in al- 
most all Guarani suicides Is 
a way of stopping the word, 
or spirit, from ascending 
through the throat 

Suicide, he says, may be 
seen as a filial act of valour 
in a life stripped of mean- 
ing; — Los Angeles Times. 


SA toxic gas 

Clouds of sulphur dioxide 
from a blazing South African 
chemical plant killed three 
people and forced the evacua- 
tion of 2*j(X) before foe fire. 25 
miles from Cape Town, was 
extinguished, rescuers said 
yesterday. — Reuter. 


Drug suspect flees 

An alleged Pakistani drug 
smuggler has fled foe country 
and surrendered to United 
States authorities, diplomats 
in Islamabad said yesterday. 
Ayub Afridi, wanted in the 
US and Pakistan, flew to the 
United Arab Emirates last 
week, a US embassy spokes- 
man said. — AP. 
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It was all a bit of a surprise to those of us who | 
had clutched ourselves with mirth when Mathis 
entered the ring and removed his robe. We saw 
immediately why he had refused to bare his j 
torso at the weigh-in. This was not to avoid 
embarrassment. This was simply decorum. 
Richard Williams i 


Turkish blast 

A bomb exploded under a bus 
yesterday in Antalya, in 
southern Turkey, where the 
Motherland Party leader. Me- 
sut Yilmaz, was due to 
address a rally ahead of next 
Sunday's elections, the Anato- 
lian news agency said. There 
were no casualties. — Reuter. 


Vietnam rampage 

Thousands of Vietnamese 
football fans disappointed at 
their team's defeat in foe 
South-east Asia Games threw 
petrol bombs at police in Ho 
Chi Minh City at the week- 
end. Twenty-nine police were 
injured and 78 rioters were 
arrested, police said. — AP. 


Aristide's parish, in Septem- 
ber 1988 when heavily armed 
army thugs burst into a Mass 
and killed 13 people. The two 
escaped through a side door. 

Mr Preval, known affection- 
ately as Ti Ren# (Little Rene) 
because of his diminutive 
stature, was crucial in push- 
ing Fr Aristide to run for 
president in 1990. Fr Aristide 
named him prime minister 
and minister of defence. On 
September 30 1991 they were 
toppled by a military coup, 
which was reversed 14 
months ago when an Ameri- 
can-led force brought back Fr 
Aristide and Mr Preval 

While 20,000 United States 
troops occupied Haiti last 
year to restore democratic 
rule and oust the military, 
some 6,000 United Nations 
troops remain, including 
about 2^00 Americans, to 
help stabilise the country. 

If Mr Preval wins now, the 
challenge will be for the two 
to oversee the first peaceful 



Ken& Preval: opinion polls 
predict he will win elections 


transfer of power in the coun- 
try's turbulent 191 years of 
independence. 

After spending years being 
overshadowed by Fr Aristide 
in the Lavabis movement, Mr 
Preval seems more comfort- 
able in the wings and bag 
promised to-govern “hand in 
hand*’ with Fr Aristide, who 
is prohibited constitutionally 
from seeking consecutive 
terms. 

“If Haiti can establish a 
process whereby a tremen- 
dously popular president 
leaves office voluntarily, de^ 
mocracy will have taken a 
huge step here.” a diplomat 
said. “Even If power is going 
from one twin to another, foe 
feet there is a transfer is very 
important" — Washington 
Post - - - 
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Socialists 
extend lead 
in Austria 


WORLD NEWS 7 


*an Traynor in Vienna 


C hancellor Franz 
Vranitzky of Austria 
was confidant of ex- 
tending his nine- 
year noid on office last nisht 

]L h “ his Social Democrat 
surprised the pundits 
SSh by 33 3 Per 

cent of the vote, an increase of 
three points. 

th r e - far ‘ ri Sht dema- 
gogue Jorg Haider en- 
trenched himself as the most 
popular extremist leader in 
western Europe, maintaining 
his Freedom Party's support 
at last year’s level of more 
than 22 per cent. 

“We've shown that our sup- 
port is not a short term pro- 
test vote. We’ve consolidated 
our position." Mr Haider 
said. Gernot Rumpold, his 
wunpaign manager crowed: 
A quarter of Austrians sup- 
port Haider. Our movement 
will now target 1998" — the 
next presidential election. 

The clear losers in the elec- 
tion, triggered by the collapse 
of the coalition government 
m October, were the fringe 
Greens and Liberal parties 
and, most of all. the centre- 
right Austrian People's Party. 

Its leader. Wolfgang 
SchuesseL made the poll Inev- 
itable by walking out of the 
coalition. He gambled on 
replacing Mr Vranitzky- as 
the main force in Austrian 
politics, but his support 
remained much the same as 
last year at 283 per cent. 

The Social Democrats in- 
creased their lead over the 
People’s Party from 7 to 10 per 
cent, prompting speculation 
that Mr Schuessel’s career as 
centre-right leader would end 
less than a year after he took 
over. 

Austria has been ruled by a 
Social Democrat/People’s 
Party centrist coalition for 


nine years. But after the elec- 
tion in October last year, the 
two partners failed to agree 
on a budget for nest year that 
would- make the country fit to 
join the scheduled single 
European currency. 

Last night’s result could en- 
able Mr Sehuessel and Mr 
Haider to muster a slim ma- 
jority on the right and push 
the Social Democrats into op- 
position for the first time in 
25 years. Between them they 
took So of the 183 seats in par- 
liament But that looks un- 
likely to happen. 

Mr Vranitzky said he would 
talk to all party leaders except 
Mr Haider, and he looked cer- 
tain to insist on a coalition 
pact that woould preclude 
walk-outs and further early 
elections. Mr Sehuessel did 
not appear to be able to call 
the shots. Mr Haider is cer- 
tain to prefer to remain in 
noisy opposition, running a 
populist campaign against the 
single currency and aiming 
for the chancellorship in 1998. 

Mr Haider failed to do as 
well as the opinion polls sug- 
gested but still manag ed to in- 
crease his support, despite an 
amateur video, screened last 
Thursday by German televi- 
sion. which showed him 
addressing Nazi veterans, in- 
cluding former members of 
the Waffen-SS, in southern 
Austria in September. He said 
he was pleased there were 
still decent people around 
with strength of character, 
still true to their convictions. 

President Thomas Klestil is 
now obliged to ask Mr Vran- 
ttzky to try to form a govern- 
ment. It is likely that, with or 
the "big coalition" will be 
restored. Alternatively Mr 
Vranitzky. or a possible suc- 
cessor. could try a minority 
government with the Greens 
and Liberal parties. This 
would be four seats short of a 
majority. 



M aki n g tracks . . . Two soldiers patrol a train carrying fighting vehicles and 130 troops who will be among the first Americans deployed in Bosnia 
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Bosnia shuns soul-searching as 
peace brings fear and loathing 


World news in brief 


Yemen and Eritrean forces 
battle over Red Sea islands 


The war has ended but the urge for revenge will not go away. 
Without a clear winner or loser, it has been left to America to act 
as arbiter in a moral minefield, writes Dean Murphy in Pale 


Y EMEN and Eritrea fought 
a battle .yesterday over 
disputed islands in the Red 
Sea. Yemeni military sources 
said Eritrean warships were 
firing at Yemeni positions on 
the island of Greater Banish, 
but had not landed. Aircraft 
were reported to have joined 
the battle. 

Yemen had suffered dead 
and wounded in the clash, but 
the sources gave no figures. • 
Twelve wounded Yemeni 
soldiers were seen in one 
ward at a hospital in the Ye- 
meni capital Sanaa and hospi- 
tal sources said there were 


more. There was no immedi- 
ate word -on Eritreairl 
casualties. • -- : • : . 

An official Yemeni state- 
ment earlier accused Eritrean 
troops of “treacherous aggres- 
sion and piracy . . .. Violating 
territorial waters mid threat- 
ening security, stability -and 
international shipping in the 
Red Sea area.” 

’Hie disputed Greater and 
Lesser Hanish islands, near 
the Red Sea's southern en- 
trance. are in the middle of 
the waterway, slightly closer 
to Yemen’s coast than to Af- 
rica.-— Reuter 


T *HE most savage conflict 
in Europe since the de- 
feat of -Nazi Germany is 
officially over, but there is lit- 
tle soul-searching on the Bal- 
kans battlefield. 

An estimated 250,000 people 
have been killed and more 
than 3 million have fled their 
homes in three republics of 
former Yugoslavia during 52 
months of war. There is 
barely a family that has not 
lost a friend or loved one, or 
witnessed the cruelty of 
neighbour turned against 
neighbour. 

But from the Pale head- 
quarters of the rebel Bosnian 
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Prince accepts 
exile proposal 

nRlNCE Norodom Slri- 
Ivndh, the half-brother 
of Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk of Cambodia, has 
agreed to go Into exile 
rather than face trial on 
charges linked to an at 
leeed assassination plot 

against Hun Sen. the co- 
prime minister. 

Prince Sihanouk, who 
has condemned him for say- 
ing “unjust unjustifiable 
and unpardonable” things 
against Hun Sen, urged** 
co-prime mixusterlast week 
to. grant Prince Sirivndb a 
semi-pardon by allowing 
him to leave for exile in 
France. — Reuter. 


Serbs' in the mountains above 
Sarajevo to the promenades of 
the Croatian capital Zagreb, 
quiet reflection on the war’s 
moral lessons is rare. 

•The Serbs have had a 
tough history. They are not 
guilty at all. 7 said Branka, 
aged 37, a Bosnian Serb who 
sells household goods at the 
market in Pale. ‘The blame 
belongs to the Muslims and 
Croats.” 

Who should answer for tbe 
war's mass executions, die 
rapes, tbe wholesale burning 
of villages the expulsion 
of neighbours whose only 
crime was being Roman Cath- 
olic, Eastern Orthodox or 
Muslim? Should the Bosnian 
Serbs shoulder a hefty por- 
tion of tbe blame? 

“Nine of my relatives were 
burned alive by Muslims in 
their house in 1998, and only 
one of them survived," 
Branka said. “Who has the 
right to say who committed 
atrocities? America, just be- 
cause it is so powerful?” 

Ask about guilt and respon- 
sibility and in Croatia, in 
Muslim-led Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina. or in Serbia, and the 
response is not very different 
only the name of the culprit 
— Serb, Croat or Muslim — 
changes. 

In a war ostensibly fought 
across religious divides ma n y 
people in the crumbled rem- 


nants of what was Yugoslavia 
have not contemplated the in- 
tensely personal moral di- 
mensions of the bloodshed, 
nor do they wish to. Some say 
it is too early for such ap- 
praisals; other that such 
issues are irrelevant on a cen- 
turies-old battlefield where 
current enmities follow a pat- 
tern cf unresolved conflicts. 

The sort of soul-searching 
that experts say is essential to 
healing and reconciliation 
has been quashed by finger- 
pointing, hatred and painful 
denial. Nowhere in the Bal- 
kans has the cry of moral in- 
dignation that followed the 
second world war — ‘‘Never 
Again!” — found an echo. 

“No one is even asking 
these questions,” said Vesna 
Pesic, a sociologist and leader 


‘‘Unfortunately, it seems 
history shows us that only 
some terrible shock brings 
moral consciousness to some 
people, such as the atomic 
bombs in Japan or the de- 
struction of Dresden in Ger- 
many.” said Filip David, a 
Jewish author and anti-war 
activist in Belgrade. 

“In this war. people still 
don’t understand what has 
really happened. And those 
who do know are too 
ashamed, so they remain 
silent." 

Michael Williams, a former 
senior United Nations Protec- 
tion Force official in Zagreb, 
said tbe authoritarian and na- 
tionalistic nature erf govern- 
ments in tbe Yugoslav succes- 
sor states made it difficult for 
people to get an objective ac- 


‘All the villains of the war survived. The 
Americans haven’t sold their whole soul 
to the devil but at least sold part of it’ 


of the Civic Affiance erf Ser- 
bia, an opposition party 
which was against the war 
from the start 

"People do not feel respon- 
sibility for any of the bad 
things that happened. They 
still feel the need to seek 
revenge. It is happening on all 
sides.” 

Ms Pesic and others say the 
nature of the internecine Bal- 
kans conflict and its ending 
may have thrust a moral 
reckoning of the past four 
years beyond grasp, at least 
for a long time to coma 

Unlike previous wars, in 
which the victor and van- 
quished were easily recog- 
nised and the moral high- 
ground dear to defend, fhk 
war — and its peace — are 
rife with ambiguity and con- 
tradiction. No side has been 
totally defeated, no one people 

demoralised and unequivo- 
cally condemned. 


count of events. He is among 
those who say good and evil 
have been blurred by the 
needs, politics and war objec- 
tives of the day. In conse- 
quence, virtue has been a rel- 
ative not absolute quality; 
yesterday’s enemy can be 
today’s ally. 

State-run media have 
tailored information to sup- 
port the official line. Many 
people in Serbia still have no 
idea that Bosnian Serbs had a 
stranglehold on Sarajevo for 
three years, because state-run 
television did not report it, 
Ms Pesic said. 

Many thoughtful people 
have, therefore, found it diffi- 
cult to know what to believe, 
the Serbian historian Aleksa 
Dilas said. Should one heed 
the news or tbe whispers of 
one’s conscience. In time the 
conscience can fall silent 
under the barrage of disinfor- 
mation and rhetoric. With in- 


dependent voices isolated, no 
unbiased arbiter has been 
able to set the record straight 
he said. 

“If you go to tbe doctor, and 
he tells you to amputate your 
arm or you will die, and you 
go to 20 specialists and they 
all tell you the same thing, 
you will amputate your arm. 
Mr Dilas said. 

"In the same way, tbe nor- 
mal person turns on the tele- 
vision and hears the same 
thing about the war, and they 
come to accept it I don't 
blame the everyday people for 
what has happened. They 
have been manipulated by the 
elites.” 

The fate of the war-time po- 
litical leadership is a case in. 
point The man considered 
most responsible for stirring 
tbe pot of ethnic animosity — 
President Slobodan Milosevic 
erf Serbia — has been em- 
braced by tbe world as a 
peacemaker. Once described 
by Time magazine as the 
“butcher of the Balkans”, he 
is now presented as the 
region's guardian angel, 
shaking hands with Bill Clin- 
ton for the world to see. 

President Frapjo Tudjman 


whose pre-war nationalistic 
rhetoric and policies stoked 
fear among Croatian Serbs of 
a revival of Croatian fascism, 
has secured a country virtu- 
ally devoid of minorities. . 
largely by violent ethnic 
cleansing in Krajina last sum- 
mer. He did It with the mili- 
tary advice and tacit political 
consent <rf the United States. 

Alija Izetbegovic, whose 
Muslims are considered the 
worst victims, baa been left 
presiding over a country 
where rebel Serbs have been 
rewarded with almost half foe 
territory. In compensation, 
foe Americans — cast as 
moral arbiters in a moral 
minefield ■ — have promised to 
increase the powers of de- 
struction in foe region by 
beefing up Muslim armed 
forces. 

“AD the villains of this war 
have survived,” Mr Dilas 
said. "And the' Americans, 
while they haven’t sold their 
whole soul to tbe devil, at 
least sold port cf it”— Los 
Angeles Times. 


French PM faces new pressure 


Paul Webster (n Paris 


T ENSION between trade 
unions and the govern- 
ment remained high, 
yesterday despite a steady 
return to work by French, 
public sector workers. 

Another day of. national 
protest is planned for tomor- 
row to put more pressure on 
foe prime minister, Alain 
Juppe, before a social summit 
on Thursday. 

According to the unions, 
two million demonstrators 
took to the streets cm "Satur- 
day, one of foe biggest mass 
marches In 50 years. 

Although The police dis- 
puted the figure, even official 
statistics recognised that re- 
cord numbers erf : protesters 
marched In provincial cities 
like Marseille and Toulouse, 
only three days after impres- 


sive parades uniting rail 
workers, teachers, postal 
staff, power employees and 
other public sector workers. 

The high level of mobilisa- 
tion against welfare cuts has 
further damaged Mr Juppe’s 
authority. 

An opinion poll in the Jour- 
nal du Dimanche showed that 
67 per cent of foe electorate 
was dissatisfied with his ad- 
ministration, two points more 
than at the beginning of the 
national rail strike a month 
ago. 

This makes him by far the 
most unpopular prime minis- 
ter for nearly 40 years, leav- 
ing little doubt that foe out- 
come erf foe crisis will decide 
whether President Jacques 
Chirac sacks him after only 7 
months in office. 

Mr Juppg started, a crucial 
week by appearing on televi- 
sion to set foe limits on sub- 


jects to be discussed on 
Thursday with unions and 
employers. He refused to 
shelve welfare reforms, but 
appeared ready to discuss a 
new timetable that could de- 
lay the changes. 

He insisted- that the summit 
would concentrate on urgent 
measures to create johs, in- 
cluding. a possible cut in 
working hours from 39 hours 
a week. 

The unions appeared in no 
mood to let Mr Juppe set the 
agenda, despite a truce on foe 
rail system, which is expected 
to be back to normal by 
Christmas. Eurostar services 
from London are already run- 
ning to schedule. 

Tomorrow’s demonstration 
will probably be foe last show 
of popular force until the new 
year. Tbe raibnen suspended 
the strike because the govern- 
ment gave in to their de- 


mands that it should retain 
their special pension rights, 
shelve the plan to cut the rail 
network, drop privatisation 
discussions and sack the rail- 
way’s chairman. 

The welfare cuts were not 
on the foe railmen’s agenda, 
but Mr Juppe's negotiating 
power has been undermined 
by the labour minis ter Jac- 
ques Barofs statement that 
the government was ready to 
go back to square one on all 
issues. 

The employers council, the 
CNFF, has not yet decided 
whether It will sit down with 
the prime minister and 
unions. 

Yesterday hundreds of doc- 
tors protested against welfare 
reform. Tbe government has 
blamed over-prescribing and 
excessive medical treatment 
for much of the losses in foe 
social security system. 


Red tape and 
fog beat Nato 


Julian Barger in Sarajevo 


ATO’S biggest opera- 
tion in its history, the 
deployment Of troops in 
Bosnia, was halted temporar- 
ily yesterday by bad weather 
and Hungarian bureaucracy. 

A train carrying 130 Ameri- 
can troops, with tanks and ar- 
moured vehicles, was on its 
way from Germany to estab- 
lish a bridgehead in Bosnia 
for foe 60.000 Nato-led imple- 
mentation force (I-FOR). But 
yesterday, Nato’s finest spent 
half the day queuing^ at foe 
Hungarian border with Cro- 
atia before Hungarian cus- 
toms inspectors agreed to 
allow foe tanks through. 

One GI in a cramped train 
compartment held up a paper 
sign for the television cam- 
eras , which read: “Feel like 
caged animals waiting • for 
slaughter”. One officer in Sa- 
rajevo said: ‘‘I can’t actually 
remember this happening 
specifically in any Nato 
exercise." 

Bad weather also prevented 
foe arrival of 800 US para- 
troopers. They had been due 
to fly from Italy to the north- 
ern town of Tuzla. shrouded 
yesterday in freezing fog for 
the fourth consecutive day. 

Meanwhile, a squadron of 
US Apache gunsbips was 
turned back to its German 
base by snow in central 
Europe. 

US military officials In 
Tuzla said the troops were not 
expected to arrive in force in 
Bosnia until the end of the 
week, unless there was an un- 
expected break in the 
weather. 

A spokesman for the 13,000- 
strong British contingent said 
its' deployment was on sched- 
ule. About 40 per cent of the 
force is already in Bosnia 
where it has been serving in 
the UN protection force 
(Unprofor). 

On Wednesday, when Un- 
profor is due to hand over to 
l-FOR, foe British troops will 
swap their blue helmets for 
their regimental berets. 

They are planning to spread 
the zone under their control to 
Serb-held territory around 
Banja Luka. A British liaison 


team has already set up a base 
in a hotel in the city, and 
army spokesmen say foe local 
Serb commanders have prom- 
ised foil co-operation. 

Radovan Karadzic, the Bos- 
nian Serb leader, was yester- 
day fighting a challenge to his 
position in tbe Bosnian Serb 
assembly in Pale from moder- 
ates and delegates loyal to 
President Slobodan Milosevic 
of Serbia. 

Mr Milosevic signed foe 
peace deal in Paris last week 
an behalf of foe Bosnian 
Serbs, and is thought to be 
pursuing a behind-the-scenes 
campaign to remove Mr Kar- 
adzic, banned from office 
under the agreement because 
of his indictment on war 
crimes charges by a UN 
tribunal. 


Cramped soldiers 
Teel like caged 
animals waiting 
for slaughter* 


The Bosnian Serb assembly 
voted yesterday to reject 
clauses in the peace plan 
which transfer Serb-held 
parts of Sarajevo to the coun- 
try's Muslim -Croat federa- 
tion. The vote, however, has 
little formal significance. 

The Bosnian Serbs gave Mr 
Milosevic the right to negoti- 
ate and sign the agreement on 
their behalf It is not subject 
to ratification. 

The assembly also ruled out 
foe use of force to resist tbe 
territorial transfer. In line 
with a growing acceptance in 
the top ranks of foe rebel 
leadership that the war is 
over. 

Some of the estimated 
60,000 Serbs in rebel-held 
parts of Sarajevo have held 
demonstrations against foe 
peace plan. Most say they will 
leave if Bosnian government 
troops and police take control 
of their districts. 

At yesterday’s assembly 
session in Pale, Mr Karadzic 
sought approval for a new 
cabinet, packed with his close 
supporters. 


informative: 


With effect from 2 January 1996 the following 
rates will apply. 


Mortgage Rate 


From 

Loans of up to 249.999 7.94% pa 7,6! 

Loans of £50.000 and above 
agreed after 8 July 1991 7.79% pa 7.5 

Mortgage and Home Improvement Loan agreemt 
will be varied accordingly. 


Equity Release Loan 


H a mortgage Is held with First Direct or no other 
mortgage is outstanding on your property; 

From To 

Loans of up to £49,999 7.94% pa 7.69% pa 

Loans of £50,000 and above 7.79% pa 7.54% pa 


t 


It a mortgage is held which is not with First Direct 
AO loan amounts 9.94% pa 9.69% pa 


Rrsr Direct tea Aritign of MW®* Bank pic 
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Hidden street-cred in EU cash fc v**- - 

WILL consumers in Britain adopt the proposed Euro- jv ^ 

pean currency irrespective of what politicians decide? *** 

This is a key aspect of the debate over the "Euro” (the 

proposed single currency for the EU) which has 
received hardly any airing in Madrid or anywhere else. 

Suppose that Germany, France, Ireland, Italy and a 

clutch of other countries do adopt the Eure, as seems aM 5ap"^ tf 

much more likely after the Madrid summit than it did 
the week before when France's transport system was 

being paralysed by strikes. If that happens then UK K.'JHr J‘ 4 1 fl 
savings institutions keen to expand in’ the single f , 1 .aft ’ % ' * & 
market opened up by currency union, are bound to Jgf 

promote savings accounts denominated in the Eure to 

anyone in Europe or Britain who wants them. Lots of 

people in Britain may want to put their savings into a 

“strong*’ Euro account rather than a devaluation-prone ■ -- . .. _ ... 

pound. Letters to the Editor 

But if the Abbey National or Halifax woe to offer - 

savings accounts they would almost certainly have a Some bones of W— MU — 

plastic card attached to them. This would make it easier 7 ^. gllfftBA S6IIS 

— and cheaper — to make payments when going to Contention . V|iv wwllw 

Europe on business or for a holiday. Then, observing 

the emergence of a secondary currency in Britain, \A#HEN trying to acquire ■ N THE face of the offensive being Imposed on 

Sainsourys or Marks & Spencer may introduce credit VVbeef bones for research ■ unleashed by the French civic, social and 

or bank cards denominated in Euros to be used at recently- 1 'was told that m> ■government against the Europe of the peop 
check-out points. Other retailers would then want to eet 1 ? ss 1 verified officially that social rights of its own riti- Tariq All. 
in nn thp art Ruddoniv xh-i+oin mmnU „ " 6 they were not going to be zens, we would like to affirm Tony Benn. 

! mVe a J**° ad used for human consumption, our solidarity with the Robin Blackburn 
^ UTen 5^ . a .®r monetary Esperanto — whatever I would not be allowed to ob- women and men who have Stephen Frears. 
the politicians decide. A few years ago Nigel Lawson tain any marrow bones. been engaged in straggle for Hanif Kuresbi. 

tried to solve the political problems surrounding a Today I was supposed to the past few weeks. In fight- Harold Pinter, 
single currency by proposing an inflation-proofed rcceiTC a su PPly which did ing for their social rights, the Sbeila Rowbothai 

“hard-ecu”. It never cot anywhere oarttv because it vra* “* arrtve to**™* tte y Vl0re strikers are In battle for the Hilary Wainwrigl 

seen as a all taken by pig farmers to equal rights of all: women and and four others. 

to solve Britain s political problems feed their pigs. The tragedy men, young and old, em- New Left Review, 
rather t h a n as a serious rentnbution to the European stalled by feeding infected ployed and unemployed, pub- 6 Meard Street, 
debate. But the Euro, adopted by leading countries sheep to cattle. How long be- 11c and private employees, im- London WiV 3HR. 
would be an altogether more serious animal it would fore BSE crosses into pigs and migrants and citizens. 

coincide with interesting new developments in digital ^ “** of the food In defending public ser- UUGO Young s 

technolocv (like elerh-nnir mirw ahli tr, «mr a chain? vices and m raising the ques- IBhave much to 

^^ I ^w^ S ^ S + al) !^u 0 08117 a ^9— (Dr) P Zioupos. tion of social security and fore polarising the 

°f mgrtal money convertible mto Other currencies) Research Fellow. retirement pensions they af- debate further (Co 

which by themselves could enahle a common European Department of Biology, firm an equality and solidar- December 14). Jc 

currency to be introduced to Britain by market forces University of York. ity today being undermined wants in-depth stu 

rather than the politicians hi the quest for short-term impacts of a singii 

Irrespective of what happens for consumers, corpora- E“ SS 2 A 21 ? 
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National * 
lottery 
l^rulator 


Letters to the Editor 

Some bones of | Baje 
contention Klai 


Europe sells its soul fora Euro 


I A /HEN trying to acquire 
V V beef bones for research 


N THE face of the offensive being imposed on us, or the cess of German unification 

unleashed by the French civic, social and ecological has been the “finanzaus- 

goverument against the Europe of the peoples? gleich", the federal finance 

:ial rights of Its own citi- Tariq All. system which promotes 


less I verified officially that social rights of Its own dti- Tariq All. 
they were not going to be zens, we would like to affirm Tony Benn. 


cess of German unification wherever his place of birth, to 
has been the “finanzaus- lightly sacrifice his hard- 
gleich", the federal finance earned living standards in the 


used for human consumption, our solidarity with the Robin Blackburn. 

I would not be allowed to ob- women and men who have Stephen Frears. 
tain any marrowbones. been engaged in straggle for Hanif KureshL 

Today I was supposed to the past few weeks. In fight- Harold Pinter. 
receive a supply which did ing for their social rights, the Sbeila Rowbotham. 
not arrive because they were strikers are in battle for the Hilary Wain wright 
all taken by pig fanners to equal rights of all; women and and four others, 
feed their pigL The tragedy men, young and old, em- New Left Review, 


Robin Blackburn. 
Stephen Frears. 


a Ea leva Look sharp, 
ElliV Mr Howard 

wherever his place of birth, to THE Home Secretary as- 
lightly sacrifice his hard- I serts that it is impossible 
earned living standards in the to distinguish -legally be- 
tnterests of financial tween kitchen knives and 
convergence. knives such, as those in your 

Financial convergence can- picture (Deadly blades on 
not be contemplated without sale to all comers, December 
social eqnality, otherwise it 14). 

will simnlv be a confederation Either he' does not know 


system which promotes interests of financial 
equalisation of tax yields convergence, 
across both old and new Ger- Financial convergence can- 
man governments. not be contemplated without 

The snag is that Europe social equality, otherwise it 


financial 


New Left Review, 


(first the EEC and now the will simply be a confederation Either he does not know 
EU) has refused to discuss of countries in relative states enough about, definition or 
any such objective system for of poverty, brought together the law is unduly restricting 
dealing with disparities solely for the benefit of the the means at its disposal, 
across Europe. most powerful nations and in- There iajpothing _ wrong 


I WOULD suggest that your 
report on a new form of life 


ployed and unemployed, pub- 6 Meard Street, The “cohesion” funds now ternational industry and 

lie and private employees, im- London WiV 3HR deployed by Brussels by way finance, 

migrants and citizens. of regional and social policies The absence of policies 

In defending public ser- UUGO Young suggests we are ad hoc token — and of which indicate the practical 
vices and in raising the ques- ^Ihave much to study be- course relatively cheap. But advantages to Euroman of to- 
tion of social security and fore polarising the European nobody can be expected to tegration encourage fear of its 
retirement pensions they af- debate further (Commentary, ■ make considered choices over alms and results in the minds 
firm an equality and solidar- December 14). John Major Europe while discussion of of the majorities whose well- 


H UGO Young suggests we 
have much to study be- 


in ost powerful nations and in- There is. nothing wrong 
ternational Industry and with classification by in- 
finance. tended use. There is a short 

The absence of policies discussion on utility and use 
which indicate the practical in the UK Patent Class ifica- 
adv antag es to Rum man of in- tion introductory note — 
tegration encourage fear of its paragraph 7.5 available in 


firm an equality and s olidar - December 14). John Major 
ity today being undermined wants in-depth studies of the 


in the quest for short-term 
profit It is the public educa- 


impacts of a single currency 
and that is to the good. It is 


tinne uriTi j m i d niuli _* +1 _ - ■ report on a new form erf life tion system mid a genuine not forbidden to hope that ii/ r emuier oireet, 

nonswm almost certainly adopt the new Euro-cun^ncy symbion pandora (December equality of the right to knowl- some of the real Issues may be Liverpool L8 7P2L 


tried and tested policies 
remains taboo. 

Des McConaghy. 

10 Falkner Street 


in a full-blooded way from the start Most of their new 14) which, during its te 
loans are expected to be denominated in Euros (just as years is brainless, wit 
they adopted the ecu a few years ago until it became reappearing to 

obvious it wasn’t going to be the common currency). J5L 

They win pay for their European imports in Euros and S^mi^£a£dMr5S 
may eventually warm to the idea of paying salaries in Martin Lant^ 01 ^ 
Euros if there is a demand for it If farmers receive their 4 Smetimrst Hall Park, 
subsidies in Euros they may well try to pay some erf Billinge. 
their bills that way as well Of course, the whole idea of Wigan, Lancs WN5 7DR. 
a single currency may yet come a cropper. But if it does - - argaret Drabbi 
happen and Britain stays out it is worth remembering |V|p r e S ses concern 
that the world won’t Stand StUL whether James Kirk 


14) which, during its teenage edge and employment that the finally allowed to surface. For 
years is brainless, with the students are defending in example, the postwar German 
brain reappearing to adult their demands for places and experience of fe deralism — 
life, is incorrect. It is a grants. Women and men have and especially the more 
species already well known to joined to resist the attacks on recent German unification — 
most middle-aged parents. the welfare rights of women. has clear lessons for any pan- 

Martin Lunt.' All this raises the question European unification exer- 


T HE present French expe- 
rience is a massive reac- 


betog is, or should be. the 
raison d’etre of the enterprise. 
RJSearle. 

5 Thurloe Square, 

London SW7. 

lAfflLL one have to be con- 
Ww firmed Euro tic to qual- 
ify for Euro coins and notes. 


the welfare rights of women. has clear lessons for any pan- 
- All this raises the question European unification exer- 
of what kind of society we rise. And it is now quite clear 
want to live to. Should this be that one of the greatest contri- 
the neo-liberal Europe that is buttons bulwarking the suc- 


and especially the more tion against the globalisation ify far Euro coins and notes. 

recent German nnWleaMnn — of finance and its conse- or will Eurosis set in only 

has clear lessons for any pan- quences, and ah expression of after the Introduction of the 

European unification exer- the divergence between Euro- new currency? 

rise. And it is now quite clear pean everyman and his politl- Peter Lodge. 

that one of the greatest contri- cal masters. It Is clearly im- 35 Beresford Avenue, 

buttons bulwarking the sue- passible for “Euroman”, Hull HU67LS. 


the British Library of 
Science and Invention in Hol- 
born which Mr Howard may 
find it profitable to read. . 

Most disputes about 
whether or not a particular 
knife can reasonably be 
regarded as being, for exam- 
ple, for culinary or horticul- 
tural use could therefore be 
settled by calling in a chef. 


or will Eurosis set in only gardener, nurseryman or 
after the introduction of the their suppliers, 
new currency? DC Snow. 


Langley Court, 
Liss. 

Hants GU337LJ. 


Mad, bad or evil? 

Lessons to be learned 30 years on 


M ARGARET Drabble ex- 
presses concern over | n 9 kluAfimlr 
whether James Kirkup is «n a Dlllc TUlM 
receiving royalties for a poem 

of his which is available on THE. police can pat 

the Internet (Letters, Decern- ^wthemselves on the back 
ber 16). There are several for making the public feel ] 
sites currently compiling ar- that much safer after Opera- 
chives of material (The tion Christmas Cracker 


IT'S FoR WRO 

pie ON THE JOURfiiEY 


A Country Diary 


chives of material 


tion Christmas Cracker 


NO criminal has been more more written about than Gutenberg, and 
Myra Hindley. All manner of people who have had Archive) whict 
contact with her police officers, prosecutors, prison Goodwill of writ 
officers, inmates, prison visitors, chaplains and counsel- Jfe ' 
lors — have given their views. Many more people who royalties, she n 
have never had any contact with her — journalists, donating one or 
authors, psychologists — have given their accounts, of her own writi 
The trial judge, the Lord Chief Justice and the Home g JM Duggan. 
Secretary in setting out the reasons last year why she wRSSSmi 
should never be released from prison' have set out their Ipswicl ^ 
positions. The only person who has not publicly set out Suffolk ipi 2LY. 
her views until now on Myra Hindley’s crimes is Myra 
Hindley. Various garbled versions of what she has said \A/hile asce 
to friends have been published. There have been letters " V Kinabalu 
to newspapers, the Press Complaints Commission and X 

television documentary programmes. There was one ^ skrang Riv 
illicit interview by the Sunday Times last year where going downrivej 
the reporter was more interested in relaying her own a Glasgow Rang 
feelings about Hindley than HIndley's feelings about I shared the fer 
her crimes and motivation. For 20 years, of course, * t 

Myra Hindley denied all culpability. Now, eight years 
after accepting responsibility for her part in the murder . nm Golcber. 
of five children, she has written her account of why it 5 Blakesley Hill, 
happened. We print it today. Greens Norton, 

Different people will draw wildy different conclusions 
from her 5,000-word essay. The relatives of the victims NortiKmts 
will understandably be angry and see it as a manipula- 
tive bid to reverse the Home Secretary’s “no release” 
decision. This would be unfair to Hindley as she wrote __ 
at our invitation — and for no fee — as explained cm the f "X _ 
page opposite. Psychiatrists will be unimpressed by ber I j CU 
denial of any psychopathic disorder — nearly all I VJ 

psychopaths make such denials — but may be more 
impressed by experts who failed to find any evidence of 
a mentally disordered mind whom she listed in a letter 
we published in October. The tabloids, no doubt, will lift 
large chunks to reinforce their insistent message that 

_ _ ° ... ■ ST TknMiM — .... 


Oxford Text Archive, Project (Police hold 2,000 burglary 
Gutenberg, and RICE E-Text suspects, December 6)? j 


Archive) which rely on the Hundreds of homes were 
goodwill of writers/ owners of raided but we are not told 
copyright material. If Drab- how many raids resulted to 


SNETOSHAM, Norfolk: The auks, although comparable in 
little auk, a diminutive sea- size to a starling, weigh al- 


M EAR SC 
CARRIAGE 


DEiAr&h 


ble were less concerned with goods being found, 
royalties, she might consider As a solicitor in the West 
donating one or two examples Midlands area, I have been 
of her own writing. contacted by a widow in her 

E J M Duggan. late forties living alone with 

EDuggan@uea^c.uk her son aged 20. At 7am on 

32 Rendlesham Road. December 4. my client was 

Ipswich, woken by the sound of break- 

Suffolk IPl 2LY. tog glass and stepped into the 

hall to find four men running 
I A 1HIL& ascending Mount towards her. shouting aggres- 
VV Kinabalu in Sabah, I sively. The door was hanging 
overtook a young man to a off its hinges. Her terror was 


bird occasionally found on 
British coastlines in winter, 
is an irresistibly comic crea- 
ture. Rotund to shape and 
perky in manner, it is just 
two thirds the size of a puffin, 
and when viewed out at sea, 
where the wings, tail, neck 


most twice as much. They 
need to. Their gale-assisted 
passage through the North 
Sea (undertaken by excep- 
tional numbers this year with 
over 40,000 past Flamborough 
Head last month) can cost an 
individual a third of its body 


UCAOP *201 *• 00? L — ; and when viewed out at sea. Head last month) can cost an 

SftSk»« • ’ ■ ' - - ' • • ■ ■’* where the wings, tail, neck Individual a third of ite body 

_ . • and bill are virtually invisi- weight. It was not surprising 

Rail funerals meet their Waterloo ^ laoks 5 s ® ^ that uuiuodi ^ 

bird than a piece of animate saw at Snettisham RSPB 
■ flotsam. One of the few big reserve, one was a corpse and 

T HE definitive railway to the trains. Prices varied things about it is its popula- the other looked to be dying 
funeral service was pro- from 10 to 14 shillings for pau- tion, which is sometimes pro- even as we watched. The 
vided by the London Necropo- per funerals to as many posed as the largest for any third, however, appeared per- 
ils Company from November pounds as the rich wished to seabird to the world. In feet it fectly content, feeding con- 
1854 until the second world pay for their final journey. is easily outstripped by Wil- stantly. diving and bobbins 


IA/HILE ascending Mount towards her, shouting aggres- war (Letters, December 14). The British Railways Board son’s petrel, but in Greenland to the surface as buoyantly as 
V V Kinabalu in Sabah, I sively. The door was hanging This service operated from discontinued the carriage of its breeding colonies still a cork. And despite the unfe- 

overtook a young man in a off its hinges. Her terror was a private terminus just out- coffins from 1988 but the pri- number in the hundreds of miliar Ity of its Norfolk sur- 

Blackburn Rovers shirt On only partly assuaged by the side Waterloo (the entrance vate railway companies have thousands. Here they burrow roundings it may well have 


pay for their final journey. is easily outstripped by Wil- stantly, diving and bobbing 

The British Railways Board son’s petrel, but in Greenland to the surface as buoyantly as 
discontinued the carriage of its breeding colonies still a cork. And despite the unfe- 


the Skrang River a canoeist men announcing they were block to the second station realised that there remains a 


going downriver was wearing the police. They searched her 
a Glasgow Rangers shirt, and home for “electrical goods" 
I shared the ferry across the and slapped her son around 
Kuching River In Sarawak the face. They found nothing. 


Greens Norton, 
Towcester, 

Northants NN12 8PB- 


the police. They searched her survives at 121 Westminster demand for this service, 
home for “electrical goods" Bridge Road) into Brookwood John Clarke, 
and slapped her son around Cemetery (near Woking) 44 Mars ton Road, 
the face. They found nothing, where two cemetery stations Crookes, 

Sheffield S101HG. 


The after effects of such an — one for nonconformists, 
experience are devastating, one for Anglicans — served 
This woman will not feel safe each part of the grounds. Cof- 
with authorities in the future, fins were transported in 
Melanie Care w. special hearse carriages. 

Rockfield Rd. while mourners travelled to 

Monmouth, Gwent ordinary carriages attached , 


to cliffs and scree slopes to 
lay a single egg, which can 
hatch into a world of perpet- 


been comforted by the fam- 
iliar high yelping "ang-ang" 
calls of other Arctic birds. 


ual daylight still dazzling These were pink-footed 
with snow even in July. To geese, thousands of them 


Please Include a full postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime 
telephone number. We may edit 
letters lor clarity and concision. 


feed this solitary youngster, 
parents can make daily fish- 
ing trips of over 100 kilo- 
metres. It is a measure of the 


moving In loosely drawn 
skeins across a small window 
Of open sky, before being con- 
sumed again by the bank of 


high-energy requirements of evening fog out ova- the 
this intense season and its Wash. 


freezing conditions that little 


MARK COCKER 


Great expectations, very seldom met 


Commentary 


reasonable man, will include a optimistic belief that govern- the power of any British gov- floors of commodity ex- 
clause In his Bill which ex- ments could — given goodwill eminent Global markets, res- changes. Laissezjatre econom- 
empts from the general prohi- and average intelligence — ponding instantly to elec- ics has combined with devel- 
bition hussar officers in best solve the nation’s problems. It Ironic commands from any erf opments in science and 
uniforms, guests attending is the product of a desperate the world's financial capitals, technology, to convince the 
fency dress parties, and extras fear that “solutions’’, in the have seen to that Any Chan- general public that for a 


optimistic belief that govern- the power of any British gov- 
ments could — given goodwill eminent Global markets, res- 
and average intelligence — ponding instantly to elec- 


ZT" ... . _____ TJvH+qim _ .... ■ U1UUI1 uuoooi UIUUU3 1U suivc uie iwmiu » jauwcuBi. II 

Myra Hindley remains the most ^vfi woman rnmtain p Q y Hatters ley uniforms, guests attending is the product of a desperate 
— nr np.rhans. after Rosemary Wests convictions, me fenev dress narties. and extras fear that "solutions”, in the 


— or perhaps, after Rosemary West’s convictions, the 
second most evil woman. . . 

Demonising murderers does not help. Reinforcing the 
primitive popular belief — as the tabloids do — that 
there is a focal point of evil does nothing for crime 
prevention or deterrence. It is dangerous too because 
the criminal justice system is more easily esmsea its 
failures if the secular system is expected to deal with 
the supernatural. As Conrad noted: “Hie belief in a 
supernatural source of evil is not necessary: men alone 
are quite capable erf every wickedness.” So why did she 
do it? Hindley has every reason to reject the suggestions 
in a new book, "A Mind to Crime” by Anne Moir and 


in remakes of El Cid. But that, old sense of the word, no cellor who wanted to control 
in my view, is the only conees- longer exist Governments, capital movements would find 
AST week John Casey, stem which he should make to the people now believe, often that the money had left the 
the all-purpose aca- the dangerous libertarianism got things wrong, not because country before he had finished 
demic, fine d half a page which, as John Casey himself their members are corrupt the House of Commons state- 
of another newspaper often writes, did so much dam- prejudiced or stupid, but be- ment which announced this 
i complaint about the age to society during the per- cause getting things right Is intention. Thirty years ago, 
ts which back bench missive sixties. no longer possible. when I first put my name to 

ad chosen for this year’s However, It is not only Mr I was brought up against 

? Members Bills. He Casey's rejection of moral that new reality back in 1983 

irticularly critical of Sir restraint that I find discon- when, having become deputy /f /o /iooWaq an 

as Scott's proposal to certing. More disturbing is his leader of the Labour Party. I o wocu ao an 

ol pyramid selling and inability to understand the compounded the felony by aHinnrt tn fnrm<i nf 
roliferation of chain spirit of our age. He writes succumbing to Neil Ktonock*s * ui iui i jo ui 


I AJ 

■ the all-purpose aca- the dangerous libertarianism 
1 demic, fine d half a page which, as John Casey himself 
Mf another newspaper often writes, did so much dam- 
with a complaint about the age to society during the per- 
subjects which back bench missive sixties. 


David Jessel, which absurdly suggests there are biologi- man.” 
cal causes to all serious crime which can be diagnosed That is, I agree, a strange 
and treated before the damage is (tone. That to a road “Jetton of topics But 
which would lead to more harm than M^s 

own account demonstrates how much chance still plays man , at best encour- 

in crime: if there had not been a shorthand-typist ages nostalgia for the Middle 
vacancy at Mill wards, the Manchester chemical com- Ages. It is also employed in 
panv, she to unlikely to have ever met Ian Brady, the more lethal versions cf the | 
Surely, like most crime, the cause was partly structural- martfe] [arts and, lam rehaMy 
ist (violent father, abused mother) partly pathological S 

(deviant personality Including a fatal ability to control Smal perreraSn. All in all, it 
all emotion), and partly chance. But one purpose in is not the sort cf thing that a 
publishing the essay is to allow every reader to draw respectable Fellow of a Cam- 
their own conclusions. One-sided though it may be, bridge College should want to 
Hindley’s account shows prison counsellors have S®® 00 **!* 
helped her achieve real insight and self-knowledge. No doubt Sir NlcholAS - a 


MPs had chosen for this year’s 
Private Members Bills. He 


However, it Is not only Mr 
Casey's rejection of moral 


was particularly critical of Sir restraint that I find discon- 


Nicholas Scott's proposal to 
"control pyramid selling and 


certing. More disturbing Is his 
inability to understand the 


the proliferation of chain spirit of our age. He writes 


about the “current wave of persuasion and accepting the 
naive utopianism" and the role cf Shadow Chancellor, 
view "increasingly taken for Fear as long as I could remem- 


granted in Great B ritain " that ber, the Labour Party had ar- 
“most human evils can be gued about exchange control 


cellor who wanted to control whole range of human prob- 
capital movements would find terns — improvement cannot 
that the money had left the be guaranteed by a vote to the 
country before he had finished House of Commons. We have 
the House of Commons state- not been forced to endure such 
ment which announced this intellectual pessimism since 
intention. Thirty years ago, the Reverend Thomas Mal- 
wfaen I first put my name in thus persuaded the . thinking 

classes that the population 

balance could only be maifr- 

It is used as an . 321(1 disease, j 

The 1 age cf optimism ended 1 

adjunct to forms of 

sexual perversion 3&SSEKKS2S 

diminishing demands on pub- 
the ballot for Private Members 11c funds — was confounded. 


it is used as an 
adjunct to forms of 
sexual perversion 


oer, me i^auour irany nan ar- the ballot for Private Members uc luma — was confounded, cal and laudable Mr Yv»qpv 
gued about exchange control Bills, Members cf Parliament These days, we throw our asks why if we nrohihitJhe 
— the propriety and necessity were offered options which no hands to the air and cry, “The mWhibited 

nmhihitin<F ftui omnrt rtf FTonlf-h Sprvir-O ^ swneipg X ca- 


more difficult are the prob- 
lems that remain. We should 
rejoice that politics is not as 
simple as it once seemed and 
recognise that the damage to 
democracy is not done by poli- 
ticians who have ideas above 
their station, but by the people 
they serve expecting them to 
perform near miracles. Most 
politicians are displritingiy 
aware of how limited their 
powers are. 

Which brings us back to 
John Casey’s gripe about Pri- 
vate Members Bills.. Within 
their limited scope, they can 
achieve a little. And that is 
better than nothing. For exam- 
ple, Andrew Hunter’s attempt 
to reduce the amount , cf . dog 
excrement that is left around . 
the countryside is both practi- - 


remedied ... by legislators." — the propriety and necessity were offered 
Where, one wonders, has Mr of prohibiting the export of longer exist 
Casey been throughout the British capital. I decided to And the 


Ages. It is also employed in Casey been throughout the British capital. I decided to 
the more lethal versions cf the sceptical seventies, the cyni- end the argument — one way 
martial arts and, i am reliably cal eighties and the entirely or another — within the first 
informed, occasionally used as disillusioned first half of our month of my appointment as 
an adjunct to various forms of current decade? The only Treasury spokesman. In feet, 
sexual perve r sion. All in all, it plausible answer is, I fear, it ended within the first hour 
is not the sort of thing that a “Gonville and Caius College, of my initial briefing meeting, 
respectable Fellow of a Cam- Cambridge”. In the real world. Arguments about the desir- 


British capital. I decided to And the people know it 
end the argument — one way They are contamptnous of pol- 


Health Service can't do 
everything." 

Perhaps we are suffering 


iticians for all sorts of from the problems of success, 
reasons. But the most legiti- Malthus is proved “more 
mate, and the most corrosive, wrong*' every time that the ad- 
is the understanding that vance m ent of medicine dis- 
most of the decisions which af- covers a new cure or an addi- 


nine ordure, we should, not 
prevent cows from H wfe«ri-m g 
in their fields. Most- of us 
know that, to its effects on 


most of us realise that the cur- ability of exchange control 
rent disillusionment with poll- were a waste of time. For ex- 


Arguments about the desir- feet their lives are not taken 


tealth and hygiene, toe feeces " 


by Parliament, but in the geriatrics to satisfying life, 
boardrooms of multi-national The more of the easy problems 


mead- of carnivores and herbivores . 
vancanent of medicine dis- is quite different But it is 
covers a new cure or an addi- clear from his whole article - 
tl °^~, W?y k ee P in e that Mr Casey does xx>t recog-' : 
gena^ in satisfying life, nise whatTshall 


tics is not the result of an over I change control was beyond | companies and on. the trading 1 that civilisation solves the 

r ...... ... V, ,1 


material in any. , of its- many 
forms. 
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Grozny Dia 


er 18 1995 


David Hearst 

T o EVERYONE'S 
J™a*ement, not least 

end of the runway. At 
the time the airport man- 

JH2* 8 «• «*** about 
wJSl' ® x Plaf»ed to me at 
length how he would com- 

Kf^tothe ‘international 
air authorities” about it 
But you land. The stew- 
ardess of the recentiy-nrl- 
jatwed Aeroflot offshoot 
Dona Via parrots the west- 
ern farewell: “We 

jgKSSffiSSSSS 

seeing you again”, and 

there you are on the Tar- 
mac, bristling with heli- 
copters and flahiackets 
and guns. 

Sta n di n g at the gates to 
meet you is a sight to bring 
* *g «h» eyes — a throng 
of hustling taxi drivers. 
They rob you like no other, 
but they offer you lifts like 
no other, too. For the right 
sum of dollars — there's al- 
ways a going rate — your 

fate and theirs are briefly 
and intimately entwined. 
Through bomb raids, 
through roadblocks, 
through thick and through 

The first ritual is the in- 
troduction. Machined — 
shaved head, dark glasses, 
a Koran prayer dangling in 
its plastic wrapper from 
the rear view mirror — 
wanted to tell ns how reli- 
gions he was; how reliable 
he and hisZhiguli were. If 
Machmed gave yon his 
word that you would be in 
Vladikavkaz airport for 
the one o'clock flight, then 
on his honour you would. 

Through the window 
looms a world which never 
is quite what it seems. In 
some villages half the 
homesteads are smashed, 
burned-out wrecks, from 
the aerial bombing. But in 
between, a strange order 
still reigns. In the first and 
most dangerous days of 
Grozny's “liberation” by 
the Russian forces, one tax 
idri ver . who had brought 
os all the way from Zna - . 
menskoye, at the other end 
of the republic, insisted on 
making a short detour as 
we were on our way out of 
the city. Light was falling 
and we knew that after 
dark the Russian check- 
points would start shoot- 
ing at anything that 
moved. We still had a long, 
snowy and mountainous 
journey ahead before we . 
reached the safety ofhis . 
sister's home in Znamens- 
koye. But he insisted: 

“Just some tea. It won't 
take a moment.” 

First we had to run the 
gauntlet of frightened Rus- 
sian soldiers. He was a 
strong middle-aged man, 
bald like Kojak, running a 
solid Volga . The Russian 
officer frisked him, pushed 
him. and stole cigarettes 
out of the back of the car. 
But our man was a wise 
Chechen, who knew his 


Street values and the 
price-of-life index 
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HRASES find their 
I time and, in public 
comments ar>ri printed 
commentaries of the 
last week one line has fre- 
quently heen heard: "Life is 
cheap.” This was the wide- 
spread explanation offered for 
the stabbing of the North Lon- 
don headmaster, Philip Law- 
rence. Just as politics and 
economics use a cost-of-living 
index as a guide to the health 
of society, so theology and 
philosophy operate an unoffi- 
cial price-of-life index. And 
this, in the Britain of 1995, is 
generally thought to be falling 
steeply. But, with seasonal- op- 
timism. I want to argue that 
the price-of-life index is actu- 
ally rising, and may indeed be 
at a record leveL 
It's easy to understand the 
temptation of the idea of life's 
cheapness in relation to the 
death of Philip Lawrence. 
Here — at least to middle- 


class Britons — was a new 
kind of killing: petty, sense- 
less, affecting a caring profes- 
sion. "We have lost any sense 
of the sacredness of life," said 
Cardinal Basil Hume, called 
upon for his comments be- 
cause the school in question 
was Roman Catholic. A soci- 
ety in which abortion was 
permitted and euthanasia 
contemplated, he explained, 
should not be surprised if ca- 
sual murder then became 
commonplace. We are all fam- 
iliar with the argument that 
abortion is murder — and 
have formulated a view 
towards it — but here the car- 
dinal was suggesting some- 
thing much more startling; 
that killing in the womb leads 
by an inevitable process of 
moral degeneration to killing 
on the streets. Well, hang on. 
Do we really believe that 
knife-wielders consider them- 
selves to have been given a 
green light by the 1967 
Abortion Act? 

A favourite target of right- 
wing moralists is the young 
urban working-class male 
who — we read in one news- 
paper or another most weeks 
— has fathered seven chil- 
dren by six women, or similar 
appalled arithmetic. So, if we 
are to believe what we read, 
then the disadvantaged urban 
underclass, from which it 


seems to be assumed that 
Philip Lawrence's assailant 
came, has a distaste for con- 
traception which is easily a 
match for the Vatican’s. 

Equally, an inevitable effect 
of a ban on abortion, as fa- 
voured by the Catholic 
Church, would be a rise in 
population: many of these 
new citizens, it seems likely, 
would be unwanted, unpar- 
ented. unrestrained. In fact, 
logically, the widespread 
availability of abortion proba- 
bly reduces rather than In- 
creases the chances of being 
stabbed to death. This is not 
to present crime-control as an 
argument in favour of termi- 
nations but to fight the argu- 
ment on the terms chosen by 
the cardinal. 

It is possible that a section 
of society have come to view 
their own lives as worthless 
— whether because of pov- 
erty, unemployment family 
break-down or drug-related 
paranoia — and therefore to 
care little for those of others, 
but that Is quite different 
from suggesting that society 
In general has become care- 
less of life. The volume and 
horror of general reaction to 
Mr Lawrence’s death suggests 
that the majority of the popu- 
lation is anything but desenti- 
tised. That the death of un- 
known individuals — be it Mr 


Lawrence or, last month, 
the teenager Leah Betts — 
can prompt so much concern 
and comment, when their 
deaths in global terms are no 
more than a sparrow's fall, is 
proof of a culture which 
hugely values life. 

Another case in point was 
President Clinton's televised 
address to the American, 
people on his decision to com 
mit troops to Bosnia. The pur- 
pose of this speech was to ex- 
plain the possibility that 
some soldiers might die in 
battle. And the published 
memoirs of those involved in 
the Gulf war make clear that 
the possible body-count was a 
constant concern of Washing- 
ton throughout that conflict. 

Contrast this with the past 
It is not hard to imagine the 
reaction of Field Marshal 
Haig or General Westmore- 
land to the idea that, at the 
end of the 20th century, life is 
becoming cheap. For such 
men, a small town in 1916 
Britain or 1966 America was 
just a shop of off-the-peg 
corpses for next season. In the 
same way, the much- 
remarked surge of paciflstic 
English novels about the first 
world war is surely in part a 
reflection of the greater sensi- 
tivities of the present genera- 
tion towards mass military 
slaughter. 

It may be objected by some 
that the reluctance of Ameri- 
cans to see their own sons die 
abroad is a tacit acknowledg- 
ment that Bosnian life is 
cheap. Certainly, the high 
price-of-life index remains es- 
sentially a domestic measure- 
ment but even here, the need 
of the western military in 
recent conflicts to try to dis- 
guise opposition civilian ca- 
sualties behind the phrase 
collateral damag e” is indica- 
tive of a shift in attitude. 

In a more trivial way. the 


recent run of health .contro- 
versies in this country — 
over the pill, ecstasy tablets, 
beef and last week's govern- 
ment alcohol-drinking guide- 
lines — reflect further infla 
tion in the index. The guiding 
idea of modem middleolass 
existence is that death may be 
delayed by modifications in 
behaviour. Precautions may 
not always be effective — as 
we are reminded by yester- 
day's news that Linda 
McCartney is recovering 
from cancer — but the exis- 
tence of this risk-elimination 
culture is evidence of a soci- 
ety in which life Vs not cheap 
but held dear. Cardinal Hume 
might reflect that many of the 
experimental medical proce- 
dures which have troubled 
his Church in recent decades 
have been to do with the con- 
tinuation or even creation of 
life. 

In one way. human life has 
always been cheap, in that it 
can disappear in an instant in 
a terrifying variety of ways. 
On Friday, in Cornwall, five 
people were killed when the 
arm of a JCB machine being 
transported swung loose 
across the adjoining carriage- 
way. This was a human trag- 
edy numerically greater than 
either that at St George's 
School or any in the beef in- 
dustry, yet the story merited 
only a few lines in news- 
papers, and there have been 
no calls for a ban on the trans- 
portation of heavy equip- 
ment This seemed to be be- 
cause these deaths were 
readily accepted as a "freak". 

If any recent story indi- 
cated a casual acceptance of 
human disposability, it was 
that one. The others — Philip 
Lawrence, the commitment of 
troops to Bosnia, BSE, drink- 
ing guidelines — highlight a 
society which almost obses- 
sively cherishes life. 


Leaping like 
lightning 
in France 



Paul Foot 
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View from within 


Peter Timms studies Myra 
Hindley’s words for clues to 


the rest of her life — in jail or out 


T 


guide those who have to make 
h° mutt “«d a* we B ot back decisions which will affect herfor 

into the car. 

Round two corners, in an 
empty street, and there 
was his house. Two women, 
came out to greet us. We 
were bidden to take off our 
shoes and wash our hands, 
and there in the midst of 
the desolation — no elec- 
tricity, gas. or real food 
supplies — we were given 
plate upon plate of food. 

Neighbours emerged 
with long tales to tell. The 
“quick tea” was becoming 
a banquet. We got back to 
his sister's house in Zna- 
menskoye. Most herculean 
rides reach their destina- 
tion, and Kojak offered us a 
game of chess, at which we 
were beaten — with a 
smile. 

The day's nde is for 
money, and Chechens make 
hard bargainers. But once 
the price is settled, another 
code of ethics takes, over. 

You are their guest. They 
are responsible for your 
welfare. Shame falls on 
them and their descendants 
if they can't provide for yon. 

Thehre is an invitation 

which you can’t refuse. 

Behind the traditional 

turquoise-coloured heavy 

metal gates tn Benoi, in the 
foothills of the Chechen 

mountains, pudayews 


I HE REVELATIONS 
'by Miss Hiudley 
about her infatua- 
tion and subsequent 
‘•worshipping” of 
Ian Brady will , hold a fright- 
ening ring of truth for many 
woman. The chemistry of the 
man-woman sexual interface 
is still yet little understood. 
Myra Hindley has made 
clearer her complicity in the 
Moors Murders, and through 
this has given us a rare in- 
sight into an otherwise dark- 
ened world. Murder and mur- 
derers can be listed on a scale 
of depravity or/and danger- 
cusnesB*. the straightforward 
angry outburst that ends with 
a fetal result; -the “normal” 
one-to-one murder, tragic, de- 
plorable, but generally con- 
sidered understandable, 
where the police are called 
often by the perpetrator and 
where a cautious public lis- 
tens or reads with muted rec- 
ognition. There is then the 
murder which moves the de- 
pravity indicator lower down 
the scale, the killing that has 
associations . of the bizarre 
within a sexual or violent 

aberration that is climaxed in 


a death. Such killings may 
bear undertones of ritualism 
or acceptable sexual activity 
moving out of control, but 
still just inside the bounds of 
a disgusted public conscience. 
The police are called, the sen- 
tence is passed and normality 
is reaffirmed. When such 
killings are associated with 
the concealing of bodies, pub- 
lic fear looms larger and the 
Offender moves lower still in 
the scale of human depravity. 

Murders in our society still 
remain predominantly the 
isolated action of one person 
However when two people be- 
come involved in the killing 
business, fee event oar events 
take on a more troublesome 
voyeuristic attraction. 
Equally the killing of one 
adult by another adult how- 
ever gruesome, does not regis- 
ter on the lower depravity 
scale In quite the same way as 
does the killing of a child. 
When added to this is the 
rarer action of a man and a 
woman acting together, it 
to challenge fee whole 
edifice of human life itself: 
Miss Hindley, by writing 

now, provides for the first 


time a serious opportunity to 
consider what it Is that made 
and continues to make such 
depravity possible. 

It would be unwise to con- 
sider this writing by Miss 
Hindley as a complete ac- 
count, for how could such 
torment and evil be frilly ex- 
posed in one such explanation 
however sensible and sensi- 
tive it might be. The deep 
sense of the genuine in what 
is written, along with such 
public penitence, warrants 
the most careful examination. 

The lessons being pointed 
to by this unveiling of the 
soul may help us to under- 
stand more of fee pathology 
of relationships, where men 
and women are locked into 
acts of power, revenge, hate, 
violence, or sheer wicked- 
ness. It would be folly to as- 
sume that this type of rela- 
tionship/behaviour is 
unique. It is not there are 
thousands of children who 
receive from adults a glimpse 
of the anguish which in this 
case ended in eviL 

The more sobering reflec- 
tion is that many younger 
women win identify with the 
earlier aspects of the trap. In 
their search for the illusive 
object of security or admira- 
tion they are prey to the pow- 
erful, immature or emotion- 
ally-damaged male. Why did 

Miss Hindley “fell to tell"? I 
suspect for not dissimilar 
reasons that many women 
still prefer to bear the secret 

scars of unremitting violence 


than telL Telling all or even 
most, it Is feared, may bring 
down that which is all too 
often built upon fee shifting 
sands of damaging early-life 
experience. 

Within the account we 
glimpse a distressing early 
life that is a familiar back- 
ground to crime and violence 
in fee young, and not unnatu- 
rally she raises a protective 
shield towards a father who 
was part of a havoc-ridden 
family. The undertones of 
inappropriate power over 
parents which Miss Hindley 
admits gives a revealing in- 
sight into her subsequent 
behaviour. 




ER choice of the 
word “repentance” 
rather than “re- 
morse” may be at- 
tacked by some as yet another 
attempt to attract public sym- 
pathy. Such an interpretation 
would blur the many lessons 
her story holds. Until fee 
recent decision to remove “all 
hope" from one group of pris- 
oners, the work of the prison 
system was based on the no- 
tion of repentance, change 
and forgiveness by society. 
That remains the formal stat- 
utory position. However this 
denial cf hope for a few has 
cast a long dark cloud on fee 
many. 

Miss Hindley may without 
knowing it have pointed us tn 
a more corrupting decline if 
we allow prisoners to become 
the scapegoats for fee ills of a 


society which properly be- 
longs to us all. 

Today it is fashionable to 
make individual responsi- 
bility mean personal blame. 
Parents being responsible for 
cherishing ^iirfrep towards 
emotional security is a wor- 
thy aim. The absence of such 
care Is all too often revealed 
in young lives crippled by 
emotional or social depriva- 
tion and ultimately by crime. 

Most men and women in 
prison serving life sentences 
for murder have an astute 
awareness of who of their 
kind are dangerous. By fee 
same token among "lifers" 
there is a sense of what is 
fair. The imposition of action 
or remedies that are consid- 
ered generally to be unfair 
results in damaging bitter- 
ness and recrimination, in- 
side prisons and, I believe, 
within society at large. 

Where Miss Hindley is con- 
cerned the evidence of one 
rule for her and one for the 
rest of prisoners is clear for 
afl to see. The guidelines for 
considering “lifers" for 
release on life-licence (parole) 
have in her case been aban- 
doned to other consider- 
ations. The first and crucial 
question on whether a life 
sentence prisoner should be 
released under supervision 
concerns danger. Where dan- 
ger is not asserted release on 
licence would normally fol- 
low at or about the time that 
the punishment element in 
the tariff was completed. This 
test applied to Miss Hindley 
has always been that she is 
not a danger and she has 
served twice a recognised tar- 
iff. Other considerations in- 
volve the attitude of the of- 
fender and their “remorse" or 
"repentance'’ along with bow 
?y have made good use of 
their time in prison. The 
article by Miss Hindley may 
be considered her own 
answer to these questions. 

The final and more trouble- 
some matter in terms of “feir- 
ss” is, has fee offender 
served a sufficiently long- 
enough period to satisfy retri- 
bution. A previous Home Sec- 
retary behind closed doors 
decided Myra Hindley should 
be kept behind bars for ever. 
It is claimed that "public 
opinion” would not allow her 
to be treated as fairly as every 
other life sentence prisoner. 
That is fee question that 
ought to dominate, for injus- 
tice to one Is injustice to alL 


Rev Peter Timms was governor 
of Maidstone Prison, Kent, 
before being ordained as a 
Methodist minister. He has 
been a counsellor for 33 years, 
and it was to him that Myra 
Hindley first revealed the full 
account of her Involvement In 
the Moors Murders. 


I How it was commissioned 

M 


eve. how the Russians 
would one day leave them m 
peace. There Is a total asn 
suranc* in bis asrf 
the Russian soldiers were 
the victims, and theythe 
victors- “WhoneedsRus- 
sia? We are richer^ , 
them." Two sercreanorses 
heads were lying on the 

veranda. 



TEA Hindley first 
wrote to the Guard- 
ian on. October 4 in 
response to a Weekend 
Guardian article headlined 
“A cure lor murder?”- The 
article, which explored 
whether dangerous crimi- 
nals invariably have men- 
tal disorders, referred to 
Hindley in a passage about 
women psychopaths, ^wbo 
“appear to seek out their 
male equivalents to commit 

“To be casually labelled a 
psychopath by two people 
who have never met or 
spoken to . me llms to to® 
fare of reason, Hindley 
wrote. “In my 30 years to 
prison 1 have met spoken 
Jjrfth and been examined, by 
psychiatrists and, in 
njnr. a senior psychologist 
with whom I did a senes of 
tests, the resuttsof^blclj 

ruled out psychopathy. 


schizophrenia, manic de- 
pression, episodic dys con- 
trol and any form of psy- 
chosis or neurosis, hi a 
word, there was no evi- 
dence of a mentally dis- 
ordered mind.” 

Hindley added: “Nor was 
I ever, as a child or teen- 
ager, cruel to animals or 
. childr en.” She cited a bar- 
rister’s words that “she 
bad been a normal, happy 
girl” and a judge’s state- 
ment that she had been “a 
practising Catholic and reg- 
ular communicant”. 

Inevitably, Hindley’s 
riaiwm did not go unchal- 
lenged. Ann West, mother 
of LesleyAnn Downey, the 
10-year-old Manchester girl 
murdered by Hindley and 
Tan Brady in 1964, con- 
demned the letter as a ploy: 
“She is just a born Bar” 
Mia West said. “I know 
she’s a psychopath after the 


things she did to my child. 
That witch would say any- 
thing to get out of jaiL” Mrs 
West pointed to a tape- 
recording made by the two 
killers at the time of her 
daughter's murder: the 
voices of Brady and Hind- 
ley could be beard, with the 
sound of Lesley Ann beg- 
ging for her life. 

Other critical views ap- 
peared in file Guardian’s 
correspondence page. “The 
tone of her letter would 
seem to indicate her belief 
that these crimes were com- 
mitted by another Myra 
Hindley and that she, the 
letter-writing Myra Hind- 
ley, need bear no responsi- 
bility,” wrote one reader. 
“She should keep her head 
down, as does Ian Brady, 
and wait for death to 
release her.” 

Hindley’s crimes, how- 
ever, have rarely been far 


from the public mind. 
Thirty years after her im- 
prisonment, many ques- 
tions remain about what 
led her to commit such 
shocking murders, and 
whether the full lessons 
have been learned that may 
detect and prevent subse- 
quent violent crimes. The 
trial of Rosemary West, in 
particular, showed how 
limited is our understand- 
ing of the female serial kill- 
er. It prompted renewed 
national debate about im- 
portant if uncomfortable, 
issues- 

It was in this context that 
we invited Hindley to jus- 
tify her letter’s claims. She 
claimed psychopathy can- 
not help ns understand her 
crimes; but she felled to 
give an adequate alterna- 
tive explanation. She 
claimed to have been hart 
by a newspaper article; but 
she failed to mention how 
she felt about the pain her 
crimes were continuing to 
cause those close to the vic- 
tims. In short she had in- 


creasingly been responding 
to newspaper articles over 
recent months without con- 
fronting one key issue: 
what all those years ago, 
had made her act? 

When, two mouths later, 
a handwritten manuscript 
arrived recorded delivery 
at the Guardian, it con- 
tained a far longer fetter 
than had been expected. We 
print it today unedited and 
unpaid-for. In the hope that 
it will generate a serious 
debate about genuine 
issues. 

The decision to publish 
was not taken lightly: 
understandably, the vic- 
tims’ families, and many 
readers, may be angered 
and upset that Hindley has 
been given space in the 
Guardian. But the ques- 
tions these crimes ralse'are 
so serious that we believe 
there is far more to gain 
than lose from such a 
debate. 

David Rowan edits trie 
Comment and Letters Pages 


OD, 'twas deli 
cious!" exclaimed 
Walt Whitman 
after the revolutions of 1848. 
"that brief, tight, glorious 
grip upon the throat of 
Kings." And God. 'tis deli- 
cious, the tight glorious (and 
not so brief) grip fee French 
strikers have fastened on fee 
throat of political commenta- 
tors all over Europe- Ever 
since Chirac was elected pres- 
ident fee rightwing press has 
been singing the. praises of 
his government's "new eco- 
nomic realism" (more money 
for the rich: less for the poor). 
The good old Gaullist days 
were coming back, they 
crowed in unis on 
I get out two favourite texts. 
The first is a special supple- 
ment of the house journal of 
the British r ulin g class, fee 
Economist Everything in fee 
French capitalist garden was 
lovely, wrote the supple- 
ment’s author. The best news 
of all. moreover, was that fee 
French trade unions were 
“pathetically weak”. The sup- 
plement was published in 
May 1968, just in time for the 
pathetically- weak trade 
unions to occupy factory after 
factory, wring enormous con- 
cessions from the employers, 
paralyse fee. French govern- 
ment and shake fee economy 
to its foundations. 

The Economist’s compla- 
cency infected fee leftwing in- 
telligentsia. The annual 
Socialist Register of 1968 in- 
cluded an article by the dis- 
tinguished French Marxist 
Andrb Gorz which part- 
mourned, part-heralded fee 
decline of silly old working 
class habits like strikes. Gorz 
observed that the French 
workers bad grown up. They 
had discovered the joy of pos- 
sessions. They bad lost their 
old spirit cf solidarity. He was 
supremely' confident of his 
main prediction. "In the fore- 
seeable future there will be no 
crisis of European capitalism 
so dramatic as to drive the 
mass of workers to revolu- 
tionary general strikes or 
armed insurrections in sup- 
port of their vital interests.” 
The article was the source of 
much glee during the revolu- 
tionary French general 
strikes which instantly fol- 
lowed it 

For years now. capitalist 
ideologues and new realists 
ou fee left have been talking 
about the end of the working 
class, the new age of "post- 
modernism”, Of "post-For- 
dism", of “dinosaur*' trade 
unions. The revolt of the dino- 
saurs in France has taken 
everyone by surprise. Most 
commentators find the events 


too inexplicable to mention. 
So fer to fee right has the 
focus of political thought 
shifted that there seem to be 
no working journalists left 
who can understand let alone 
respond to the outburst of 
human emancipation all over 
France. 

So back to Whitman again: 

'•Suddenly, out cf the stale 
and drowsy air, fee air of sla- 
ves/Like lightning Europe 
le*pt forth.” 

From all fee exhilarating 
stories I’ve heard, 1 pick just 
one. Nowhere have the 
strikes been more solid than 
in Toulon where fee fasci st 
National Front recently 
seized control of the council. 
As strikes, demonstrations 
and discussions absorb work- 
ers and students of all colours 
and nationalities, the fascists 
have nothing to say. They 
skulk uneasily in fee council 
chamber while the events out- 
side sweep their racism into 
the gutter. 

The British Government 
fee official opposition and fee 
Economist are watching afl 
this wife great apprehension. 
They hope no one will even 
ask the rather obvious ques- 
tion: If the relatively small 
French unions can prise such 
concessions out of a recently- 
elected and confident Tory 
government, why do the 
much bigger and more cen- 
trally-organised British 
unions still go cm grovefling 
and conceding their mem- 
bers’ jobs and welfare to the 
weak, vacillating and univer- 
sally-despised Tory govern- 
ment here? 


I 


N THE flood of grief and 
despair which has over- 
whelmed fee relatives of 
the three men convicted of 
the murder of Carl Bridgewa- 
ter. since Home Secretary 
Howard said he is "not 
minded” to re-open fee case, 1 
curse myself for my naivety. I 
allowed myself to believe feat 
the new evidence hacking the 
already irrefutable case for 
the man's innocence might 
get a fair hearing. 

The first few paragraphs cf 
the official letter to fee men's 
lawyer from the head of the 
Home Office C3 department, 
Mr JM Potts, were enough to 
disabuse me. Here was the old 
whitewash in abundance. 

Much new evidence backed 
up Pat Molloy's allegation 
that his crucial and false con- 
fession was beaten out of him 
by police. Whom does the 
Home Office ask to look into 
the allegation? Police, of 
course. And the police dis- 
cover that Mollov was treated 
as though he was a guest in 
the Savoy Hotel. The depths 
of Home Office pusillanimity 
are plumbed in Mr Potts' let- 
ter when he says fee Home 
Secretary has “received confi- 
dential information” which 
*may implicate” two of the 
men, but he’s not going to 
reveal what it is. How on 
earth could such a surrepti- 
tious smear be published in 
an official Home Office letter? 
It Is quite Insufferable feat 
these innocent men should go 
on rotting in jail. 
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James Hepburn 


Tapping 

talents 


%*** *hB 


W ITH the death 
of James Hep- 
bum at the age 
of B8, we have 
lost a connec- 
tion with the artistic world 
before the first world war, 
and mourn a tap-dancer of the 
first quality, a significant fig- 
ure in aviation history; and a 
stalwart of north London 
socialism. 

Hepburn was the son of 
poet Anna Wickham and law- 
yer Patrick Hepburn. In 1919, 
his family moved to a house 
in Parliament Hill, overlook- 
ing Hampstead Heath, where 
Jim lived until his death. He 
was surely the oldest fre- 
quenter of Hampstead liter- 
ary and political salons. Anna 
Wickham had entertained 
D H Lawrence. Edith Sitwell, 
Mark Gertler and David Bom- 
berg, and one of Jim's earliest, 
memories was of a garden 
party in the summer of 1914, 
at which he and his two 
brothers carried “Votes for 
Women" banners. 

For various (innocent) 
reasons neither parent could 
live happily with the other. 
Anna Wickham committed 
suicide in 1947. In the Virago 
edition of her writings <1984), 
Jim recalled — with his usual 
equanimity — that she killed 
herself when the work of 
motherhood was done and she 
was no longer needed. “In this 
she was wrong," he wrote. 

She had given him a debo- 
nair attitude to life. She was 
as much at home in the CafS 
Royal as in serious conversa- 
tions about suffragism. Dur- 
ing one separation from her 
husband she took Jim, then a 


to for six 

months. There he learnt to 
Play a guitar, beat Aleister 
Crowley at chess(to the Great 

IKS t ^ e >- and met such 
of las mother's as 
Sylvia Beach and DJuna 
There la a portrait by 
Nina Hammett of him at this 
P^iod, as a. rather suave and 
worldly youth. If one did not 
know the subject to be Jim 
one would imagine, that ^ 
had painted some toft 
..k* f ® ct ’ Jim Hepburn, a 
highly democratic maw never 
had much notion of fashion, 
class or career. He left Uni- 
versity College School at 17 to 
work for LMS Railways. In 
ffle evenings, he went to a 
drama school because Anna 
thought this might help his 
stammer. Then he struck 
lucky, joined a repertory com- 
pany and was cast in piays at 
the Century Theatre. Anna 
gave him singing lessons and 
persuaded her friend Augus- 
tus John to arrange a meeting 
with the impresario C B Coch- 
ran, then managing Nodi 
Coward's career. In 1928, Hep- 
burn went with Coward for 
the American tour of This 
Year of Grace, and celebrated 
his 21st birthday in a Balti- 
more speakeasy. 

This was Hepburn's further 
education, and he g raduate d 
with a brilliant contribution 
to the art of tap. He realised 
that snappy dr umming with 
the feet could be combined 
with fast balletic routines and 
a modernist, therefore non- 
Astairean, personality. Until 
well into his eighties, Jim 
demonstrated his jazz-age 
dances on Parliament Hill 



Jim Hepburn in his Hampstead garden . . . home-brewed beer and a song from the thirties 


pavements or outside the 
Magdala pub: It was a vivid 
reminiscence of a papular 
entertainment of half a cen- 
tury ago. 

Jim’s younger brother John 
declined an Oxford education 
to join him, and as the Two 
Madisons (“Steps in Swing- 
time”) they were immediately 
successful. In the thirties 
they danced through Europe 
and America. Being a man of 
his time, Jim had quite a 
knowledge of the flips, slings, 
shrubs, sangarees, highballs, 
rickeys and coolers of the 
cocktail culture. But Jim and 
John were as happy to play 
Oldham as New York, being 
egalitarian and not very am- 
bitious. They were bottom of 
the bill at their last engage- 
ment Vera Lynn was top. 

Perhaps the bravado of the 


Dmitri Volkogonov 


The secret histories 


W HEN the history of 
the Soviet Union 
and its leaders 
began to be reas- 
sessed In the eighties, few his- 
torians were better placed to 
research the hidden history of 
the Bolsheviks than Dmitri 
Volkogonov. who has died 
aged 67. 

He was head of the Soviet 
army's Institute of Military 
History when Mikhail Gorba- 
chev's glasnost policy gave ac- 
ademics the opportunity to fill 


Mikki Doyle 


in historical blanks. His privi- 
leged access to closed military 
archives enabled him to be- 
come one of the first Russian 
historians to publish major 
new biographies on Lenin, 
Trotsky and Stalin. 

Alter decades writing cm 
Soviet military history and 
policy, Volkogonov began 
research into the life of Stalin. 
He claimed later that it was 
the material he discovered ac- 
cidentally in the archives that 
turned him from a staunch 


communist into an ardent 
reformist His three-volume 
biography. Stalin: Triumph 
And Tragedy, appeared in 1989 
(attempts to publish it in 1987 
had been thwarted by the 
party; and provided the first 
reassessment of the dictator 
published in the USSR, it was 
published in the west in 1991, 
attracting scholarly criticism 
for Its sometimes superficial 
Interpretations of events and 
failure to take into account 
western sources. 


stage bad kinship with the 
derring-do of RAF pilots. Hep- 
burn was always an enthusi- 
ast for planes. In 1939, he 
joined the RAF. He was a 
natural pilot (to the end of his 
days he was a virtuoso motor- 
ist) and also trained as a tail- 
gunner and as a navigator. 
This latter skill was the basis 
of his last career. He was 
awarded the DFC in 1943. 
Other wartime activities are 
not recorded, though he flew 
over Hiroshima a few days 
after the nuclear explosion. 

In peacetime. Hepburn 
remained an aviator for he 
had seen the potential of cargo 
planes. He was in the Berlin 
airlift; as a publicity exercise, 
he later flew around the world 
from east to west, only the 
second man to do so. Hie was 
in Eagle Aviation, then was an 


However, in the Soviet 
Union it became one of the 
sensations of the giasnost era, 
not because of its author's 
examination of the motives 
behind Stalin’s terror, but 
more for the minutiae of his 
life, previously unknown in 
the Soviet union, -that it 
revealed. Volkogonov assem- 
bled the largest private collec- 
tion of documents on Stalin, 
even his jotting. “After look- 
ing at some of foe documents 
Stalin signed. I spent sleepless 
nights," Volkogonov said. One 
recorded Stalin and his for- 
eign minister signing 30 lists, 
with the death warrants for 
3,187 people, before going to 
foe cinema. 

Volkogonov was bom in 
Chita, Eastern Siberia, the son 
of an agrarian specialist who 


Up and at ’em fighter 



Mikki Doyle . - . forever feisty photograph- kenneth saundhb 



IKK1 Doyle, the 
former women's 
editor of the Morn- 
ing Star and feisty 
campaigner, has died aged 79. 
In days when feminism was 
not high on even the most 
progressive editorial agenda, 
Mikki swept away from her 
page the fluff of frocks and 
homecraft to bring women's 
journalism into the real 
world. Her page was never po- 
faced, sectarian or anti-men ; 
it was part erf a movement In 
journalism that helped rede- 
fine attitudes to what women 
wanted to read about 
Mikki travelled a long road 
from her origins within a 
large Jewish family on the 
lower East Side of Manhattan, 
where poverty did not. as she 
said, stifle either humour or 
political debate. She acquired 
her Lifelong intolerance of 
social and economic injustice 
early, and by the age of 16 she 
had signed up to foe Commu- 
nist Party. 

An English sailor became 
her first husband and their 
two children were bom be- 
fore she was 20. These were 


foe years of the Depression 
and, as this first marriage, 
and then a second, felled, 
times were bard. Mikki did 
not let her personal financial 
problems get in the way of 
her political activity. Her son, 
Richard Marley, recalls a 
childhood out on the cam- 
paign trail with a mother who 
was loving while utterly com- 
mitted to her causes, whether 
it was the Spanish Civil War 
or saving the Rosenborgs. 

In 1949, a concert tour by 
Paul Robeson was violently 
disrupted by racist thugs. 
After Robeson’s concert in 
Peekskill, New York, Mikki 
was hit on the face with a 
rock and blinded in one eye: 
she never fully recovered her 
sight. Later that year, she met 
and married Charlie Doyle, 
who was to remain her soul- 
mate until his death in 1983. 
He was an expatriate Scot, 
whose activities as a trade 
union leader put him in 
prison as part of the McCarth- 
yite purges; he was then de- 
ported back to Britain. Mik- 
ki’s account of the night she 
joined him on his sea-voyage 


air-traffic controller, an RAF 
posting, from 1951-60. 

He then became a civil ser- 
vant in the Ministry of De- 
fence. His wife Margaret, 
whom he married in 1950, 
who was experienced in gov- 
ernment operations at Bletch- 
ley Park, did not know what 
his role at the MOD was. But 
he did shift work, and was 
probably one erf the team that 
monitored the possibilities of 
nuclear attack. 

Hepburn was never a mem- 
ber of CND, though he was an 
international, as well as an 
NWS, socialist. Immediately 
on retiring as a civil servant 
in 1977, be joined the Hamp- 
stead Labour Party and took a 
job in a Heals' bedding fac- 
tory. (He used to say at party 
meetings that he was the only 
person present to have 


was arrested and shot in 1937. 
Together with, his school- 
teacher mother, Volkogonov 
was exiled to Krasnoyarsk, 
where she died. Despite his 
political! y-suspect back- 
ground, he enrolled in a mili- 
tary academy in 1945, rising 
through foe ranks to become 
head d militar y propaganda 
in 1970, and director of foe 
Institute of Military History. 

In 1990, be was elected to the 
Russian parliament as part of 
the pro-reformist bloc around 
Yeltsin, and from 1991 he 
acted as security and defence 
adviser to Yeltsin. 

The following year, after the 
felled coup and the eventual 
collapse of foe Soviet Union. 
Yeltsin appointed Volkogonov 
to head a commission which 
oversaw the foundation of foe 


into exile was pure Holly- 
wood. She stood at one end of 
a windswept deck while a 
handcuffed Charlie was held 
by two federal agents at the 
other end. Only when the ship 
reached international waters 
was Charlie freed and allowed 
to go to her. At Southampton 
the couple received a celeb- 
rity welcome from the British 
press which had backed Char- 
lie all through his trial. 

The last days of rationing 
came as a shock but not as 
much as the British class sys- 
tem, which, for an American, 
added an initially baffling 
new dimension to the politi- 
cal mix. Charlie became a 
shop steward for the electri- 
cians' union and after a spell 
on the shop floor, Mikki de- 
cided that it was time to get a 
job that would pay mare. 
With no training or experi- 
ence she knocked 10 years off 
her age and got into advertis- 
ing as a copy-writer. Years of 
political pamphlet-writing 
gave her the skilis; her pro- 
nounced New York accent, 
which she never lost, con- 
ferred some of the glamour 
then attached to all things 
American and helped her 
bluff her way through. 

Her formal career in jour- 
nalism began in 1967, when 
she joined the communist 
Morning Star. Not long after- 
wards she was made its 
women's editor, a job she held 


PHOTOGRAPH- MARTIN ARGUES 

clocked on that day.) He al- 
ways looked 20 years younger 
than his real age, and was 
indefatigable. The Hampstead 
Labour Party must be hugely 
indebted to him: alas, he died 
before the next election. 

Nor will he see the new 
shoots in his garden, which 
he and Margaret turned into a 
kind of smallholding. Neigh- 
bours used to visit them 
there. We were given Jim’s 
home-brewed beer, a lecture 
in denunciation of the big 
brewers and, with luck, a 
song from the thirties. About 
foe MOD he never spoke. 


Tim Hilton 


James Geoffrey Cutclltte Hep- 
bum. tap-dancer and socialist, 
bom November 3. 1907; died De- 
cember 15. 1995 


new Russian defence minis- 
try. In 1992, Volkogonov dis- 
covered six volumes of previ- 
ously unknown material 
about Lenin in the Commu- 
nist Party archives. His work 
attracted criticism, from hard- 
line conservatives who at- 
tacked him for demythologis- 
ing Soviet leaders and liberal 
historians who criticised his 
shallow analysis. 

His other biographies were 
Trotsky. The Eternal Revolu- 
tionary. to be published in 
English next year; and Lenin: 
Life And Legacy, published in 
English in 1994. 


Isabel Montgomery 


Dimitri Antanovttch Volkogonov, 
soldier and historian, bom March 
22, 1926; died December 6, 1995. 


until her retirement in 1985. 

She was a founder-member 
of Women in Media, the pres- 
sure group that achieved 
much throughout the seven- 
ties to improve the working 
conditions and career pros- 
pects of colleagues. It was 
during this time that she 
formed a lasting friendship 
with the late Jill Tweedie. 
Mikki’s deep and genuine in- 
terest in people meant that 
she continued to make new 
friends all her life, including 
many who did not share her 
beliefs but whose love for 
Mikki allowed them to 
respect her politics. 

She will be remembered as 
a fighter. As a journalist, 
communist, feminist and 
anti-racist campaigner, she 
brought her up-and-at-'em ap- 
proach to many a battlefield. 
For many of us, there are 
later, less turbulent memo- 
ries of Mikki at home during 
her long retirement. We shall 
not forget our tiny friend with 
the loud voice, bolding court 
from her chair, chain-smok- 
ing and dispensing some of 
the most informed, entertain- 
ing and irreverent opinions 
around on all things, political 
and personal. 


Beverley Parkin 


Mikki Doyle, journalist, bom 
January 15, 1916; died Decem- 
ber 8, 1995 


Evangeline Bruce 





favourite lady 
party-giver 


E vangeline' Bruce, 
who has died -aged 8i, 
was Washington's most 
elegant, kind, and cultivated 
hostess. She didn’t like to be 
called a hostess, perhaps be- 
cause- in Washington, that 
word suggests vulgar political 
ambition, which she never 
had. And yet, for 18 years 
after the death of her husband 
David Bruce, the; grandest 
post-war era American am- 
bassador. -she entertained in 
the manner for which she had 
been famous at embassies in 

Bonn, Paris, and London. 

Evangeline inherited from 
her husband one of the larg- 
est and loveliest houses in 
Georgetown, and it was there. 
In a sun-filled room, that she 
would give her celebrated 
Sunday brunches of oysters, 
pr riQkp R salmon *wd delicious 
crystallisedbacon (her own 
recipe). She was already .over 
7Q when I. as a Washington 
correspondent, came to live 
around the corner. She was 
still beautiful but her youth- 
ful appearance was not. sus- 
tained without effort every- 
day she spent time in an 
exercise room, and in her gar- 
den was a long and very nar- 
row pool used exclusively by 
her for swimming lengths. 
She was notorious for leaving 
dinners very early In order to 
go to bed. 

Although intelligent and 
amusing (she could be quite 
waspish), Evangeline was shy 
and self-effacing, and she pre- 
ferred listening to other 
people talking . At parties, she 
would move gracefully about 
the room, soliciting informa- 
tion and opinion on the latest 
scandals in America and 
Europe. She loved gossip, but 
it was mainly out of duty that 
she continued to participate 
in Washington's social rit- 
uals. She seemed like a' royal 
widow, with a regal sense of 
social obligations. She was 
much closer to the Democrats 
than to the Republicans, but 
ber unofficial role was recog- 
nised even by the Reagan 
White House, and Nancy 
Reagan would visit her once a 
year for lunch. 

We went together in the 
winter of 1987 to the Washing- 
ton premiere of Les Misera- 
bles. Evangeline adored the 
show. “I love anything Revo- 
lutionary," She explained — 
which seemed comic in a rich 
Washington widow. Only 
later did I discover that she 
was conducting serious 


Another Day 


research into, the French Rev- 
olution and its aftermath, : 
which finally bore fruit this 
war with the publication of a 
■well-reviewed, scholarly book 
about the marriage of Napo- 
leon and Jo s e ph to e. - . 

Evangeline was bomtoEd-" 
ward Bell, an American diplo- 
mat. and his En g l i sh wife- 
Her father died when she was 
very young, and her mother 
r emar ried a British diplomat. 
Sir James Dodds. AS. a child 
she lived “in just.about every . 
country you can im a gin e" - . • 

She met her future husband 
in London during' th e war 
where they were both work- 
ing in the Office of Strategic 
Sendees; and they married in ; 
1945. David Bruce bad previ-. 
ously been married to the . 
.only daughter of the industri- 



Evangeline Brace. . . duty. 

alist Andrew Mellon, who had 
given him $x million as a 
wedding present to 1926. This, 
prudently invested, made him 
very rich. 

Bruce was the only Ameri- 
can diplomat ever to serve in 
all three top European capi- 
tals. After that, although sup- 
posedly retired, he assisted 
with the Vietnam peace talks 
in Paris, became America’s 
first representative in com- 
munist- and finally, 

was US ambassador to Nato. 
He died in 1977. ' 

The Bruces had two sons 
and a daughter, Sasha, who 
was murdered in 1975 at the 
family 's house in Virginia. 
(The principal suspect was 
her Greek husband, Marios 
Michaelides, who returned to 
Greece and was never extra- 
dited.) In her memory, Evan- 
geline set up a charity to help 
troubled young people. 


Alexander Chan c ellor 


Evangeline Bruce, hostess, born 
November 27. 1914; died Decem- 
ber 13. 1995 


December 18, 1946: John 
Turner, wham I first remem- 
ber as a small boy of fourteen 
watching the battles of 1940 
and whooping with excite- 
ment and delight came the 
other day. after being in 
prison for four months, at 
Birmingham and then Worm- 
wood Scrubs, for refusing to 
wear the King’s uniform. It 
appears that he went on pa- 
rade with yellow tie and 
bottle-green corduroys. He 


has had bis tribunal, and ' is 
discharged if he will do wel- 
fare work, so he is probably 
going to the Arctic . . . with 
the Friends Ambulance Unit 
He looks well and scruffy, 
only a little, a tittle wild, and 
as If he was made of India- 
rubber. He talks all the time 
about Anarchy; with Chris- 
tianity poking its head 
through the folds every so 
often. — Denton Welch Dia- 
ries . Allison & Busby, 1983. 


Birthdays 


Field Marshal Lord Bra- 
mall, former Chief of the De- 
fence Staff, 72; Ramsey 
Clark, human rights lawyer, 
former US Attorney General, 
68; Frances Crook, director, 
Howard League for Penal 
Reform, 43; David Cross- 
land, chairman, Alrtours, 49; 
Jules D ass in, film director, 
83; Christopher Fry, play- 
wright, 88; Cardinal Arch- 
bishop Jozef Glemp, Pri- 
mate of Poland, 66; Pamela, 
Lady Harlech, chairman, 
English National Ballet 61; 
Prof Michael Harrison, 
vice-chancellor, University of 
Wolverhampton, 54; Rose- 
mary Leach, actress, 60; 
Geoffrey Loft house. Labour 
MP. 69; The Rt Rev Christo- 
pher Mayfield, Bishop of 
Manchester, 60; Lord Mer- 


lyn-Rees, former Labour 
Home Secretary, 75; John 
Mott, civil engineer, 69; Al- 
bert Pacey, director- general. 
National Criminal Intelli- 
gence Bureau, 57; Kedth 
Richard, Rolling Stone, 52* v 
Lord Robens of Wol-- 
dingham, former Coal Board 
and Vickers chairman, 85; 
Steven Spielberg, ; film- 
maker, 48; A Sanchez VI-,- 
cario, tennis player, 24; Joe 
Wade, trade unionist 76. ' 


In Memoriam 

TOUT. In Iqylnfl mommy oJ Thomas Froi- 

D0c r^ r ' 




Jackdaw 




Author queries 

IN THIS season of dark 
eve nings and literary 
soirees, it is more important 
than ever for writers to 
observe the basic rules of 
comportment . . . 

Upon noticing that one’s 
friends are “puffing” each 
other’s works In the press. 
Among foe upwardly mobile 
class of writer, there is a 
vogue for public expressions 
of enthusiasm for the work of 
friends in the sure knowledge 
that compliments will be 
reciprocated by the same 
friend elsewhere. This behav- 
iour is acceptable, but only 
when the daisy-chain of 


mutual assistance includes 
you. If for some reason it does 
not the morally responsible 
author should take action. 

Upon one's name being mis- 
pronounced by the secre- 
tary of one’s publisher. It is 
unfortunate for me that I have 
a surname which the stupider 
type of secretary Is unable to 
pronounce — but even more 
unfortunate for them! Thus 
far , one has been obliged to 
have three secretaries dis- 
missed for insubordination. 

Occasionally the sobriquet 
“difficult author" has at- 
tached itself to me but if 
requiring basic sta ndar ds of 
j^ jtopg-Rg and literacy is to be 
"difficult", lam content to be 
guilty as charged! 

Upon not finding one's 
vrork In a bookshop. Many is 
the authorfaced by this prob- 
lem erf etiquette. It is, first of 
all. fatal to pretend to be a 
"member of the public" 
{ghastly thought!) and ask for 
one’s book. In the event erf the 
bookseller finding it one 
either has to buy It, which is 
rather tiresome, or leave It 
behind, which can give en- 


tirely foe wrong impression. 

Upon suffering from writ- 
er's block. This is a very com- 
mon complaint; by which I 
mean that only very common 
authors suffer from it. When 
“the words won't come”, it is 
both stylish and sensible to 
follow the recent example of a 
sem i- royal a mateur historian 
and borrow from the great 
brotherhood of authors avail- 
able in your local library. 

Upon your best friend sell- 
ing film rights to Steven 
Spielberg. In the caring 
world of authorship, we tend 
to regard foe success of any 
writer as a success for us all; 
on the other hand, this gen- 
erosity has its limits. As a gen- 
eral rule, you should be de- 
lighted by foe success of a 
friend so long as it is slightly 
less than your own. 

Upon your publisher em- 
ploying gutter language. 
They think it’s clever; they 
think it's flinny; they may 
even think it’s intellectuaL 
Publishers just love to punctu- 
ate their discourse with what 
I call the “Philip Larkin 


word”. The best way to dis- 
courage them is to respond 
with a hearty, “Watch your 
f*****g lip- sh**fece!" Invari- 
ably, the publisher will view 
you with a new respect and 
may even nominate your lat- 
est novel for foe Booker Pri 2 e. 
The Author’s etiquette corre- 
spondent. Miss Mot Juste, aha 
Terence Blacker, gives some 
timely advice. 

Detained 

Hunt Sabs: 151. 

Road Protestors: 53. 
Footiefens: 45. 
Environmentalists: 25. 
Travellers: 11. 

Tree Defenders: 11. 

No Live Exports: 3. 

Fascist Printers: 2. 

Peace Campaigners: 1. 

The Criminal Justice Act 
Arrestometer. published in Off 
The Case and In Their Face. 

Modem love 

NOW THAT “alternative" 
has become synonymous 
with “trendy”, gals no longer 
find the whole slacker men- 
tality to be a titillating depar- 
ture from the mainstream. 


Face it, irreverence has be- 
come a brand name and — 
while it may still sell movies 
— a woman needs something 
more . . . something different 
. . . something that shows up 
on time and doesn't call her 
“dude”. In other words, a 
gentleman. 

Being a gentleman means 
making a woman feel like a 
lady, not like one of the guys. 
And it’s a lost art Dating has 
become such a nonchalant 
enterprise that even the word 
"dating" seems like an his- 
torical reference ... We get 
together to “hang out” in- 
stead of making a firm com- 
mitment to rendezvous for 
the purpose of romance. If sa 
lot less threatening for a guy 
to say “let's do something 
some time" than 'Td love to 
take you to dinner this week- 
end" because he's not putting 
himself in a vulnerable posi- 
tion. He never admits to 
being attracted to a woman 
romantically, and so — if she 
turns him down — he can 
massage his sprained ego 
with the time-honoured oint- 
ment: "I never said I was in- 
terested in her anyway." 

But women want to feel 


special and desirable, not like 
an okay way to spend a couple 
of hours when there isn't a 
game on TV. When a man is 
particularly casual about 
spending time together, we 
may assume that he's com- 
fortable with just being 
friends. Should he suddenly 
thrust his lips to our direc- 
tion and grope wildly at our 
bosoms, we may mistakenly 
interpret that our “friend” is 
suffering a seizure and stick 



Bikini: old-fashioned gents 


an eraser in his mouth, as 
opposed to responding with 
the passion and enthusiasm 
he anticipates. Then we have 
to give the uncomfortable, “l 
like you but . . . "speech, to 
which he gives the “I never 
said l liked you anyway” 
speech — after which we stop 
hanging out altogether. This 
leaves a bad taste in every- 
one’s mouth. 

JiU Cagerman serious about 
getting serious in Bikini. 

Words wodds 

As black as the Devil's 
nuttin’ bag — EviL 

B n minin ' awea like a 
buzzard-clock — Mumbling, 
droning. 

Cowd enufffer a walkin’ stick 
—Stiff' 

AUuvan ’eap like a bull's 
pancakce — A great flaccid 
anri useless l um p 

As daft as a boiled owl — No 

use to anyone. 

As daft as a cuckoo ball — 
Useless. 

Wi’ eyes like chapel 'at pegs 
— Protruding and agog. 

Wi' eyes like organ stops — 
Protruding and agog. 

As fogo as a fummard — 


Stinks like a polecat. • 

As fast as a church — Fast 

asleep. 

Laike an iil-sittin* hen —As . 
fidgety as a chicken trying to 
hatch something sharp. 

As ranty as a ferret in anet— 
Extremely angry. ■ 

As thick as a puddin* 

De nse, i mpenetrable fog . 
referring to the weather. 

As itchy as a titmouse — An-', 
injury which can be safely 
ignored. ' 

As wild a buck rat in long 
gears — Very, very angry. 
Woss nor a fer-wettered yow 
—Unable to get up 
unassisted 

As w himmy as a. weather- . 
cock — Changesas often as a - 
weather-vane. 

Similes andsaylngs from 
Wodds and Doggerybaw, a 
Lincolnshire Dialect: 
Dictionary. byJMSims-Km- 
brey (Richard Shy. £15). 

E-mailjackdaw<Qiguardian- 
.co.uk.;fax 01 71- 713 4366; 
Jackdaw. The Guardkin, 119 - 
Farringdon Road. London 
BC1R3ER. 
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Tories in error 
on alpine scale 


THE ECONOMICS PAGE 1 1 



Will Hutton 


A FUN DAMENTAL ar- 
gument is under 
way in the Censor- 
vative Party about 
. British foreign pol- 
icy with potentially seismic 
consequences for economy 
and society'. 

It may take the apparently 
harmless form of searching 
*® r a model — whether it's 
Hong Kong or Switzerland — 
offering an idea of a success- 
ful capitalism around which 
toe party can unite. But the 
design requirements for this 
new model betray nothing 
less than a wholesale recast- 
ing of Britain and Us place in 
the world, and it's a measure 
of Conservative desperation 
that such a revolution is seri- 
ously entertained. 

Foreign policy in all states 
always reflects internal alli- 
ances and the balance of eco- 
nomic interests, and up until 
now the Conservative Party 
has faithfully prosecuted a 
foreign policy true to that dic- 
tum. The Churchillian con- 
ception of Britain — the 
champion of Western free- 
doms at the centre of three 
circles of influence, the US, 
Europe and the Common- 
wealth — had the happy merit 
of providing the two great 
Conservative interest groups, 
die City mvd the defence es- 
tablishment with a vast eco- 
nomic hinterland and the 


rationale for high military 
spending. The City's emer- 
gence as the number one cen- 
tre 1 for international finance 

may have been possible with- 
out EU membership — but 
few City leaders bet on it. 

But 50 years on, the Conser- 
vative Parti’ is no longer com- 
fortable with the domestic 
consequences of this long- 
standing foreign policy — in 
particular forging closer inte- 
gration with mainland 
Europe. The quest is on for a 
new model that can serve 
both its anxiety to preserve 
Westminster sovereignty and 
the City interest. 

Enter tlie Asian tigers — 
and Switzerland. Here are su- 
cessfui capitalist economies 
with none of the foreign en- 
trapments that beset Britain; 
why cannot we be like them? 
The Swiss mode] is becoming 
increasingly fashionable. 
Here is a European country 
with the highest per capita in- 
come in the world. It has a 
powerful international finan- 
cial centre and is not a mem- 
ber of the European Union. 

B ritain must go the 
Swiss way — with 
right-wing news- 
paper columnists, 
various Conserva- 
tive parliamentary luminaries 
and the former director-gen- 
eral of the National Economic 
Development Office, Professor 
Walter Eltis, all identifying 
the Alpine republic as another 
country to build economic suc- 
cess on an independent eco- 
nomic policy centred on low 
public spending and taxation. 

The tendentious and selec- 
tive interpretation of what 
lies behind Asian success has 
at-least met some reply — Pro- 
fessor Ron Do re provides a 
further antidote on this page 
today — but Switzerland has 


tended to slip through the net. 
To regard this highly regu- 
lated, state organised, fiercely 
nationalistic and yet greatly 
democratic country as a mod- 
el for British Conservatism Is 
an amazing misunderstanding 
of its dynamics, Switzerland 
is more a model for Tony 
Blair’s New Labour than Mr 
Major's Tory party. Here is ig- 
norance on an epic scale. 

Switzerland has much less 
independence and is keyed 
into German financial policy 
in a way that would horrify a 
British Eurosceptic. The 
Swiss National Bank has in- 
formally shadowed the mark 
for 20 years, in a fashion that 
makes Nigel Lawson's little 
experiment in the mid-1980s 
tame. 

It is true that the Swiss are 
the original monetarists 
firmly committed to the con 
trol of money supply growth 
but when the Swiss say “con 
trol” they mean it. Market in 
tervention by the Central 
Bank is rigorously backed up 
by a complex regulatory sys- 
tem enforcing rigid compli- 
ance with the targets includ- 
ing the compulsory 
sterilisation of excess liquid- 
ity along with stiff penalties. 
In 1988 there was a brief relax- 
ation of the controls as Swiss 
banks lobbied for Switzerland 
to follow London in deregula- 
tion, but the subseqent money 
supply growth led to new con- 
trols. In any case, long-run 
comparitive advantage in fi- 
nance was judged to lie in dis- 
ciplining banks’ balance-sheet 
growth by effective regulation 
rather than organising mone- 
tary policy along ultra-free- 
market lines as the Bank of 
England does — maximising 
short-term bank profits. With 
the franc strengthening 
investment bank Warburgs 
following stockbrokers Phil- 



lips & Drew into Swiss hands, 
it is a judgment amply borne 
out by events. 

Indeed Swiss international 
financial pre-eminence has 
gone hand in hand with a 
tightly regulated domestic fi- 
nancial system that is orga- 
nised to provide cheap long 
term equity and loan finance 
to a highly competitive manu- 
facturing sector. 

International savings are 
attracted to Switzerland and 
channelled Into high invest- 
ment levels by the financial 
system along lines British 
business can only envy. 


THE UNIVE R SI TY OF NOTTINGHAM 


ASSESSING 

OUR IMPACT 


ACHIEVEMENTS 

AT HOME 

AND 

ABROAD 

E ach year the University 
of Nottingham sets itself 
clear objectives in a number 
of different fields. The sum of 
these individual ambitions 
add up to a strategic aim. 

This is to sustain the 

University's acknowledged 
position in the leading group 
of research universities in the 
United Kingdom while at the 
■same time providing .1 
teaching and learning 
environment which ts second 

to none. 

Notlinghitin seeks to 
contribute to scholarship, 
understanding, invention, 
innovation and to promote 
economic partnership with 
the public and private sectors. 


Every year, in December, 
the University publishes its 
Annual Report. It allows ns 
to examine the extent to 
which we have succeeded 
in achieving our aim, to 
explain our policies and to 
demonstrate the lessons we 
have learnt from 
experience. 

It also provides an 
opportunity to examine the 
impact Nottingham has 
had nationally, 
internationally and, just 
around the corner, in our 
own local community. 

REGIONALLY, the 
| . University's impact 

Y is diverse; it injected 
N- some £200 million 
into the local economy in 
1994-95, is one of the largest 
employers in Nottingham, and 
the staff of its Medical Faculty 
provide much of the 
. consultant medical care in 
the City. 

Its new £5 million Arts Centre 
attracted greatly increased 
audiences for visas] and 
performing arts and more 
than 12,000 people 
participated in its Adult 
Education Cannes. 


NATIONALLY, 

| research awards rose 

Y by a remarkable 22% 
to a new high of £40 

mi l li on. Independent statistics 
showed Nottingham to be the 
most sought-after UK. university 
in terms of student applications 
- 17 - for each available place. In 
the teaching quality assessment 
exercise Nottingham returned 
one of the highest proportions 
of departments earning top 
grades. 

INTERNATIONALLY. 

| Nottingham made 

Y great progress towards 
"V br in g i ng to fruition 

exciting development schemes 
in Thailand and Malaysia, in 
co-operation with home 
governments and the private 
sector. 

In the fields of research and 
teaching, in economic, social 
and cultural life, we believe our 
staff and students nude great' 
progress in 1994-95. 

If you would like to read about 
our activities in more detail, ask 
for a copy of the Annual Report. 
It is available from the Public 
Affairs and Information Office 
Telephone: 0115 951 5765 
Face 0115 951 $733 
Electronic mail: 

Signy. Johns on@nottiligbaniAC.iik 



TIIE-UNIVCUMTYOF NOTTINGHAM. UNIVERSITY PARK. NOTTINGHAM NG7 2RD 
pJ^c aXTanh information Office Tat: ons 95 , 5765 ^ 01,5 9515733 


Voting rights on shares are 
restricted to allow business a 
stable ownership structure: 
and a system of publicly 
owned cantonal banks, mod- 
elled on the German savings 
banks, canalise long-term 
cheap debt to small and me- 
dium sized industry. 

Hostile takeover is rare; 
and foreign companies can 
buy Swiss companies only if a 
majority of shareholders con- 
sent Everything is organised 
to lower the cost of capital 
and support investment levels 
at just under 30 per cent of 
GDP. producing the highest 
level of productivity in some 
sectors in the world. 

Although propagandists for 
AnglchSaxon capitalism Insist 
that the Swiss are about to 
dismantle their system and 
follow the British, what is 
striking is how little it has 
changed 

Nor is public spending and 
taxation notably low. Social 
security spending was 17.7 


per cent of GDP in 1994, 
nearly four percentage points 
higher than the UK. despite 
much lower unemployment 
Current public spending is 
about 40 per cent of GDP in 
both countries. If the manda- 
tory savings for pensions and 
health insurance are in- 
cluded. the Swiss percentage, 
climbs even higher. 

S WISS enterprise is 
also rigorously reg- 
ulated. In agricul- 
ture the degree of 
subsidy to farmers 
is calibrated to the soil type 
and angle of slope of the hill- 
side. There are demanding 
benchmarks for skill levels 
and working conditions 
across the workforce which 
companies are expected to 
police, while specifications 
for buildings and equipment 
are highly detailed — and 
again rigorously enforced. 
Regulation is seen as a means 
of raising standards and root- 


ing out inefficiency and free- 
riding; deregulation is 
regarded as an avenue to a 
cowboy economy and declin- 
ing standards. 

Yet this is a highly demo- 
cratic country. It is organised 
as a federal republic of can- 
tons speaking four languages; 
there is a high degree of de- 
centralisation, and national, 
regional and local referen- 
dum s are regularly called. 
Britain by contrast looks 
more like an autocracy 
relieved .by the occasional 
plebiscite. 

Yet what animates the 
Swiss, rather as Ron Dore de- 
scribes the Asians, is a com- 
mon culture generated 
through a meritocratic, state- 
run, selective education sys- 
tem — anathema in Britain to 
left and right alike. To copy 
the Swiss would require a 
transformation of Britain’s 
educational, financial and po- 
litical system. Even the Swiss 
are divided about whether 


they can sustain their inde- 
pendence. In a recent referen- 
dum the financial, political 
and business leadership 
urged entry into the EU — but 
was beaten by the isolation- 
ism of the Alpine cantons. 
Switzerland needed to be in 
the EU to shape the forces 
that are increasingly hitting 
Swiss business ran toe argu- 
ment; and sooner or later toe 
country will join. 

The Conservative quest for 
a model of minimalist truly 
sovereign government taking 
a laissez-faire attitude to toe 
pattern oE its national capital- 
ism and social condition of its 
people is doomed. No such 
model exists outside Britain 
— and toe Brixton riots last 
week were a salutary 
reminder of the costs and 
risks of such a strategy. The 
true message from these for- 
eign models is profoundly dif- 
ferent to that the right would 
have us believe — but who is 
listening? 


Tigers of various stripes 



Debate 


Ron Dore 


T HE idea that there is a 
single East Asian pat- 
tern of economic 
growth, wrought of 
total openness, free markets 
and hands-off government — 
an East Asian Miracle in the 
title of the World Bank's 
report — is almost as absurd 
as Chris Patten's suggestion 
that Hong Kong should be 
taken as a model for Britain 
to emulate. Or as the sugges- 
tion that there was a single 
European pattern of growth 
in the 19th century. 

The economic historian 
Alex Gerschenkron’s concept 
of the “advantages of back- 
wardness" has a lot to tell us 
about toe growth patterns of 
same Asian countries, specifi- 
cally Japan. Korea, Taiwan 
and China. Two elements of 
the "late development syn- 
drome", technological leap- 
frogging and toe economic co- 
ordination advantages of 
nationalism, differentiate 
those countries from Thai- 
land, Malaysia or Indonesia. 

First, the technology leap. 
Agrarian East Asia didn’t 
have to go through the whole 


history of audio recording to 
arrive at compact-disc tech- 
nology. But combine the tech- 
nological leap with national- 
ism and entrepreneurial 
drive and you get learning. 
And in toe long run it's the 
learning that counts. 

American and Japanese 
firms take toe machines that 
produce CDs to Indonesia, the 
cheap labour boosts their 
profits ana employment, 
boosting toe local economy. 
But somebody transfers the 
technology to Shenzhen and 
soon the know-how that 
makes the machines work is 
transferred from American to 
Chinese heads. In no time 
there are 28 organisations — 
state-owned firms, town and 
village enterprises, joint ven- 
tures — pirating compact 
discs. 

The US Trade Representa- 
tive goes on the warpath; 
there is a compromise settle- 
ment in which the Chinese 
government appeals to 
national sentiment; “Look, 
we know that our ultimate 
aim is to surpass the bastards 
who’ve been screwing us with 
arrogant contempt ever since 
the Qplum Wars, but we can 
only win out if we play by the 
international rules- Other- 
wise well never keep the ex- 
port markets and the access 
for foreign technology that 


will make eventual success 
possible." 

Numerous other features of 
the Japan-Korea-China-Tai- 
wan (and in future Vietnam! 
pattern depend on this 
national sentiment. Two 
things in particular local en- 
trepreneurs justify their 
efforts to get rich on the 
grounds that they are making 
Japan, Korea, China, strong. 
Second, policy planners, 
recruited through a merit- 
ocratic educational system 
which ensures that they are 
the brightest of their genera- 
tion. are content to choose the 
prestige of a responsible 
nation- building rather than 
the higher salaries of the pri- 
vate sector. 

The result: government- 
business cooperation and con- 
tinuous consultation which 
make all the industrial policy 
instruments possible — indic- 
ative plans which serve to 
alert the private sector to 
what will pay off handsomely 
the day after tomorrow, not 
just today, and which promise 
rewards to patient capital, 
provided it does the skiU- 
buHding needed to comple- 
ment the physical investment; 
“exemplary” cheap credit allo- 
cations by state development 
banks from which private-sec- 
tor banks take their cue; con- 
trols over inward investment 


designed to maximise the 
long-term learning effect and 
not just (through local content 
rules and toe like) immediate 
local value-added: fostering of 
structures that maximise 
worker-manager cooperation; 
keeping the stock exchange 
under control as a minor 
source of new capital, not as a 
central institution whose va- 
garies dominate toe processes 
through which entrepreneurs 
gain the confidence to invest 

Malaysia. Thailand. Indone- 
sia are a bit different. Bureau- 
crats and their plans have 
less bite; Fewer resources get 
devoted to public-goods type 
infrastructure. The 8 per cent 
growth rates depend far more 
on inward investment from 
toe US, Japan and Europe. 

Just like Britain, in feet 
What would we do without 
those foreign -owned firms 
that produce 40 per cent of our 
exports? Which is not to say 
that an attempt to revitalise 
the Civil Service, restart 
Nedo-type business-govern- 
ment dialogues, foster long- 
term perspectives, etc, would 
not be as good for Britain as 
for Malaysia. Only that it's 
easier to do that if your "back- 
wardness" is of China’s rather 
than of Britain 's dimension. 

Professor Ron Dore teaches 
at the London School of Eco- 
nomics 


T ry to outwit the forecasters 


T HE Chancellor got Into 
a bit trf a lather at last 
week’s Treasury select 
committee. Asked how he 
thought the economic 
growth rate for 1995 would 
turn out Mr Clarke said it 
would certainly be less 
than 2.75 per cent — the 
prediction in the Budget all 
of two weeks ago. 

He then tried to hack 
down a bit. but bis heart 
wasn't really in it. Amateur 
forecasters can take some 
comfort from this vignette, 
which shows that even the 
Treasury gets it wrong, and 
thus be spurred into miter- 
ing this year's Guardian 
economics competition. 

To provide the right in- 
centive structure we are. as 


Indicators 


TODAY — UKs PSBR (Nov). 
OERr M3 (In week rel. to Q4 
arm.) (Nov). 

QER: Producer prices (in week) 
(Nov). 

TOMORROW — USs FOMC 
meeting. 

US: GDP (Q3). 

WEDNESDAY — UK: Non-EU 
trade (Nov). 


usual, offering a magnum 
of champagne to the person 
who produces the most ac- 
curate forecasts for 1996. 
There are five categories: 
economic growth. Inflation, 
house prices, unemploy- 
ment and, to add political 
interest the size of toe cut 
in the standard rate of In- 
come tax to be announced 
in November's Budget 
The maximum score is 
250, with 50 points for each 
section of the forecast For 
year-on-year GDP growth, 
and the increase in under- 
lying Inflation in the last 
quarter of 1996 compared 
with the last quarter of 
1995 — that is, excluding 
mortgage interest pay- 
ments — 50 points will be 


U& Trade balance (Oct). 
THURSDAY — UK: GDP (Q3). 
UK: Balance of payments (Q3). 
Fit Banque de France council 
meeting. 

FRIDAY — FB: Visible trade 
(Oct). 

UK: Stocks and capital expen- 
diture. (03). 

Source HSBC Wfirtsa ftwmrcft. 


given for an exact guess, 
and 10 points deducted for 
each 0.1 percentage point 
off the outcome. So if infla- 
tion comes in at 2.5 per 
cent as the Treasury bof- 
fins expect, a prediction of 
23 would garner 30 points. 

For unemployment, the 
prediction is for the season- 
ally adjusted claimant 
count for December 1996. 
Ten points will be lost for 
each 100,000 gap between 
the prediction and the ac- 
tual figure. So if the total is 
2,200,000. a forecast of 
2,500,000 scores 20- 

The house price category 
is based on the annual 
growth of the Halifax index, 
which fell by 1,1 per cent in 
1993 and grew by 0-3 per 


cent in 1994. In this case, 5 
points will be knocked off 
for each 0.25 percentage 
points you go awry. 

Lastly, the tax cut ques- 
tion. In last month's Budget 
the Chancellor trimmed the 
basic rate from 25 per cent 
to 24 per cent How much 
further will he go next year 
towards the stated 20 pence 
goal? If yon guess exactly 
how many pence come off, 
50 points are yours. One 
pence wrong loses you 25 
points, and if yon are two 
pence adrift, the score is 
zero. Good luck! 
forecasts on a postcard to The 
Guardian Economics Competi- 
tion, Economics Desk. 179 Far- 
ringdon Road, London EClR 
3EH 


Tourist rates — bank sells 


Australia2.02 France 7.37 Italy 2,420 


Singapore 2.14 


Austria 15.00 Germany 2.16 Malta 0535 South Airica 5.48 

Belgium 44.00 Greece 364.00 Netherlands 2.42 Spain 182.75 

Canada 2.06 Hong Kong 11.72 New Zealand 2.33 Sweden 10.15 

Cyprus 0.6975 India 53.81 Norway 9.56 Switzerland 1.74 

Denmark 8.36 Ireland 0.9525 Portugal 226.00 Turkey 83.458 

Finland 8*2 Israel 4.79 Saudi Arabia 5.76 US 1 .5075 

SopUM fir Mmwm £L*rj. ttvctomg maM" ranee ana onan sfltf sn at at ease d hornets at ftxbp 
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SOCCER 


Premiership: Aston Villa 4, Coventry City 1 

Big Ron’s time 

is running out 


Commentary 


David Lacey 


I N ENGLISH football the 
mastodon school of man- 
agement is practically ex- 
tinct Big Don, Big Mai and 
Big La wide — they have 
either passed on, passed over 
or simply passed by. 

Sadly Don Revie and his 
lucky blue suits are no longer 
with us. And while Malcolm 
Allison may still be lauding 
the virtues of Barry Silkman 
to anyone prepared to listen, 
his cigar has not made a back 
page for years. Lawrie 
McMenemy is now a Saint 
At Villa Park on Saturday 
the last of the breed gloomily 
contemplated a familiar scene 
and hoped that the ice age 
would not come too soon. Big 
Ron had lost again and was 
beginning to look defeated. 

It is just over a year since 
Ron Atkinson was sacked as 
manager of Aston Villa, hav- 
ing lost eight Premier League 
matches out of nine, drawn 
the other and been given die 
black spot that is to say a 
public vote of confidence by 
his then chairman. Doug 
Ellis. 

If the irony of Ellis being 
pictured in Saturday's pro- 
gramme accepting a cut-glass 
bowl “for his services to 
sport” had occurred to Atkin- 
son he was not letting on. 

In any case Big Ron had 
enough on his mind, like the 
4-1 defeat his present 
charges. Coventry City, had 
just suffered — a result that 
numbed whatever recupera- 
tive effect their 5-0 victory 
over Blackburn Rovers a 
week earlier might have 
brought. 

As the Premier League pro- 
gramme approaches its half- 
way point Coventry's 28-year 
hold on big-league status is 
looking decidedly palsied. 
They have been this way be- 
fore of course and always 
managed to stay up, but in 
past seasons their survival 
has tended to rest on points 
laid up In autumn against die 
chill of winter. 

Now. with two matches 
won, 10 lost and 40 goals con- 
ceded. the prospect of the 
First Division status achieved 
under Jimmy Hill being 
swapped for, well. First Div- 
ision status under Jimmy Hill 
is as real as it ever has been. 
Events continue to conspire 
against them. 

Again a' Coventry player 
was sent off, Richardson this 
time for coining in late on 
Johnson shortly before half- 
time having already been cau- 
tioned for a similar foul on 
Draper in the second minute. 
Three weeks earlier they had 
managed a draw with nine 
players but on the whole, for 
a team in Coventry’s position, 
it is advisable to play with 11. 

Yet such has been the state 
of Atkinson’s defence this sea- 
son that they often start 
matches appearing to be a 


man or two down. As Savo 
Milosevic, Aston Villa’s pon- 
derous but skilful young Ser- 
completed one 
hat-trick while an- 

other, one could not help 
imagining what the score 
might have been had Coven- 
try been facing Patrick Klui- 
vert. Either way the introduc- 
tion of Rennie at the back late 
in the g ame was never ping 
to cure the defence of itB 

collywobbles. 

Brian Little, who succeeded 
Atkinson as Aston Villa man- 
ager and is now succeeding 
with a rather more profound 
style of play, had had a feeling 
about Milosevic. “He 
been very bright at the train- 
ing ground this week,” Little 
explained. 

Maybe the thought of 
renewing acquaintances with 
Coventry, against whom he 
had scored twice at the end of 
September, had perked Milo- 
sevic up. His first two goals 
were studied headers 
following centres, from, 
respectively, Johnson and 
Draper, his third a shot tafeon 
with a confidence lacking fn 
the first half when nhimnx 
had been missed through a 
Serbian tendency to match at 
everything. 

While the quality in some 
of Villa's movements was un- 
deniable, even after losing 
Yorke following a clash of 
heads with Busst, it had to be 
set against defending that 
either stood off when a tackl e 
was needed or lunged in when 
it should have waited. Once 
Johnson, with a fine turn of 
speed and resounding shot, 
had ripped through Coven- 
try's cover to seme in the 12 th 
minute Atkinson's team 
never mended the tear. 

In attack Coventry are rela- 
tively well-heeled. Why buy 
Whelan, a forward, when the 
money would have been bet- 
ter spent on a defender? As 
Dublin flung himself full 
length to meet Tetter's cross 

and head them hank fwfn the 

contest at 2 - 1 , his ninth goal 
in as many matches, they 
cherished a modicum of hope, 
but the feeling quickly 
passed. McGrath’s tackle on 
Hall near Villa's 18-yard line 
set in train a sweet five-man 
movement that punished Cov- 
entry’s lack of nous and 
numbers. 

“It's got to be hard with 10 
men.” said Atkinson glumly, 
knowing that it might well 
have been equally hard with 
11. He clutched at a few wispy 
straws of comfort (“At 2-1 1 
thought we had a chance”), 
grumbled about a tactical 
query ("If you were at the 
game you don’t have to ask 
me that”) and then went out 
to face the wind’s bitter chill, 
and maybe an even bleaker 
Christmas. 


tat Johnson panto), 
Miknovfc (48. S3. 60). Cowotry CM y. 
Dublin (54). 

Mn VBn Bosnian (Spfcdc. h-Q: Ehlogu. 
McGrath (Scimaca. 68). Southgate. 
Charles. Draper, Taylor, Wright. Yorke 
(Townsend. 341. Milosevic. Johnson. 
Coventry Cltyi Fllan; Shaw, Busst. 
Williams. Tailor. Ric ha rd sen. Hall. Ndlovu 
(Pickering. 68). Dublin. Whelan. Salako 
(Rennie. 73). 

P Alcock (Red Mil). 
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Seiko Kinetic®. The first and oniy. : 
diet generates its own ener^ Jfrom 
movement. The perpetual accuracy .^ quartz -»■ 
naturally, without a battery. 'Its tiny powerhouses, 
converts ■ even your slightest movement into 
electrical impulses. Ecotogcafly sound and ultimately 
reliable. Seiko Kinetic is so efficient that you only 
need to wear .it for one day to ensure enough energy 
reserves to last .at least' a week. -Wear it eontihuaiiy 
and It wHI never let you down.- It’s bulit to last . 

SamedayaB watches wi> be made this way. 
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First Division : Leicester 3 y Norwich 2 


Leicester look to O’Neill 


Paul Weaver 


ARTIN O’NEILL is 
widely expected to 
be appointed man- 
ager of Leicester 
City this week following his 
resignation from the chair at 
Norwich yesterday morning. 

Robert Chase, the Norwich 
chairman, win this morning 
have talks with the assistant 
manager Paul Franklin — 
who was in charge for yester- 
day's game at Filbert Street 
“1 am very sad and disap- 
pointed to confirm that Mar- 
tin tendered his resignation 
at 11.80 this morning,” said 


Chase after the match. ‘It was 
not accepted. He had com- 
pleted just six months of a 
two-year contract and things 
have gone quite well.” 

It was a bad day for Nor- 
wich: hours after losing their 
manager they also gave away 
a two-goal lead to their pro- 
motion rivals in a fast, com- 
pelling match, although what 
was happening back stage 
was even more dramatic. 

Mike Walker, himself a for- 
mer Norwich manager who 
then suffered a brief and un- 
happy spell with Everton, was 
interviewed for the Leicester 
job by the club's chairman 
Martin George on Friday and 


his appointment was expected 
to be confirmed yesterday 
afternoon. In Filbert Street’s 
refurbished corridors after 
the game he looked a rather 
forlorn figure. 

“I’ve read I’m the 2-1 
favourite for the Leicester 
job, but then I was favourite 
after being interviewed for 
the Wales job and nothing 
happened." he said. “I’ll have 
to wait and see. I thought the 
interview went well but I 
never expected anything to 
happen before Monday or 
Tuesday.” 

Sympathy for Chase is tem- 
pered by the memory of how 
he let Walker leave Carrow 


Road and how a small club on 
the verge of notable achieve- 
ment was allowed to decline. 

But it would be a great 
irony if O'Neill was now to 
join Leicester, who have 
twice been controversially be- 
reaved by the loss of Brian 
Little to Aston Villa and. ear- 
lier this Tyinrtfh, of Mark 
McGhee to Wolves. David 
Nish was in charge yesterday. 

O’Neill, however, was 
Leicester's target before 
McGhee. They interviewed 
foe articulate Northern Irish-, 
man a year ago. but he turned 
down the job to stay with 
Wycombe Wanderers, al- 
though it has since been sug- 


gested he regretted the 
decision. , , 

Hardly surprisingly he was 
not at yesterday’s match, but 
his comments in the pro- 
gramme sounded like a fresh 
application for the job. “I had 
the possibility of signing to 
become manager of Leicester 
City but I told Mr George at 
the time that the only reason I 
did not take the offer was for 
reasons of timing,” he said. 

‘T was very impressed with 
the whole Leicester set-up but 
at the Hme I had what I sup- 
pose was a nonsensical dream 
fhat Wycombe could carry on 
climbing the leagues.” ' 

The pace and exuberance of 


yesterday’s match suggested 
that both clubs could prosper 
without a manager. Norwich 
went ahead through Darren 
Eadie and Robert Fleck made 
it 2-0 after 32 minuies. ' 
Leicester scored with a 
Mike Whitlow free kick in the 
38th minute, equalised 
tti rough I wan Roberts in the 
67 th and won the game with a 
goal from their extravagantly 
gifted substitute Emile Hes- 
key in the 80th. 

UdoMtan Poole; Hffl, Whitovr. Watoh. 
Carey, Parker, Cones. Taylor, Robins 
(Joachim, 81). Roberts, Rotting (Hoskay. 
5*}. 

Merwtoh: Gunn. Polston. Uilkinome. 
Newsome, Prior. MflWgsn. Bowen. Reck 
(Scott 57). Cftr ay. Wart. Eacfle (Adams, Bj. 
T MeHOron (Wsarslda)- 


In the air . . . Collymore tries to chip the ball over Schmeichel at Anfield yesterday, where Liverpool beat Manchester United 2-0 mchael stele 

Blackburn Rovers 1 , Middlesbrough 0 

Le Saux’s fracture threatens Euro place 


Cynthia Bateman 


G RAEME Le SAUX. the 
Blackburn and Eng- 
land full-back who 
broke his leg in this match, 
will miss most of the rest of 
the season at best; at worst he 
will not be fit to reclaim his 
England place for the Euro- 
pean Championship. Le Saux 
had an operation to have the 
leg pinned on Saturday eve- 
ning and will be in plaster for 
at least two months. 

The sight of him being car- 
ried off. with someone sup- 
porting the heavily-strapped 
hand he acquired in Moscow 
while two more paramedics 
steadied his leg, was as sad as 
one could witness. 

As changes in fortunes go. 


Le Same's have been pretty di- 
sastrous. After taking the title 
Blackburn’s form dipped as 
the injured full-back watched 
from the sidelines. When he 
returned, it was to uncharac- 
teristic notoriety in the Mos- 
cow fracas with his team- 
mate Batty, and a European 
ban. On Saturday a miserable 
end to what should have been 
a year of great memories was 
complete. 

That he will be missed be- 
came immediately apparent 
Blackburn have struggled 
this season without Wilcox on 
the left flank. They become 
even more unbalanced with- 
out Le Saux at left-back. 

Before Le Saux was injured, 
five minutes into the second 
half. Rovers had made mince- 
meat of Boro, who might have 


been further behind but for 
some debatable refereeing. 

Newell, following up after 
Shearer’s header hit the up- 
right had the ball in the net 
before the half hour but the 
referee disallowed it 

Minutes later Shearer and 
the Rovers supporters be- 
lieved there should have been 
a penalty awarded as Pearson 
held back the striker. 

Shearer eventually saw jus- 
tice was done with a superb 
shot four minutes before half- 
time, when Ripley’s cross 
reached Newell, who laid the 
ball back for Shearer to turn 
and strike in one movement 
finding the narrowest of gaps 
between Walsh and his right 
post 

Blackburn replaced the in- 
jured Ripley at half-time and 


Chris Coleman, the £2.8 mil- 
lion signing from Crystal Pal- 
ace in midweek, made his 
debut in a re-shaped defence 
which had to be reorganised 
again after Le Saux’s mishap. 
He bad been collecting a bail, 
which Juninho challenged 
for, when his boots seemed to 
stick to the turf and he fall 
awkwardly. 

Juninho, the sway of his 
hips when he runs — even 
without the ball — making it 
difficult to judge in which di- 
rection he will dart next, was 
left out in the cold for much of 
this bitter day but. when he 
did get into the game, Sher- 
wood had the measure of him. 

John Hendrie replaced 
Fjortoft after an hour, allow- 
ing Juninho to drop back a 
little. Here he proved more 


effective and began to worry 
the Blackburn midfield. But 
Colin Hendry, back after two 
weeks’ absence with hroken 
ribs, seemed at ease with his 
Coleman and they stood firm 
against Boro’s late rally. 

Middlesbrough had Whyte 
sent off in injury time for a 
second bookable foul on 
Shearer, prompting the Boro 
manager Bryan Robson to 
say: "I don’t know if the time 
is coming when we will be ex- 
pected to play football with- 
o ut tou ching each other." 

SC05IBb nwUmii n aw wi Shuiir 

(41MW. 

Maokhim Rover*: Flowers; Knnna, 
Berg. Hendry. Le 9aux (Fenton. 53). Ripley 
(Coleman, n-t). Bohlnen. Sherwood. Betty. 
Newell. Shearer. 


Mddtaefcraijtfa Walsh: Vickers. Whyte. 
Pearson. Cox. Flaming. Stamp, Uddls. 
Juninho. Fjortoft (Hendrie. 68). Barm by. 

P Denson (Leicester). 


Arsenal 1, Chelsea 1 

Hoddle finds the wide men 
to banish the splutters 


Ma rt in Thorps 


U NTIL recently we had 
only Glenn Hoddle’s word 
for it that he could turn the 
Chelsea side into a slick-pass- 
ing dream machine. 

The signings of Gullit and 
Hughes had looked no more 
than the addition of wire 
wheels and a go-fast stripe to 
a Ford Cortina as the team 
continued to splutter along 
like an old banger trying to 
find its breath on a cold win- 
ter morning. 

But suddenly, as if return- 
ing from a week’s testing at 
Estoril, Chelsea are purring, 
undefeated in five league 
games, and on Saturday they 
came within two minutes of 
winning at Highbury for only 
the second time in 21 years, if 
they had a reliable goals- 
corer, they would have. 

Ironically the arrival of 
Chelsea’s improved form has 
followed the absence of Gullit 
through inj ury and the un- 
availability of Johnson. Pea- 
cock. Sinclair and Spademan. 

The underrated Lee has 
donned the sweeper's mantle 
impressively; Du berry and 
Myers flank him with assur- 
ance; Burley and Newton are 
back near their best in cen- 
tral midfield. 

But perhaps the biggest 
jump-start to Chelsea's season 
has come from the new sign- 


togs Phelan and Petrescu, for- 
aging wing-backs bringing 
pace and balance. With Spen- 
cer and Wise sitting just be- 
hind the striker Hughes, 
Chelsea are now very useful 
on the counter-attack and the 
Arsenal manager Bruce 
Rioch admitted he “cocked it 
up" in trying to obviate that 
threat by man-marking Chel- 
sea's aces in the hole. 

What his caution produced 
was Arsenal at their consti- 
pated worst, and Chelsea 
were well worth their half- 
time lead provided by Spen- 
cer from dose range. 

Rioch reverted to 4-4-2 
after the break and Arsenal 
looked more like their new 
selves. Wise cleared off the 
line from Hartson and Khar- 
ine saved well from Wright 
before, late on, Dixon rifled 
an 18 -yard shot home. 

Arsenal’s relief was tem- 
pered by Bould’s sending-off 
for two fouls on Hughes. For 
the next game, at Liverpool, 
they will be without both him 
and Adams, sent off last week. 
After four draws in a row Ar- 
senal's season is in danger of 
slipping — just as Chelsea's 
gets a grip. 

BCORBRSt Arwtiali Dixon 188m In). 

|-tl. Spencor (2S1. 

fli in Beaman: Dixon Bould. Adams. 
Winter bum. Msrson. Koown. Plait. Jensen 
(HefOor. n-ti. Hartson. WngM 

T*— ' Khartue. Uyetx. Lee. Du Berry. 

Pelrescu. Newton Burley Phelan (Claris. 
ti-1) Sgeneor (Furlong. 88t Wise. Hughes 
~ Asnbv iWorcesuwj 


Celtic delight 
at Pierre show 


Patrick Glenn 


P IERRE van Hooijdonk 
spends his working 
days lending farther cre- 
dence to Scott Fitzgerald’s 
assertion that the most lim- 
ited of specialists is the 
well-rounded man. Celtic’s 
towering striker is clearly 
a one-trick act but his 
speciality is the most pre- 
cious and coveted in foot- 
ball: he only scores goals. 

This mastery of one trade 
has taken him to the top of 
the Premier Division scor- 
ing list with 11 goals, in- 
cluding seven in his last six 
games. Whatever he lacks 
in mobility and aggression, 
he is clearly justifying the 
£ 1-2 million Tommy Burns 
paid NAC Breda for his 
transfer last season. 

Celtic supporters had 
found him surprisingly in- 
effective in the air for a 
man of 6ft 4in but three of 
his last five goals have 
come from headers, includ- 
ing the one' that brought 
victory against Falkirk on 
Saturday and took the 
Parkhead team to -within 
one point of Rangers at the 
top of the league. 

If Celtic failed to sustain 
their most glittering form 
after taking the lead, it was 
possibly because they had 
been swallowing their own 
press cuttings. Praise for 
recent performances may 
have gone to their heads. 


Queens Park Rangers 2, Bolton 1 

Hateley beats pain barrier 
as QPR prosper on the hoof 


Neil Robinson 


lAfHEN Mark Hateley woke 
Win his luxury Ascot 
home yesterday morning the 
first thing be felt was pain. It 
is the same every Sunday 
after a match and all he can 
do is rest until the soreness — 
a legacy of his recent knee op- 
eration-eases. 

Today should be better and 
by Saturday he will be ready 
to launch his battered body at 
another defence. Although pa- 
tently not match fit, he has 
become so central to QPR’s 
strategy that he has made 
himself available to play two 
weeks ahead of schedule. 

There are those who ques- 
tion the wisdom of construct- 
ing a survival strategy 
around a 34-year-old with 
creaking bones, and the 
crowd, reared on the searing 
pace and salmon leaps of Fer- 
dinand. show grudging accep- 
tance of his merits. Perhaps 
Loftus Road expects more 
than Ear-post aeronautics. 

Of course Rangers’ man- 
ager Ray Wilkins does not see 
It like that, claiming that Ha- 
teley has been brought in to 
Increase options rather than 
narrow them. The reality 
seems different because play- 
ers short on confidence, as 
Rangers’ clearly are, will al- 
ways discount the subtle ap- 
proach to favour of the high 


hoof. This is not to suggest 
that Hateley is not a class act 
merely to question whether 
thi n gs are panning out as Wil- 
kins intended. 

Both Rangers goals came 
from Hateley knock-downs 
with chest and head. The first 
led to Osborn’s 4lst-minute 
strike. The second, which 
allowed Impey to drive home 
a ferocious winner, came via 
a Sinclair cross and provided 
a rare moment when winger 
and centre-forward showed 
instinctive understanding. 

Bolton heads were di pping 
even before Bergsson was 
sent off in the 75th minute for 
a lunge on the excellent Gal- 
lon. Todd gave away too much 
possession and De Freitas 
looked only marginally inter- 
ested in securing any. 

Rangers hence gained their 
first win since they last 
played Bolton in late Septem- 
ber; Wilkins afterwards sug- 
gested they would fancy Roy 
McFarland’s side next Satur- 
day as welL In fact it is Aston 
Villa, followed by Arsenal 
Manchester United, Chelsea 
and Blackburn — not a 
Christmas list to relish. 

SCOBSHSc Oftfb Osborn (41minl. impey 
(75). Bottom Sellars (44). 

OMfc Sommer; Bards ley. Ctialfla (Ready. 
811. McDonald. Yates. Impey, Barker. 
Holloway, Halaley. Osborn IGajien. 671 
Sinctea. 

BoJlon; Branegan,- Green. Phillips 
Falrclough. Bergsson. Taggart. Corclc, 
Todd (McAnexpis. 84). Sellars. De Freitas. 
McQintay. 

S Lodge (Barnsley). 


Newcastle Utd 1 
Everton 0 

United 
come 
of age 


DavM Hopps 


I F desirable human beings 
are often praised for their 
good bone structure, attrac- 
tive football teams are often 
suspected of having no back- 
bone at all Newcastle Unit- 
ed’s midwinter collapse last 
season placed them firmly in 
the land of the invertebrates 
but they emphasised against 
Everton that since then they 
have undergone a definite 
metamorphosis. 

If Newcastle win the title, 
they might nominate this vic- 
tory as the one that convinced 
them of their right to be 
champions. Kevin Keegan 
might have previously lived 
In dread of the first blue TV 
weather map bat today he can 
face the bleakest winter with 
confidence undimmed. 

Newcastle could almost 
claim to have succeeded with 
a skeleton staff The sending 
off of John Berestord — quite 
properly dismissed for haul- ' 
tog back Andre Kanchelskls 
as he bore down on goal — 
reduced them to 10 .men for 
nearly an hour but brought 
such a spirited and intelligent 
response that an Everton side 
close to their best failed to 
tekp advantage. 

Newcastle were already 
ahead through Ferdinand's 
18th Premiership goal of the 
season, turned across Sou- 
thall at the near post from 
Beardsley's perceptive pass. 
They protected the lead as if 
their reputation depended 
upon it To some extent it did; 
defeat last week at Chelsea 
had encouraged suspicions 
that the jitters had begun. 

Keegan was honest enough 
to concede that he had some 
fleeting doubts of his own. 
“When you are top of the 
table, you do begin to wonder 
where you might trip up," he 
said. “You do get negative 
thoughts. Sometimes you 
need to survive shocks such 
as having a man sent off to 
keep your confidence high." 

Ginola, who came close to 
his first goal at St James' 
Park when be struck the post 
six minutes from time, at- 
tracted plaudits for a passion- 
ate display which made light 
erf the withdrawal, for tactical 
reasons, of his fallow winger 
Gillespie upon Beresford's 
dismissal. Albert, underem- 
ployed this season, substi- 
tuted impressively at left 
back. 

But popular acclaim was 
deservedly reserved for Pavel 
Smicek, who kept goal with 
notable confidence for a man 
playing his first full g ame of 
the season because of an in- 
jury to his close-season 
replacement His] op. Smicek 
in i ti ally lost his place because 
of suspension, although for 
Keegan , who had become un- 
comfortable with hia maver- 
ick tendencies, that was 
surely little more than a 
convenience. 

If Smicek maintains this 
form, however, dropping him 
will be nigh impossible. His 
switch of direction to save 
Limpar’s deflected shot eight 
minutes from time was out- 
standing. and Amokachi 
failed to beat him with three 
good opportunities. 

Everton introduced Duncan 
Ferguson for the last half 
hour but two tame headers 
revealed that, since his 
release from jail, his most 
pressing problem has 
switched from time to timing 
Joe Hoyle, Everton ’s man- 
r, is becoming impatient 
b the constant Ferguson 
theme, saying: “It’s no longer 
the Duncan Ferguson side- 
show. We are not a one-man 
team. He just wears No. 9 for 
the Blues” It is a pity that 
view was not taken when they 
ordered the pipe band. 

SCOMKt H aw n a aU , Undo* Ferdinand 
(IT mini. 

MawoutM* United: Sr nice le Barton. 
FBacoa^Howojr. Bareslord. Gillespie 
Wbert. 3S>. Lea Clark. Ginola. Beard stay, 
rergnuin. 

ST rt,l E ® Qulha,l: Jackson (Ferguson. 
S7), Watson. Short. Uns worth. 

Pinson (Horne, h-t) , 
Bthroll. Umpar. Stuart, Amokachi 
P DutWn (Portund). 
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One is ruthless and 
the other is anxious 


Jeremy Alexander reports on how a Saturday of sweat struck 
the newly installed managers Howard Kendall and Mark McGhee 


I P Howard Kendall 
recalls anything of his 
79 days at the helm of 
Notts County last sea- 
son, it may be that in the 
lower reaches of the First 
Division it is the percent- 
age game that pays — tak- 
ing no chances. 

At Ipswich on Saturday 
his new charges Sheffield 
United took one, which was I 
all they made, and sneaked 
a point that Mark McGhee, 
embarking with Wolves 
against Port Vale at Molin- 
eux, would have been 
thankful for. 

Inevitably both new men 
recognised lack of confi- 
dence. Confident sides keep 
managers in jobs. Kendall, 
therefore, was gratefiil for 
the HO per cent effort be 
had asked for. “The spirit 
and attitude were good.” he 
said. “They played to the 
best of their ability.” It was 


probably this awful realisa- 
tion that persuaded Dave 
Bassett it was time, after 
eight years, to go. 

When confidence drains 
out of the boots, so that 
control in receipt goes and 
distribution is a lottery, 
there is only one thing for 
it in managerial terms. 
“They rolled their sleeves 
up,” said Kendall approv- 
ingly. concerned, not to . 
make things worse but sure- 
ly alarmed at what he saw. 

“When you’re stin learn- 
ing what players can do, 
■yon don’t want to compli- 
cate things. They were 
allowed, to express- them- 
selves. It . was a chance to 
learn -what the players’ 
strengths.are.” Among the. 
whys and wherefores In the 
m a n ager’s notebook were 
no doubt a number of hows 
as well — hewers of wood. 

Kendall was no drawer of 



water. At 49, sober-suited 
and two stone lighter than 
when be left County, he 
looked in the trim to play 
himself At least; be would 
have put his foot ou the ball 
and passed it to a team- 
mate. ‘Tm anxious to play 
on the ground,” he said. 

He Is also anxious to sign 
White, who completed a 
month’s loan from Leeds. 1 
With Leeds losing 6-2, the 
timing could have been bet- 
ter. “I had him at Manches- 
ter City, so I know how 
good he is,” said Ken dall, 
He had a crucial part in the 
goal, outflanking Ipswich’s 
left and, like a true wing, 
picking out Starbuck with 
his cross from the byline to 


: In attack it was the only 
time he or his team-mates 
expressed themselves in 
other than gobbledygook. 
In defence the idiom was 


desperately Anglo-Saxon. 
But halfway through the 
season Kendall “fears to ex- 
periment”. Sights seem set 
on survival for this season. 

Kendall said he bad not 
been clamouring to get 
back to a dob bat waiting 
for the right one. Saturday 
must have given him 
second thoughts: new i 
chairman, new money and 
about as much substance as 
new Labour. 

McGhee, 10 years 
younger than n^aii, ap- 
proached a similar problem 
in more hawkish mood: 
Tm prepared to make sac- 
rifices and, if I discover 
there are players not will- 
ing to do the same, they 
will have to go.” Like Ken- 
dall he has inherited a 
squad notable more for its 
quantity,' around 40, than 
for its quality. “I am ruth- 
less and I have a clear idea 


of what I am doing.” he 
said beforehand. 

Unfortunately his players 
did not. “Obviously there is 
some confusion with regard 
to passing the ball,” he said 
afterwards, as if passing 
were a revolutionary idea, 
“because we did so for the 
sake of it rather than with , 
any purpose.” 

It is a malaisa that has 
reached even Anfield. a 
pretty alternative to the 
Taylored ball but a poor sub- 
stitute for positive imagina- 
tion. Such a pass, inter - 
cepted, gave Vale victory. 

While admitting that he 
expected to use Sir Jack 
Hayward’s hand-outs to 
strengthen the squad and to 
“use some of the squad as 
makeweights In the bal- 
ance of deals”, McGhee too 
made initial allowances. 
“In fairness to the players, 
they have tried to do what I 


asked of them,” he said. All 
he had asked was that they 
played the game they are 
paid fanciful sums to play. 

He talks of making the 
play-offs which, in a mod- j 
est division, may not be 
fanciful if he can quickly 
impose the good habits he 
instilled at Reading and 
Leicester. 

Both new managers ex- 
pect to ran tighter ships at 
clubs they know have aspi- 
rations to relive former glo- 
ries. Kendall is less likely 
to rock the boat. McGhee 
has pledged himself to 
Wolves for 3 ‘A years. He 
has also promised 150 per 
cent — so he may leave two- 
thirds of the way through. 

• Luton, behind even 
Wolves -and Sheffield 
United, are to make an an- 
nouncement about the 
future of their manager 
Terry Westley today. 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Sheffield Wednesday 6, Leeds United 2 

Leeds’ leak 
unplugged 


Stephen BieHey 

I P Yorkshire Water had 
any wits about them they 
would have nipped one of 
their tankers around to 
Hillsborough on Saturday. 
Leeds United suppporters 
were weeping bucketfuls. 

But then the water author- 
ity, like the Leeds defence, 
does not appear to be well en- 
dowed with grey matter. They 
should get together and talk 
about leaks. 

Elsewhere this match radi- 
ated intelligence, notably 
Waddle and Degryse who dis- 
covered angles and perspec- 
tives that were beyond the 
range of any Leeds player, 
with the occasional exception 
of McAllister. 

David Pleat, commentating 
for the BBC during last 
Wednesday's Ireland v Hol- 
land match at Anfield, 
praised the Dutch for “know- 
ing exactly the right time to i 
accelerate”. I 

“It's a gift" he added. Per- 
haps. It is also a technique 
that can be coached or, . in 
Waddle's case, adapted. It 
goes without saying that Wad- 
dle, particularly in his ad- 
vancing years, is not the fast- 
est thing on two legs and his 
recovery periods would have 
made a sloth look electric. 

However he chose his mo- 
ments for acceleration to per- 
fection — moments that in- 
flicted maximum damage. 
Pleat had him operating frtim 
central midfield, allowing 
him the freedom to move to 
the right or left at will. De- 
gryse, a kindred spirit, 
spurted into open spaces that 
were as much obvious to 
Waddle as they were unfath- 
omable to United's defence. 

The tactical battle went to 
Wednesday from the start 
Leeds, perhaps supposing 
that Bright Hirst and Whit- 
tin gham were going to play as 
strikers, withdrew Palmer be- 
hind Jobson and Wetheral] in 
a six-man defence. Whit- 
tingham duly fell back, the 
midfield belonged to Wednes- 
day, and Leeds were three 
goals down inside 25 minutes. 
This was PSV Eindhoven 
revisited for United with 
Yorkshire knobs on. 

Before losing to the Dutch 
Howard Wilkinson was at 
pains to tell anyone who 
would listen that English 


were every bit as 
good as any in the world. The 
Guardian Weekend once ran 
a feature on Wilkinson which 
suggested the former teacher 
mi g ht have become a talented 
writer, fatuously describing 
him as a lost D H Lawrence. 
Well, anyone can make a 
mistake. 

What Leeds supporters 
must now be wondering is 
whether Wilkinson will ever 
become a manager of any real 
merit One championship win 
hardly constitutes a career of 
unbridled success; certainly 
the comparisons with Don Re- 
vie now seem risible. 

Wilkinson blamed himself 
both for tactical errors and 
for playing Kelly and Yeboah 
who were “exhausted" from 
their midweek international 
exertions. It was Wilkinson's 
heaviest League defeat while 

atEllandRoad. , 

Whether this will be a turn- 
ing point for either team is 
unpredictable. This match 
may be no more than a confla- 

I grant meteor rushing through 
the steady rotation of the Pre- 
miership heavens. Leeds will 
certainly hope it presages 
nothing; Wednesday, with 
their two Serbs in waiting, 
will nuture hopes of a suc- 
cessful FA Cup run on the 
basis of such exhilaration. 

Degryse's second goal, and 
Wednesday’s third, was argu- 
ably the pick of the afternoon, 
the Belgian volleying Wad- 
dle's brilliantly scopped free- 
kick; the most bizarre goal 
was Bro Lin's from a prone, 
horizontal position. Some 
might say this summed up 
United's performance. 

Those few who chanted 
“Wilkinson out” were not 
perhaps entirely representa- 
tive of the barmy army, but 
there is definitely an unders- 
well of discontent at Elland 
Road. As pleased as they may 
be to have Yeboah and Brolin 
in the ranks there is under- 
standable concern that the 
management has got matters 
back to front And here was 
tangible evidence. 

SCORERS, Shefflald Wednesday: 

Degryse (4mln, 25). WhiMnaham (17). 
Bright (67). HbW (71. B5). U«b United: 
Brolin (26). WatUce (83). 

Sheffield Wednesday, Pressman: 
Atherton. Walker, Meoi. Briscoe. Notan. 
Degryss, Waddle, wnittkiiuuu (Hyde. IM). 
Bright- Him. 

Lands United, Uiklc; Kelly (Wallace tvq. 
Palmer. Watherall. Jobson. Oorlgo. 
Couzens, McAllister, Spaed, Brolin, 
Yeboah (Deane. W). 

R eferee, R Hart (Darlington). 


Weekend results SeeendDMsIaas Blackpool 4, Bradford 1. 

Bournemouth S. Stockport ft Bristol Rvm 

2. Oxford Uid ft Carlisle 1. Walsall 1; Ches- 
terfield 2. Brentford 2. Notts County D, 
Crewe 1: Peterborough 1. Rotherham ft 
Soccer Shrewsbury 2. Brighton 1: Swansea 2. 

Burnley 4; Swindon 1, Wrexham 1; 
rfl CAW — Q P ffPMgB SHlP Wycombe i, Bristol City 1; York 0. Hull 1. 

rnviinanm. . P W D L F A Pt* 

Liverpool (1) t Men UM |Q| 0 te wtede n U. 20 12 6 2 36 15 4a 

Fowler 45. 87 40.W6 CNn 20 12 4 A 40 22 40 

Arsenal 1 Chataea i: Aston Villa 4, Coven- Nott* Comity 20 11 5 4 32 57 38 

try i; Blackburn I. Middlesbrough ft New- Steolipool 20 10 5. 5 31 21 33 

castle I. Evenon ft QPR 2, Bolton 1; Shell taldey 21 » 7 S 33 27 3d 

Wad 6. Leeds 2, West Ham 2, Southampton Wrexhem 20 B 6 4 32 23 32 

1; Wimbledon 0. Tottenham 1. Postponed “*•**••*•** *» 9 5 6 31 23 Sfi 

Man City t> Mown Forest Shrewsbu ry « .10 2 0 30 26 » 

P W □ L F A Pta Wycombe 20 7 9 4 2B 22 30 

pair Birin 18 13 3 2 17 15 42 Bradford 20 B 4 & 28 33 20 

lean uui 18 10 5 3 35 19 35 Oxford Ufd 3JJ - 7 T 6 27 22 28 

Tottenham 18 9 8 3 24 17 33 Bournemouth 20 B 4 8 22 28 SB 

KRS=~2 ! ! 


Shrewsbury 20 .10 

Wycombe — 20 7 


TEHMENTS SCOTTISH CUP-. First 
Round: Albion 0, Deveronvale 2: Glasgow 
Unlv 0. Spartans 1. 

BELL’S SCOTTISH LEAOUK Premier 
Phrtrtnm Aberdeen 1. Hearts ft Celtic 1. 
Falldrh ft Hibernian 1, Ralth ft Kilmarnock 
ftParbck 1. 

P W D L F A Wx 

Breen 17 13 3 1 !7 ID 42 

MM* IB 12 5 1 36 15 4t 

ftenka IB B 4 B 28 27 98 

Ate i da re 18 B 2 S 28 22 28 

mnfc II 7 4 T 22 25 *S 

Hunts 18 B 4 B 25 32 22 

KEnamocfc 18 5 3 10 23 30 1 8 ; 

Partite IB 4 4 io 13 2B 18 

MM 16 4 3 11 14 28 16 

ModrewoB— 17 2 B 7 13 20 14 

tssdtag gootceerwrre 13 Van Hooydonk 
I Cemcl. 1 1 McCobl (Raagara). IO Collins 
(Celttc); Jackson (Hibernian). 8 Robertson 
(Hearts): Booth (Aberdeen); Dodds (Aber- 
deen); Thom (Cottle). 

Fkst OhUgu Dundee 0. St Johnstone 1; 
DunlarmHne 2. Airdrie ft Greenock Morion 
1. Dundee Utd ft Hamilton 3. Dumbarton ft 
St Mlrien 2. Clydebank 1. 

P W D L P A Pta 
P uM a wtdte e IB 12 1 5 36 18 37 


Liverpool IB 9 

Arsenal 18 8 

Middteebrouph .. IB 5 
Mottm Forest. — 16 C 


IB 9 4 5 31 15 31 

18 8 7 3 23 12 31 

IB 8 6 4 19 12 30 

16 6 9 1 26 23 27 

17 7 4 6 23 24 2S 

18 6 7 5 17 18 25 

18 7 3 8 28 24 24 

18 G 5 7 32 2ft23 

18 6 G 7 19 24 23 


evorton 18 6 5 7 22 ah 23 

Wloat Him —18 6 G 7 19 24 23 

Shoff Wed 18 5 6 7 28 27 21 

Sout ha mpton IB 4 5 9 17 28 17 

OPR 18 4 3 11 W 28 15 

(fan City — 17 4 3 10 0 26 IS 

laiiiiUiiilini 18 3 5 10 23 39 14 

Coventry IB 2 b 10 » 40 12 

Zotom^. 16 2 3 13 16 34 9 

Laadkia gotescorerre *S Sheerer (Black- 


Briatol Rovers ..20 7 5 8 21 29 SB 

Pe te rborough — 20 6 7 7 27 30 23 

WateaO SO 6 7 T 23 18 35 

CarSteo 21 S 7 .9 27 33 22 

Bristol City 20 S 7 9 20 29 22 

York 20 6 3 11 23 32 21 

Ptotharham 21 5 8 10 23 35 21 

Swansea SI 4 8 9 22 35 20 

Brentford.-. — 20 5 5 10 16 26 20 

Brighton - 20 4 3 13 17 34 15 

HnB 20 2 8 10 16 32 14 

Loading g u s to nn re rm 20 Nogan (Bum- 
ley). 18 Barms (York). IT Ooater (Roth- 
erham J. 15 Finney (flwtndonl; White I Notts 
County). 

Third Division: Bury 1, ' Gillingham ft 
Chester l. Preston l; Colchester 2. Seun- 


P W D L P A Pta 
18 12 1 6 36 16 37 
IB 10 4 4 33 19 34 
IB 10 3 6 33 18 33 

18 8 7 3 32 23 31 

l 18 7 5 B 20 19 SB 


n -mg aiimi pt iomu- L-neStei 1, mesioti I, c. oujir 

burn). 21 Ferdinand (Newcastle). 15 thon» t; Darlington 1. Bamef 1; Doncaster 
Fowler (LwemoPlI. 1* Sher Ingham (T«- 4. Leyton Orient 1: Exeter 2. Rochdale ft 
uenhamL 13 Yeboah (Leeds). 12 Wrlghi Fulham 1, Northampton 3; Hari'epool i, 
rAraonaii CambridEra Utd 2; Lincoln 0. Plymouth ft 


(Arsenal). 

ENDSLEJQH league 

First Division 

Lte~tesr(1>3 Hor«»b*£2 

Whitlow 36 ‘jjfjj 0 -! 

Roberta 67 n ?? e ! Jl 

Hookey 79 

Barnsley 1. Charlton 2; Grirneby I. South- 
end 1: Hudderaiiflld 4, WastBromTjlps- 
Wtch 1. Shell Utd 1; MUheall 0, Derby 1; 
Oldham 4. Blrming^ ft Perisntoum 4 
Luton 0: Reading 1. Sunderland 1. Stoke 1. 
SSi Watford 3. rranmere ft 
Wolverhampton 0. Pori Vale v f A ^ 

Sunderland 21 10 8 2 29 16 38 

. 22 10 7 5 35 27 3T 

fftlteereritert"""- 22 10 3 7 32 27 3J 

JSS522^ “ 22 9 8 B 27 24 35 

rz 21 9 7 - S 32 23 34 

I 22 9 7 6 32 26 34 

22 9 7 6 32 29 34 

SSSSfT.:" 1 a 7 7 24 28 34 


Cambridge Did ft U neoin 0. Plymouth ft 
Manahafo 1. Cartel 1; Torquay 0, Scar- 
borough ft Wigan 2. Hereford 1. 

PWDLFAPte 

Chaster IB 11 6 3 38 31 SB 

Pi —ton —20 BIO 143 20 37 

ttBtadias 19 10 6 .3 25 7 35 

Plymouth r 20 9 8 5 34 22 33 

(Kwhdate — 70 8 5633223* 

Doncaster 21 9 5 7 25 27 » 

Calohoster 20 8 7 5 31 25 31 

■cry 20 8 . 7 5 24 25 31 

DarfloBtoa u 20 . 7 9 4,22 IB 30 

CaatesMga Utd . 20 8 £ 7 33 33 M 

Wigan 20 -7 7 0 SB 25 *8 


21 a e e 23 2s a* 

don 20 6 6 8 22 21 24 

20 B 8 8 21 20 24 

M 20 5 5 7 28 25 23 


Le fcnrtw . 


21 8 6 0 34 30 33 


y-TTr. 22 B 7 7 25 27 31 

OhOren. |q l l 6 32 24 30 

8 7 37 33 *» 


22 T t 7 37 33 *» data), is Utdejofln (Plymouth). 

{Pjnrirtf 22 7 7 B Zfl 38 28 — HOMS LEAQUEt Pi sut l er 

Crystal Palana.- 21 8 8 7 24 27 *« Beldoeb Tn 1. Ilkeston Tni: By- 

Ffortttnfl>rt*i r£ fi l lonl.MeriftwaChefowfortaSjK^^ 

taandteg ® f ® ,5 » S 24 1: ChaJtenham 1. WortHW 3: MMW end 

WteBBMnt 22 7 i N 0, SJatford S H^eSftwon 1, DwchB^Bf 

Tirslfnrrt 22 5 5 S Sc S ft NewDOri AFC 0, Graefoy Rwre X Ru«v- 

pydVda 22 S 8 ® ~ 2? dJIaDVrionds 1. Hastinga l, SflltehurY 1. 

MmM*3 ^ 5 l « VS^Rufftiy 0. MdttsHl 

Shelf IW « f 1 M IB Ufo 3. Hlnckkry Tri \V BueMnohlim Tn ift 

gZLz anSTriteto*- -- S1KKfoS5Sa.l)M«W T P 1 :^» r 


Leyton Orient': 20 6 5 9 BKM 

MsateMd. 20 4 10 B 30 38 3* 

Brens*..—.— 20 4 ID 6 20 25 ss* 

Hereford 20 4 9 7 23 28 *1 

RAM ■ 20 3 71 6 24 26 20 

Scarborough 20 * 8 6 22 30 » 

20 4 T 9 17 32 18 

Unooto__;. » 4 6 10 19 35 IB 

Torquay - 20 2 7 n 18 41 IS 

Lcadtog goataoorerej ii Pate jC redBft . 
1« Seville (Preatonh WhlWnll (Roch- 
dale). 15 utdeionn (Plymouth). 

BSAZBR HOMS LEAQUB Premier 
pMdm Baldocb Tn 1. Ilkeston Tn 1: Bur- 
Ion 1. Merthyr 3; Chelmsford 2, Sudbury Tn 
ij Chtelenham 1. Wtoraener 3; Gravesend 
6 N 0, Stafford S Hijwween 1. DoreftMter 
ft Newport AFC D, Gr«Wy R 
den A D'monds 1. Haadnga i, Saltebury X 
VS Ruoby 0. MdUmd DMsfere Bahrain 

Utd 3. Hinckley Tn U Buddnohyn Tn 0, 
Raddltch United Ot Grantham Tn 0 Lefcas- 
terUUS: Kings Lynn 2. Dudley Tn i: »foor 


Afrdrie 17 8 5 6 21 22 *3 

1 d ydebs nk 17 6 5 6 20 24 *3 

St Hbran 18 4 7 7 19 26 1 3 

1 Dumbarton 18 3 2 13 1b 45 11 

HemBtnn 18 2 3 13 15 32 • 

j Leei Bng ge e hoo re rar IX Hawke (Gree- 
nock Morton k arrUlton (Dundee). 11 Petrie 
(Dunfermline); Shaw (Dundee). 

Second Divisiafc Berwick 2. Montraee Z 
Clyde 0, East File 1: Ftartar 0. Stranraer ft 
Queen 0) South 1. Stirling S; Stertwosb- 
mulr 1. Ayr 1. Le a d fo a a u a Uc oreret 15 
McCormick (Stirling). 11 Irvine (Berwick): 
Scott (East Fife). 

Third Mtolaui Brechin 2. Livingston ft 
Cowdenoeath ft Caledonian T n Queen’s 
PK 2. Arbroath ft Ross Cly 2, Alloa 2. 
luHdbg yotecoram 15 Stewart (Cale- 
don Ian T). 13 Young (Livingston). 10 
Young (Albion). 

NORTHERN COUKTUB EAST UEAQUJEe 
P rin te r DMMa Danaby Utd 1. Ooola 
Tn ft Glasahoughton. Wed 2, Arnold Tn B: . 
Hatfield Main 1. Belper Tn 1; Hucknad Tn 
ft Brigg Tn ft Uversedne ft ArmBiorpe | 
Well ft N Ferrlby Utd 7. AsMleld Utd ft ; 
Oesett Tn 2, Hallam T, Pickering Tn 3, 
Manby MW ft SneBiald 2. Oasntt Alb ft 1 
Ttiacklay 1. BtoidcabridgePS 1. 1 


^Tia R0t»r» <3n 1. Corby Tn ft Nuneaton 1 Boro 1 ft 8olu 

iwhrvartiamotcm). Blake (Shw* utd). Roro 1; Paget Rncrs 6. Biry Tn 1; RC 
Phillips (Watlord); Booth Wan]ekftt &*,*#*. urn 4: B^ttmli Tn2. 
(HDddersHflWj. Biteton Tn 2: Stourbridge ft SurniMO- 

1 —ire Aitrinc itald 1; TamwortR 4. Bridgnorth Tn ft 

savdlim DhUoA BasItJey 1, Veto Tn 2; 


SSUr' 1 ft Helilex 1. *5“™* Clnderterd Tn 2, NoMW 
0w I or n-Mdfirmswwr S KWeitno To 1. Margate 4; Erth & Belvedere 0, foj- 

^"^^Huih^MKCteslIeto 1 . Gales’ ^ Qn Rvra ft Fleet Tit 3, Ashtofo Tnft 
0. FamboriWflh 8 1 aluhrt(foe a , wifon-S-Mars ft SMnft 


ftMKCtesfleld 1. Gales’ - m Oft Am ft Flee! Tn 3. Ashtofo Tnft 
LSTft^SSSSiSnS* Tsaiybrtdge ft SiT’n,- • 1.. Weeton^rejfc Stotoft 
ft Southport Z. bo^ne 0. Havinr Tn 1; Tonbridge Mgate 
Jtortlwwrt 1. rpareham Tn 8; Trowbridge Tn l. ww 

LEAOOft Premier UMdre ft) i; Weymouth S. Bralnwe Tn 1. Witney 

M^'^UHTIE. LEAQUJto 

UM 0. Burton 1: Droytsdeti 2. Leek- ^^DMslwa Charfton Ath 1, Por»m«dh 

Coh rt ,n _®^iI: 0 n B ^Wfow ft GtiifleJey -4, , 1; cngtsaa 4, MWwail ft Fulham 1. Layton 
Tn 1: Fr ^!^°v UW 3. Bishop orient ft Gillingham Z Nwwfoh Chy ft 

QPPT. SsaoalftSouthend UtdO. jtawlgi 
Ga<n *' Tn ft Tottenham Hoapur i. west Hem Utd 
3 , Tn t A- ifrtucrt 4. Cambridge Utd i 

MhSi ft Unc0,n ^ i Firs* Dielslonc Southampton Res ’■ 

a. Warrington Tn 1, Arsenal R es 1 
vas» Third Aeired NORTH WEST 

3. Brentwood t TV- F M Dirt-torn BUtckpoo' ^ 

fln£lr MUW LXAOlHb Prere to r Ore- Atwood Henley 0. Phe^ertw 1. 
2Ef*Baei(well Utd 1. PauHon flvre V OB 2- Baade ft , 

SSStSfrTo. Bristol MF ft Brfefmgkfo Nantwich Tn f. JDarjenJ ft nommgm 

h 

t¥S5S*3l ^rtmoTaftWeetbu-y Tn , 1 

tad c EJangotiUeW Utd ft 


USAGUEi First Dirts Ion: Bllllngham 
Syndi 3. Pater lee a Consatl 3. West Auck- 
land 1; Durham City 1. SNWon ft Epplston 
cw 1, Bedlington Tsirlam 3; Uurton 0, 
Guiaberougn Tn ft RTM NawcasUe 2, 
Chaster La Street 1; Seaham RB 1. Dum 
non Federation Sc Tow Law Tn 4. Ferry hill 
Ath ft WtitcUum 0. Stockton r. Whdoy Tn 
3, Crook Tn 3. , 

■OS LEAGUE: Praretar DMakn: EUah- 
orU Btorttord 3. Yaadfog 1; Chenwy Th 3. 
Mofosey ft Dulwich 3. Harrow Boro ft En- 
field 2. Yeoull 1; Hayas 4. carshalton ft 
Hendon 0. Klngstonlan 3: Purtieei 1 . Ayles- 
bury ft St Albans 5, Bromley ft Sutton utd 
0. Grays 0: Wei ton 8 HersnsmA, Hltchln 1; 

worthing ft Borewm Wood 2. As* Dfo- 
Maw Abingdon TO 4, Barking ft Aldershot 
Tn 2. Wokingham Tn ft Barton Rvra 5. 
Wembley 1: Blllertcay Tn 1. QxiortJ c ft 
Bognor Ftegls ih ft Harlow 1: CJuaham 
wtfii Maktonhaad UW ft Leyton Pennam 
3 . BasTngeioka Tn 1; ftutelip Manor 2. 
Brekhemstad Tn ft Btalrws Tn 3, Uxbridge 
1; Thame Utd ft Tooting 8 Mitcham UU ft 

Whytrteafo 4. Heytridgo SwWs 1. Seoorid 

Dtrtslotc Banstaad Am ft Wlvenhoe Tn ft 
Caiwey island 4. DarMng ft Edgwree Tn ft 
gad tort Tn 1; £gbam Tn 1. Cottier Row S 
(abdnrf after 65min): Hemal Hwni*to*i ft 
Saffron Walden TVt Z Hungerfard Tn ft 
Croydon ft Leathreftewl 2. Cheehunt ft 
Wree 1. Bracknell Tn 1;WhhamTn 3, Oja)- . 
kxnSi PetwS.7h!rdDirtstoiKCami»rtey , 
Tn 9. Core 1; Osteon 3, Hertford Tn ft 
HartowTn 3, WeeM«*» ft Homdiurrt ft I 
Ftackweil HefUh ft Wngslxpy Tn «. 

4 Finchley ft Latghlon Tna, Hw****" 
S^torthwood 4, Epeom & Ewefl ft torthan 

0 . East Thurrock uid X Windsor a Eton 7. 
Harsfiekl Utd 0. 

pttCH LEAOUB Preretor DMtton: Art* 

1 . Qtentoran 4: Croeadens ft .Bangor ft 

Glenevon 1. atttonvlltoftUnhetol.Porta- 
dowti 0. Hrsi DMetoro Banymera ft Baf- 
lydara ft Carrldc 1. ft Newy. 1. 

Coleraine 4; Omagn Tn 3, DteJUtey ■■ 

■ r.i>nc op gcuulb Premier Dfo- 

Galway UW 2. Sttgo Revere ft UCD 

2. Derry Guy ft Shamrock Rvrs 0. St Pel- 

[juc&K OF WAttoB* Alan Lido 0, Funt Tn 

3 ; caeraws 4, nhyi 2-^1 ^ l 
4: Fbbw Vile 3, Caeriiarton Tn ft 
M&l 2. m wy ft Ltenein 1. Ben- 

22^ SiaM MEAOUE: waregem 0. Sreafog 
ftEhreenT. Mechelen ft Aalsi 5. Boveren 


V. Motenbaak ft Hartebeke 1; Cerclo 
Brugge 0, Lornmel 1: Standard Lingo 1, 
Ghent 1; StovTrvWon 2. Club Brugge 4; 
Li nran 1, Antwerp 2. Leedtoa tee ureiieni 
1. Club Brugge (PIS, Pfc41); Z Anderteefu 
(19-39); ft Uerae (l»-a^. 

POimiOUBH 1X4QIIE Gil Vlceme 0. 
Belanensoe ft Chaves 0, Estrele Amadora 
ft Leca 1. Gulmeraes ft Porto 5. TUsenee 
a Boavlsn 1, salguolros 1; Campomalor- 
enee 4. Unlao Lterta 2; Sponlng 4, Fnt- 
gushas ft Farense 1. BenOca 3. I nilkig 
rewfc y e 1. Porn (Pi4. Pta38); Z Sport- | 
Ing 114-33); 3. Bent lea (14-30). 

DUTCH LEAOUB VImnH Arnhem ft I 
Fayanoord ft Twente Enachedn 2, Voten- 
dam 1; Utrecht ft Ajax ft NAC Breda 0 RKC 
WbaJwljk 1; Groningen ft Go Aheed Ea- 
gleeDevsnlar ft PSV Eindhoven ft Fortune 
Srttard ft Hesrenv u en ft Rods JC Kerfc fa- 
de ft NEC Nt/megMi 1 , Db Qraafscftap 
□osUnchem 1. L w e rifcy etawflege: 1. 
Ajax (Pi B. Pto40); 2. PSV EncSioven 
(T7-41): 3. Willem II Tilburg (17-29). 
ITALIAN LEAOUEi Malania 1, Borenttna 
3; Bert i, Parma 1: Lazio 8. Sampdoria 3; 
Milan 1, Torino 1: Napoli 0, Roma Z Pia- 
cenza 2, Cremoneee 1; Udlnsse ft Pedova 
1; Vicenza 0, Cagliari 1. Lore— g teand- 
tegsi 1. MUsn (P14. Pts29): 2. Ftorontina 
(14-28); ft Parma (U-27). 

SPANISH LEAOUB Rayo Vslfocnao ft 
Depnntvo La Conma ft Reel UatbU 1. 
CaKa Vigo ft ArhlBrio Bilbao 1. Merida 1; 
Compostela 2. Racing Santander ft Real 
Oviedo 1, Espanyoi ft Real Zaragoza 5. 
Real Valladolid i Salamanca 3. Real So- 
ctoOad ft Barcelona 1. Sporting Glfon ft 
Real BsUs 1. Sevilla 1. I.eedfog «tre * 
kw> 1. A Bod co Madrid (Pie, Preaej; Z 
Bonsoiona (17-35); ft EspenyoJ (IB-34). 
FRDKti UJU1UB Cannon 2, Marttgtxn 
1; Guougnon 1, Wee ft Guingamp 0. Lille 
1; La Havre 0. Fiennes ft Lens 0, Auxsrre 
ft Monaco 0. Bulla ft Hants® 2, Bordeaux 
ft St Etienne 1, Parts Si Germain 1; Sm- 
botrrg 2. Lyon 2. PDeUMwate Montpefller v 
Metz. Laedteg esendtegaa 1, Parts Si Ger- 
main (P22. Pts48|; Z Lens (22-40); 3. Aux- 
erre (22-38). 


Rugby Union 


THE SAVE A H M M P EH IMTERHAr 
nONALi England 27. Wastam Samoa 9. 
CtSMSURAHCl COUNTY CHAMPION- 
SHIP: Hertbern tkoupi Northunfoarland 
32, Cumbria lft Yorkshire 27. Durham 22. 
■Bdlonds 5renl Dnte; Warwkdtahlre 57, 
StatfordsnJre7. 

ULS1 COUNTY CHA8mONSHH*i North- 
ern Ckroopc Nonhumberiand 23, Cumbria 
13; Lancashire 57. CAaeltire 18; Yorkshire 
73, Durham ft South West: Pool 1i 
Oxfordshire 10, Bucklnghamohiru IT. 

SDN ALLIANCE COLTS COUNTY 
Pi HAL, e Midlands 13. Hsrtfordshira 8. 
INTER PROVINCIAL CHAMPfOHSHVSi 
M unstar 15. Lattatar 1ft Ulster 29. Exiles 
ft 

SWAUBC CUP: Fererth rente Abereren 
ft Caerphilly 27; Ahennvn 11, Blackwood 
1ft Abartllmry 4ft Htndy ft Btatna ft Abw- 
cynon 23; Bultth Wells 16, Fleur Dt Lys ft 
Cardin 2S. Oakdale 7) Canftft tost 22, 
Mafierag CaHJc 16c Cardigan 3, Neath 4ft 
Carmarthen Quins 26, Bridgend 2ft Com 
CrlPbwr ft WhUand 24; Garndnallh ft 
Newbridge 41; Orach Qoch 7, Cross Keys I 
I si; HeoLY-Cyw lft CowbrUge ft Uone- 
gannech lft Abergavenny 52; Llanhoran 5, 
Pontypridd 102; Moesteg 2ft Bonymaen 
24. Mountain Atei 14, Ystradgyniate V. 
Newcastle Emlyn lft Merthyr 17; Newport 
82, Tumble ft Newport Saracane 0, Too- 
mawr 5; Penonh 30, Ebbw Vote it; Peny- 
grelg 22, Glynneslh 14; Resolven 0, Uan- 
alR Z7; Rurnney 2ft Poiitypooi 12; S Walee 
Police 44, Old llttydians 12; Swoneaa 48, 
Tenby U« ft Treerchy 37, Kidwelly 17) 
Venire 3. Glamorgan Writes 13; Ynysddu 
10, Old Penanhione V. Ysnd Rhondda 3. 
Llandovery 17. Pute ponete Rhyrmsy v 
Nelson: TaJywaki v OunnnL 
SHU TXHNEWrS CHAMPIONSHBP: Pre- 
mier Lmouk First DMstoit: Heriole FP 
14. Stilling County 34. 

p W D L F APIs 

14 9 1 -d 326 199 IB 

Stefoia Cty _14 9 1 4 320 216 IB 

_14 B 1 5 393 270 17 
BonHitendr M 7 2 6 327 301 19 

tartek 14 7 0 7 243 288 14 

Hertote FP 13 6 1 7 278 360 11 

UnbivghAc 14 4 1 9 243 282 * 

Se-— B 2 1 10 T79 3M * 
BEtfONAL LKAOlie Ese* Otoe* Bor. 
oughriiulr 46, Mueoteburgh ft Currie 45. 
VWBOnians 2ft Hadtfing&xi 6. Edinburgh 
Wndre 34: Preston Lodge 34. Big gar ta 
Kate Twee EdWnegh Aods 15. Stewarts 
Mel FP 24 Grangorncuth 23. Corstorphlne 
1ft Kirkcaldy 5. Gortontan* 11. foreSIn 
Hawick 29. Gala 3ft JetHforeei 42. Langh- 
olm 6. Kelso 31. Poebtes 12; Melrooe lft 
Setkttlk 23. bfotet GHK ft Ayr Bft Kilmar- 
nock 13. Glasgow Asads 46: Wigtownshire 
8. Glasgow Southern lft 
CUM MATCHES* Bedford 41, Rotherham 
aa Cheltenham GS. Gordon League* Har- 
lequins 48. Royal N** Ha " o 0 4ta 


S 6 327 301 IB 

0 7 243 268 14 

1 7 278 360 11 
1 9 243 282 9 
1 10 179 3B< 5 


Leicester 5ft Havant 30. Btackheadi 59: 
Leads 34. Hull ton Ians 17) Lichfield 38. 
Synfon ft Liverpool 81 Helens 26, Fylde 24: 
Ldn Irish 12, Cembortay 29; Northampton 
1ft W Hartlepool 12; Nunealon 19. Barkers 
Batts 1ft Orroll 46, Otley 7; Preston Q 7, 
Huddersfleld 1ft Rsarfing 09, Beslngstoks 
ft Rtchrmnd 32, Moseley 25; Rosstyn Pk 
ift Lydney 15: SandaJ 24. Macclesfield 13; 
Ssrecans 71. Ldn Scottish ft Wakefield 50. 
Sale 15; Walsall 61. High Wycomoe 14; 
wasps 13. Neucastto Gostorih 5; Waterioa 
33, Money 1ft Whartadale 31, Wes! Pk 
Bremhope 2ft Wlnnbtgton Pk 46. Ruthin 
17. P anna i e te Plymouth v Barry HIR; 
Worcester v Newbury. 

TENMEMTS HITCH MSTRICT CHAMPI- 
ONBWPi Edinburgh Dbtria 3i, Soutn aT 
Soottend 3ft North 6 Midlands 8. Scottish 
Exiles 21. 

Rugby League 

SILK CUT CHALLENGE CUR Round 

Tea Eastmoor 17, Leigh Miners Wal 16; . 
Lock Lone 22, Beverley 14; Oldham S> 
Aimes 12, Thatlo Hth 15; Saddleworth 8. 
Heworth 17: SMriaugh 19, MayneU ft 
Thornhill 44, Kqmel Hampstnoa 2ft West 
Hull 35, Blackpool 16: Wigan St Patricks 6. 
west Bowling 13; Wdolsun 38, Egremonl 
21 . 


Bradford (0) 12, L ead s (10) IB. Brad- 
ford: Titan tackle. PauL Bndr Cook 2. 
Unk: TMste Harmon 2. H ofroyd OH re 
Cummins. Hotroyd (5.524). 

HaOtex (18) ZO, Woridnatan (12) 12. 
HrtBaxa Trias: Anderson 2. Amone, Bald- 
win. Dean. Rowley. Ootere Kottertdge 
WdrtdoBtaai Trias: Johnson. McQbuy. 
Oates: Armstrong 2 (3,442). 

UMMtoa Brawoos (6) 14, StaaffMd (21) 
Si. London Broncos: Tries: Haul) 2. Ste- 
vens. Ootei Matterson. Stwritekk Titan 
Carr 2 , 1 Hughes Z Coda Mycoe 2. Drop, 
Lawtord (781). 

OkOrem (12) SB, Wfoao (20) M. OMfrem: 
Titan Leulla 2. Burra. Crompton. McKin- 
ney. ri ote r: Maloney 4. Wlean Titan Of- | 
nah 2, Outonall 2, Simon Haughion. Code 
Paul 3 (3.640). . 

P W □ L F APIS 1 


Wan is 18 

SI Ms tel * 14 10 0 4 570 340 SO 

Loads IS 10 0 5 426 303 SO 

. KaBfax 14 B 0 5 338 331 IB 

Wa rrin gto n T 0 T 334 301 14 

Ldn D ronaos 16 7 0 B 382 426 14 

ShsfBsM 15 7 0 8 343 430 14 

Br a dford 14 B 0 8 288 333 IS 

Ctefafonf M 6 0 8 288 382 IS 

Ofc B re m 15 4 0 11 288 456 B 

WdUtgUn „18 2 0 14 245 550 4 

FIRST DIVISION 

r sa Ur sr Sto na (28) 44, Bteisy IB) 14. 
FMBie rH onre Trires Naldols 3. Gibson. 
Pesraon. Rodger. Roebuck, ftombo. 
a n te s: Psareon ft B s M sy: Trias, Cass. 
Green. ParWnoon. Gate Parkinson (1.720). 

SaMond (S) 42, Itoehdala (4) 4.8teforte 
Trias: Naylor 2, Ecdee, Martin. McAvoy. 
Randall, Young. Qoalre Blakefey 7. Roch- 
dsfa: Trias, j Green (1.933). 

WteceflaU (16) 34, IM (0) 4. WteudMte 
Trias: BanquK. Clarkson, Dave. Flynn. 
GrJgg. Leeds. McDonald. Ootere Loads 3, 
Hkdt Trias: Manning (2JJ23). 

Whltehauen (0) B, Ka lg Mey (2) 8. WM4a- 
bawaK Tryi Edwards. Oates, Maguire 2. 
Kal g Me y: Try: Doorey Oasis; irvtng 2 , 
(1.427). 

Wldncs fW) 14, Hurtrlre sWalil (0) IB. ! 
wMmmr Trios, Cassidy, John Deveraux. 
Hanson. Gosh Tyrer. HinMarafiehh 
Tries, Austin 2. Thomas. Ooabc Pearce 3 
(ftSOT. 

P W □ L F ARs 

Salford 15 13 T 1 G21 203 27 

Kai # foy — 11 2 2 415 177 84 

W id e as _15 10 1 4 376 246 81 

FWkmNM IS 9 0 8 350 318 IB 

Hid 15 8 0 7 467 332 10 

WakafleM 10 B 0 B 296 358 10 

ti e eh dale 10 7 1 B 306 406 15 

W H dW h ua w _16 G 2 8 272 385 14 

Battay 16 4 1 11 256 4» • 

t taMl ders ftald 16 * 0 12 321 416 8 


□ L F APIS 

a 2 an 238 m 

0 4 570 340 30 

0 5 426 303 SO 

0 5 338 331 IB 

0 T 334 30t 14 

0 B 382 426 14 

0 B 343 430 14 

0 8 288 333 IS 

0 8 290 382 IS 

0 11 288 450 B 

0 14 245 550 4 1 


L F APIs 

1 G21 203 Z7 

2 415 177 84 


Hull 15 

WakafleM — IB 

n o eh dais 16 

kWdS te i rera n -IS 

BaUay 16 

H refo areftaM 16 
Dewsbury — 15 


0 7 487 332 10 

0 B 296 358 10 

1 8 306 406 15 

2 6 272 385 14 

1 11 256 42* t 

0 12 321 416 B 

0 14 193 483 S 


SECOND DIVISION 

■rsnriey (0) ao, Mghlltedl (7) 7. Bram- 
leyi Trias, Jewttt Z CrooMar, D Hall, 
Long. Piddes. Goats: Crooner 3. Mflb- 
fialds Vries: Fanning. Date: Fanning. 
Dram Caltogan (260)- 
noteCtefor (6) It, Cboriay (12) 81. fien- 
eaaten Trias: Hewitt. Merrick. Deals, 
Chappell Z Cboriay: Tries: Marsh, Sean 
Mailing. Ruane. ftvri" RuWe 3, HoWon. 
Drape Ruane (885). 

Hul KR (13) 42. BwbNoB (4) 10. Ktel 
KRi Tries: Atkins 4. G Brown. C Harrison. 
Range. Coals, M Fletcher 7. m te n to mi 
Tries: Evans. Stench Gate Gunning 

turn). 

Hundel (12) 21, Carlisle (B> 14. 


Hsnteeti Trias, Baker, HKhardeon. Miller. 
Oasis: Simon Wilson 4. Drop, erase Csr- 
bta: Trias: Manning, modes. Russell. 
Gate fbchaidson (7981 
Yerit |10) 40. B arr e ls (61 B. Yoriu Triaso 
Hopcun 3. Smirk 2. Wsbh 2. Damian Ball, 
Lawrence. D otes * Precious 5. D snrew: 
Trip Marrow. Qosk AUdncon (5251. 

P W D L F APIs 

Hud KR 14 0 2 600 306 2B 

B s teteni 17 12 0 5 468 255 *4 

Urteh 16 12 0 4 467 275 £4 

CsriWo 15 10 0 5 452 222 BO 

llumld 14 9 0 5 27B 239 18 

Tort: 16 3 1 7 3S4 311 17 

Brreidey - 16 B 1 7 346 324 1 7 

Choriajf , 15 4 1 10 235 441 9 

Barms 16 4 0 12 288 375 8 

Po w catesr -.16 4 0 1C 275 523 8 

wrMtaid . — 17 o t is to; am 1 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE LEAGUE: 
First DMsian: Astern 30. BJackbrook Z 
Dewsbury Cef IB. East Leeds 33; Leigh 

EaSl 12, Moldgraen 14. Saaond Dtoiahn 
Eceiaa as. Redhlil ift iMford 80. Now 
Ears wick lft Normamon 4, Hull Dockers 
17: Ov enden 28. Shaw Cross 14: Wigan si 
Judes 20, Y«k Acorn 16. 


Basketball 

BUOmsen LEAGUE, Derby 96. Chea- 
ter 81: Leicester 59. London 7ft Hamel 71, 
Leopsrde 84; Thames V alley 08, Birming- 
ham B3,' Chaster 80. Doncaster 88. 

T-WP TROPHY: Saed-linte, firU leg: 
Worthing 8ft Sheffield H7. 

NATIONAL LEAOUB: Hnrt Division: 
Mate Crystal Palace 98. Bury 47; Coventry 
96. Brtxton Bft Oldham & Rochdale 69. 
Nottingham 6ft Plymouth 77. Mid-Sussex 
74; Solent 92. Ware 95. Womna: Notting- 
ham 51, London 56; Sheffield 73. Ipswich 
43; Tyne & Wear 66. Bunungham 76; Bark- 
ing & Dagenham GO, Spehhome 58; North- 
ampton 44, Rhondda SO. Thames Valley 
67. Plymouth Crty SB. 

MM, Friday, Boston -122, Toronto 103; 
Detroit 105. New Jereoy 9ft Indiana 112. 
Milwaukee OS; Washington 122. LA Lakers ; 
114; Cleveland 100. Minnesota 88. Ortando < 
111. Utah 9ft Sacramento 114. Houston 
110; Ssaftfs 106. Golden State 101: Van- 
couver 104, Portland 100 IOT). tdiriw: 
Atlanta OS. Denver 86. Utah 83. Miami 74; 
New York 86. Detroit 8K Chicago 108. LA 
Lakera 88; Phoenix HI. Dallas 108 fOTk 
San Antonio 122, Sacramento 106; Golden 
Stale 116, Vancouver 85; Charlotte 109. LA 
Clippers 99. 

Ice Hockey 

British iNAflHHD Premier DMatau 

Cardiff 10. MiHoa'KejmeB 5; Durham fl. 
StMfflted ft Slough 6. Fyte IQ. Fkd DH- 
IsIok DumtrlBs 1Z SolUuill 4. Gulldiord ft 
BiHIngham Z Murray! lew 6, Fatartxirouttfi 
ft' Pfdloy 18, ChalmteDR] a Tsitord 5. 
Bracknell & 

NHL: Friday: Hartford 4, Colorado Z Btl- 
hUo ft NY Rangers 4; Detroh 3. New Jer- 
aey 1; Montreal 4. CWnaga V, Pwsburoh 5. 
Dallas 1; Winnipeg B, Edmonton ft Ana- 
heim ft Ottawa 2. Satn-dsy: Boston ft 
Calgaiy ft Hartford 3. NY Wanders 3 107); 
PhlladSIphta 4, Montreal ft Buffalo 3. New 
Jersey ft Florida 7. Tampa Bay 2; Wash- 
tngtoii 3. NY Rangers ft St Loub ft San 
Jou 3; Toronto 6, Los Angeles a. 

American Football 

EFL: Pittsburgh 41. Now England 27; 
Green Bay 34, New Orleans 23. 

| Equestrianism 

OLYMPIA INTERNATIONAL SHOW- 
JUMPING CHAMPIONSHIPS (London): 
Christmas knock not: 1, Everest Randi [J 
Whitaker. GB), 2. Mon (array La Stile (J 
Tope, Nam); 3=. Florslla (□ Gossan. GB). 
Bpaa/a (WJ Van dor Schans. N«h). 
Chrislni se hu psr r 1, Evsrsat Dollar Girl 
[N Skelton, GB) clear, 33.44sec; 2. uquitao 
leFotiHOpdignon, Fr)d 37.7ft 3. Cash (H 
Simon, Ant) bur tautto. 3436. C N M wire 
"rerir sn 1, Rainbow De Troton (H Bounty 
Fr) cl. 34.1408c; 2, Flyings Electro [P ErB*. 
son . Swo) cf, 3468; ft C*th (H BUwm. Au») 
d 3132. Christmas crate stteM 1. Ever- 
est My MsBieur (M Whitaker, GB) 
8M4SBS 2, Toioe (P Char las. ire) 41,8ft a 
Lora Piano Taktik (R Pbssos, Br) 42.07. 

Cross Country 

1AAF WORLD CHALLENGE (Bnteekv 
■M* ('Mkm): 1, P Tergal (Ken) aornifi 
Slew; ft S Korori* (Kan) »3ft 3. 4 Kar- 
luto (K8n) 30.54; 4, p Mbaima (Kenl 31.W; 

5. A UfofoBbU (Etfl) 31.02, ft 4 Hapto (Ethj 
31.0ft 7, K Cullen (GB) 31.04; B, C Qrnwoyo 
(Kan) VET; B^C Mofftsm (Pw) ai.tft in 
F Bayess* (Ettl) 31.18. Iiteay otreid- 
logs 1. Kororta 47pta, ft Mod ms ga a 
Koriuhi 3ft 4. MontelrO 27; 5. Ter gat 28; ft 
H 4ilar 32. 7. K cnwuiyot (Kan) 17; e=, 
Mergebu. S Ftano (Ken) 16: 10, mpia lft 
Women (6km): 1. A Sandell (Fin) 19.1a: 2, 

R Cheruiyot IKent 19.21: ft F Ribetro (Par) 
19.22: 4 . £ FUatov iRom) 19.36. 5. F Fates 


(Frt 19 as: 6. Q Waml (Eih) i9.*5: 7, 8 
Suttruviene (Ltth) 1ft47; ft A-M Doimoeia 
(Bel) 1849; 9. 8 Chkchlr (Ken) 18L51; 10. 4 
Ngotho (Ken) 1953. Lsstene s treuBupa; 
1. Cheruiyot 47pbK Z Waml 37; 9. Statko- 
vtane 91; 4, Ngotho 9R 5. SandeK 26; 6. A 
Worku (Elb) 21; 7. fhbeiro lft ft Fldatov 17; 
8=, Fatso, A Zhllyayma (Rum ift 


Swimming 


UNCLE BEN’S WINTER CHALLENGE 
(Shorn tea): Mao, 4 O 0 m frs es tyfo, 1 , P 
Palmer (C qj Lincoln) 3m Bt 45L45ssc; 2. 1 
Wilson iC of Loads) 347.25: 3. G Smith 
(Stockport Metro) ftSOOft 4xloom traa- 
•tylK 1. Crty o( Leeds 34BL51; z City of 
Birmingham 322.65. 3. Ci«y of Sheffield 
Z262B. zoom ladhrtdHte medfoyi 1. 4 
Hickman (Stockport Metro) 2.00.78; Z D 
Warren |C of Leeds) 2.02.96; 3. F Walker 
(Warrington Wautara) 203.06. loOm but- I 
tartly: 4 Hickman (SlochoM Metro) 
53.79sec 2. A Clayton (C of Leeds) 64.22; , 
3. J Gotkovic (C of Sheffield) 54 SI. SOm 
bra a s f a ta uM i 1, 0 Schmid (US) 28.10; 2 J 
Parrack (C ot Leeds) 28. IB; 3. S Handley (C 
of Sheffield) 2847. 

Women: 40Ora treateylac 1. A Bennett 
(Nova Centurion) 4.11 Aft 2, C Qeurta 
(Noth) 4.12^1, ft E Mortensen (C of Leeds) 
4.16.12. 4x100a, frarertyls: 1. City ol 
Bradford 3.53.71; 2, City ol Leeds 3.380ft 
ft Ponsmoulh Nonfiaea 3.54.16. zoom lo- 
tewidote motes yr 1. S Rolph [C ol New- 
castle) 213.18; 2, L Findlay (Wycombe 
Dlfit) 2.13^5; ft H SJattar (Warrington War- 
riors) 2.15.30. ZOOn battarily, 1, C 
Geurta (Noth) 212^5: Z M Madtne (Ire) 
2.1404; 3. H Statter (Warrington Warriors) 
ft MA8 SOm InmlcelrteMi 1. K Other (Ea- 
ling) 283ft Z L Stent (Loughborough Stu- 
dents) 29.57; 3. Z Cray (Ipewlch) 20.71. 


Boxing 


PROFESSIONAL SNA (Welsh Inal of 
Sport. Cardiff)- Hwvy w l yn. Wto h sat 
U uny (Manchester) bt Keith Fletcher 
(Reading) disq 3. Uti tt 4n w| ite|l iti 
Dssta Freata (Basingstoke) bt Kid Milo 
(Birmingham) ref 3; Jofcn M a rcet e (Aus) 
bt Tony Booth (Sheffield) red Z Wdtee- 
MMilUht. Ofonw Cxttay (Bristol} bl Peter 
Vesper (Plymouth) rat ft W s f lsi wte Dhtr - 
HiteMl Smyth (Barry) bi Geoff 1 
McCreesh (Bracknell) disq 4. Cmuh- 
wvtett) L Mte , n l ild tswel uU » tktar Chris 
Pytet (Leleestar) bt Kevin Kelly (Aus. hidr) 
pts. OOF brierim World rtywelgid Ns 
Rabble Regan (Blackwood) bi Farid Ban 
4eddou (Tun) to ft 

PROFESSIONAL BILL (Philadelphia 
Spectrum): Hewye i HW: MNm Tyson 
JUS) bt Buster Mathis Jw (US) to 3. Henry 
Aldnemode (Dulwich) bl Tony Tucker (US) 
PEL WRA UghfrmMteewaigM iMec Jw 
tie ceaar Vwqun (Arg) bt Carl Dantok 
(US. hldr) ref 11. WDC71BF Li g ht ro Mcff e 
weigh* ones: Terry Har ris (US. WBC 
hktr) bl Paul Vaden (US, IBF hldr) pto. 

Alpine Skiing 

WORLD CUP (Alta Bad la. HV QW Sla- 
len 1. H Kraus (AulJ 2mfn 35i34aec; 2. M 
von Gruenlgen (Swltr) 2.360ft 3, A Tomba 
(H) 536.71 World Ore rfendlnge (ah or 

tour racce} 1 1, Von Gruenlgen 3aoptx. Z 
Kin 290; 3, Knaia 22ft OueraE World 
Cnp standtogre 1. L K]us (Nor) G4Dpts; ft 
Von Gkuenigafl 360:3. Knaua3SBL Leedtag 

Netlons Cup stsneHngsi T. Aualrla 
ftB26pac 2. Switzerland 2.285; ft Italy 
1.48ft 

WOMEN'S WORLD CUP (Bt Anton. Aut); 

Ssletre 1. E Edec (Ate) tmln 4Qjgs«KK ft U 

Hroval (Skw) 1A\ JO; ft K Koran (Star) 
1.4ft3ft World Cup a ls o t in be 1, Eder 
SOQpts 2. Hroval 112; 3=. Koran, M Areola 
rSvrttz) 100. I wreWng rente World Cep 
k t an d ta gai 1. K SalzHtger (Ger)-360pta 2. 

A Uefcsnttzer (Aut) 33ft ft A Wachter (Aut) 
3Sft Leeteng NtBone Cqaefontengei 1. 
AuoWa i^Slpto: 2, Gannany 1.032; 3, 
State Brtand 864. 


Hockey 


SCOTTISH INDOOR LEAGUE (Perth); 
Gontoneena ft MIM 11; Western ft Tort* ex 
W 6; MenzifohiN 4. Grange 2; Westoni 3, 
Gordon lane 4; MIM 10. Orange ft Torbrax 
*. ManzlsahUl ft Gordonlans ft Grange ft 
UlM 2. Torbrax 2; MenzieeMil 6. Western 
■C Tortrex a. Grange 7; Gar Honiara 4, 
MsroleehiU 6: Western 3. MIM 7: Gortion- 
iana ft Torbrax 5; Grange 4. Western ft 
Menzleshm ft MIM 5 Fiate d e x fop : 1. 
MenzleahUl lOptr 2. MIM 7; 3. Gordonlana 
ft 4.. Western 3. 

EAST LEAGUE. Ipswich ft Bedford Tn 1. 

p W D L F Al**a 

foetoUk 10 ft ft 1 33 B XT 

D e le: b a re 10 fl 2 2 28 IS SO 

rtaiiiu cty.^10 5 2 3 20 15 17 

Crenhs Urn, 10 3 5 2 12 0 14 

Otechectr g 4 1 4 25 19 1 3 

Nedtarfdge .... B 4 1 4 16 18 13 

B Merttrd 10 3 2 5 24 30 11 

9 3 0 3 12 23 • 

B edford T.. ..10 1 3 6 12 27 O 

Ch el ms ford .. 9 12 6 7 25 S 


SOUTH LEAGUE, Chichester ft Winches- 
ter 1. Standing* (at winter breakl: 1. 
Oxford Hawks (PiO. -Pta24); ft Lewes 
(10-23): 3. Bore Cl (n-22K 
EAST SUPER INDOOR LEAGUE I Uden- 
ham Sch); Spalding 3. Biueharts 5; Red- 
bridge ft St Albans B; Spalding 4, Red- 
bridge ft O Loughtonlane lft Biueharts ft 
Spalding ft SI Albans 11; Loughtonlane 10. 
Had bridge ft Laughton Ians 13. Spacing 4; 
Biueharts 4, Sr Albans ift Redbridge 5. 
Bluahorta 8; Loughtonlane 7, Bt Albane ft 
Ptaod Rf w fln g e, 1. Loughuniarn 12; 2. SI 
Albans 9: 3. Biueharts ft 4. Redbridge ft 
MIDLAND INDOOR CLUB CHAHPtOH- 
SHft Finals (Worcester): stourpon ft 
Kidderminster 1: Cannock 4, Nottingham ft 
Barton) T ft Stourpert 3; K‘ minster 5. Can- 
nock 14. Nottingham 7, Benord 7; Stour- 
port 9. Cannock ft K'mtoeter 3, Notttogham 
ft Bortord 11, Cannock 4; Stourpon B, Not- 
tingham A; Bortord 13, K'mhWsr 2 X. Orel 
■ * — rtagre 1. Bariord T 10: 2. Stourport 9; 
ft Cannock ; 4, Nottingham a. 

NORTH INDOOR LEAGUE (Peter tee): 
Don cast or ft Norton 4; Hull 4. Sheffield 
Bankers 4; Norton 9. York Trojana ft Don- 
caster 5. Stockton £ Bankers ft Norton 3; 
Stockton 3, Hull ft Trojans 3. Doncaster IV. 
Banners 4. Trpjana ft Hull 5. Doncaster 5,- 
Stockton ft Bankers 7; Hull 8, Norton ft 
Bankers 1. Doncaster ft Trojans 2. Hull ft 
Norton ft Stockton 3. Final ritanangn 1. 
Doncaster D; 2. Hull ft- 3, Bankers 7; 4. 
Norton 4. (Doncaster A Hun qualify for 
National preliminary round.] 

WEST INDOOR CLUB CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Ames bury): Firebrands 9, Leominster ft 
Royal Artillery a. Firebrands 1ft Ryi Artil- 
lery 4, Leominster ft Quattflers for 
NaHoonl PreE nii u rer y iwbA Firebrand* 
end Leommeter. 

MOTS CLUBS: Aahford (Mx) 2. B Slorv 
I ford 3; Bowdon 0, Heston ft Brookfonds 2, 
Chaster ft Stone 4. Disley ft 
WELSH WOMEN’S NATIONAL 
LEAGUE, Haverfordwest Z Cardiff Ath ft 
U an lair 2. Pontypridd ft Newport ft Por>- 
artfi 1; Newtown 1, Swansea 5. Stemdhise 
(ol winter break): 1. Swansea 14; 2, New- 
town 11; 3, Cofwyn Bay 1ft 
WOMEN'S INDOOR TIOANOULAItl Can- 
terbury Z Duhwicti ft Chelmsford 0. Dul- 
wtai X Chsfmetont 1. Canterbury 0. (Win- 
ners: Dulwich.) 

CHBSMHB WOMEN’S CUP* Onreter- 
ffnah Crewe 0. Poynton 7. 

WOH Mir s CLUBS: Bedford 4. Berk- 
hamsted 4HH3. Bournemouth 1. Havant 
1: Guildford 1, EGriratead ft Paviours 1, 
Belper I; Pa ter boro Z Combs C ft Stone 1. 
Wolverhampton || ft Wimbledon 1. Ashford 
JMx) 1; Worthing 0. Lewes ft York 6. Adel 

Cricket 

OHEJkAV INTER NATIONAL (Christ, 
church): New Zealand 238-9 (Calms 84). 
Pakistan 232-8 (Irtzamani 6ft. New Zea- 
land won by one wicket Series: VI. 
WOULD SCHhS CUP (Adelaide): Austra- 
lia 242-6 (M Waugh S3. Lee 39). West 
Indies 131-6. Australia won 21 nets, 
OW&DAY LUBES (Nairobi): Kenya 234-7 
(45 ovare) (Maurloe Odumbe 51). Netber- 
londa 22S-8 (45 overs) (Nolan Clarke 73, 
Boas Zulderenl 82). Na then anas 231-4 
(Paler Cantrell 9Gno). Kenya 234-6 (4&5 
overe) (Kenedy Otlsno 87). Kenya won the 

series 4-0. 

CASTLE CUP, Cepe Town: Free Stele 
247 and 252 (F Btopherwon 104; Pringle 
4-4). Western Province 267 and 63-1. 
Peart, .Boland 209 and 165 (Both* 4-1). 
Border 177 and 124-3 (P Botha 55no), 


Fixtures 


[7.30 unless sated) 

Soccer 

FA CARLING PHEMIEHEIlIPi Mon Crty v 

Mottm Forest (8.0). 

TEN N ENTS SCOTTISH CUPi First 
round replay: ArtjroaW v Stenhousernulr. 
UfBBOND LEAQUe Prnrtatenffa Cup, 
Fkwt rtxnk Ashton United v Buxton. 
POMTMS LEAGUE: Ast DtaUenr Liv- 
erpool v Btrmtngham C (7 St): Wohrertomp- 
Ufl v Shelf UkL Seeeod DMefooi Berns- 

R ' v Port Vole (7Jffih Bfarkpool v Preston 
B). Third Dhti s hnc Hochdale v Doncao* 
ter(7J). 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
First DfvWeai Bristol City v QPR; Chert- 
sex v Southampton (7.0B Oxford Utd v 
Bristol Rovers; WtmMeaon v Crystal Pat- 
aca (2.01. Lugu* Cup, CBrditI v 
Cheflenham. 

CAPITAL LF Aft UE : Resting v Wblting: 
Sutton UU v Leyton Orient; Welling v Wo- 
tungham Town. 

■CIS FOOTBALL LEAGUE: Ftret Dfo- 
miom Bognor Regis Tn v Cnesnam utd. 
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The winner . . . Don King, back in charge, hails the boss 

Trim Tyson 
rediscovers 
his lethal 
trademark 


Richard Williams in Philadelphia on the 
air shots and big hitsthat did for Mathis 


bell 
ister 
ran 
ring 

and, like a playful baby ele- 
phant, heed down and proba- 
bly eyes closed, crashed 
straight into Mike Tyson. 
Then, overcome by his own 
attempt to swing a left hook, 
he fell down. 

As pugilistic strategy goes, 
this was not the most elegant 
of plans. But it had the benefit 
of unorthodoxy and for a mo- 
ment it proved surprisingly 
effective. Mathis clearly had 
nc- intention of going the way 
of Peter McNeeley. 

His priority, in honour of 
his late father, was to avoid 
humiliation, which meant 
that he had to fight with 
whatever weaponry was 
available to him , however 
primitive. And for that rather 
touching display of aggres- 
sion alone, some observers 
gave him the first round of 
Saturday night’s fight in the 
Philadelphia Spectrum. 

Mathis. 25 years old and a 
25-1 shot to beat Tyson, sur- 
vived the opening three min- 
utes, and the next three too, 
thanks to a gift for ducking 
and weaving that had his il- 
lustrious opponent's best 
shots, mostly left hooks, hit- 
ting thin air. It was more than 
a minute into the second 
round before Tyson landed a 
blow, and that bounced harm- 
lessly off the gold satin cover- 
ing Mathis’s buttock. 




EN the 
sounded, E 
Mathis Jr 
across the 


It was all a bit of a surprise 
to those of us who had 
clutched ourselves with mirth 
when Mathis entered toe ring 
and removed his robe. We 
saw immediately why he had 
refused to bare his torso at 
the weigh-in. 

It was not to avoid embar- 
rassment it was simply deco- 
rum. The current version of 
Buster Mathis boasts not just 
a Michelin-man waist but an 
embonpoint that would give 
him a better shot at starring 
in the next Wonder bra poster 
than winning a boxing title. 

In physical terms Christy 
Martin, the fighting coal- 
miner's daughter featured on 
the undercard, momentarily 
seemed a more, appropriate 
opponent than Tyson. Seen in 
that light, Mathis was not 
doing at all badly. 

The third round was when 
reality intervened. Tyson im- 
mediately announced a 
change of gear by finding a 
way through his opponent’s 
tangled defence and slam- 
ming Mathis’s head back with 
a long, hard left jab. Two min- 
utes into the round he jolted 
him with a right uppercut 
the trademark punch that the 
great trainer Eddie Futch 
once said “will take your 
head off”. 

Thirty seconds later Tyson 
unloaded a second uppercut 
and Mathis was stunned. A 
third failed to follow it home 
but the fourth projected Ma- 
this across the ring with an 
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Down and out . . . Buster Mathis is felled decisively by Tyson's pile-driving right uppercut 


almost implausible degree of 
momentum and landed him. 
on his bade 

He still had his wits and he 
pushed tiiwimif back up, but 
to achieve an upright condi- 
tion on the count of 10 was 
not good enough for referee 
Frank Cappuccino, who took 
the first available opportu- 
nity to confirm Mathis’s 
status as the second victim of 
Tyson's comeback. 

Afterwards Tyson implausi- 
bly claimed that the airshots 
— which eventually, num- 
bered close on a couple of 
dozen — had been part of his 
own strategy. “The reason 
why I missed with the left 
hook was because I lullabled 
him.” Tyson said. “I put him 
to sleep by making him be- 
lieve that was what I was go- 
ing to do with the left. But 
what did I knock him out 
with? The right hand. 

“He was very awkward and 
his head movements were 
very fast I didn't anticipate 
him to be as fast as he actu- 
ally was.” 

Tyson said he knew it 
would be only a matter of 
time before Mathis came out 
of his defensive huddle, 
raised his head and gave him 
a target "He made that mis- 
take and that’s when I caught 
him. It was a plot, a set-up. 
Just like society.” 

"There wasn’t no lullaby- 
ing,” Mathis retorted. “He 
just hit me with a good shot 
It could happen to anyone. I 


wasn’t scared. I wasn’t intimi- 
dated. Mike Tyson is a good 
fighter but I'm a good fighter, 
too. He just hit me with a 
good shot, that’s alL” 

Mathis said he thought +»<« 
late father, who died suddenly 
in die summer, would have 
been proud of his display. 
“There's nothing wrong with 
losing. Acting like a loser, 
that’s what's wrong. 1 noticed 
from watching the tapes that 


whatever happened to 
one to four?” 

As for Tyson, the once and 
future iiTMtigpnhrf rhampinn 
said he thought he had done 
well but still had much to 
learn on the path bade to the 
reunification of the three 
main heavyweight titles. 

“The McNeeley fight was 
just to feel die atmosphere of 
being hack fw thft ring and 
having punches thrown at 


Buster Mathis boasts not just a Michelin 
man waist but an embonpoint that would 
give him a better shot at starring in the next 
Wonderbra poster than winning a boxing title 


when people came into the 
ring they were already 
scared. Tyson just blew them 
a kiss and they fell down. I 
wasn't going to do that” 
Mathis described his own 
plan as “to hit and not get hit 
Slip, move, bob. weave, stay 
in his chest, make him miss, 
make him frustrated. But he 
hit me with a good shot” 

He could, he said, have 
boxed on after the knockdown 
but he gave a vivid descrip- 
tion of the experience of being 
tagged by the man in the 
black trunks. “Mike Tyson 
dropped me,” he said. “And 
when I looked up, the count 
was on five. I said to myself, 


me,” he said. “With this fight 
I could tell my faculties were 
there, my timing was there, 
my confidence was there.” 
There was a more arcane 
dispute between the fighters 
over what Tyson had said to 
Mathis at the end of the 
second round. 

“I said, ‘You know the 
reason why 1 didn’t bring my 
mother to the fight was be- 
cause your father was a good 
friend',” Tyson replied to a 
reporter. "He lived with Cus 
and my mother when he was 
a fighter and I didn't want her 
to see the two of us fight” 

But when Mathis was asked 
for his version, he responded: 


"He just said. You're my 
brother, and don’t forget 
that’ But if he’s my brother. 
I’ve got to talk to my mother 
about that!” 

Don King, of course, was ju- 
bilant Tyson’s continued pro- 
gress far outweighed the mat- 
ter of the thousands of empty 
seats in the Spectrum, thanks 
to an outrageous pricing pol- 
icy which ggoltirieri the atten- 
dance of many of those, 
whether Italian-Americans 
from south Philiy or African- 
Americans from toe northern 
suburbs, to whom boxing is a 
part of their culture. 

King paraded his three 
world heavyweight champi- 
ons in the ring before the 
bout: the White Buffalo, the 
Widow Twankey and Bruce 
Who? Tyson will spend next 
year picking them off, one by 
one, in a stage-managed 
series he can hardly lose. 

Frank Bruno, the World 
Boxing Council champion, 
will be first target at the 
MGM Grand in Las Vegas on 
March 16, followed in June by 
Bruce Seldon, the World Box- 
ing Association holder, and 
Francois Botha, the Interna- 
tional Boxing Federation's 
new champion, in September. 
One of these bouts may be 
held outside the United 
States, possibly in Bahrain. 

Tyson’s fine physical condi- 
tion for the Mathis fight 
showed that after the Buster 
Douglas debacle, nothing will 
be taken for granted. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: ALLSPORT 

Is Tyson ready for Bruno? 
The fact that the question can 
be asked shows the surreal 
nature of the dimension into 
which King has led heavy- 
weight booting. Bruno will 
certainly present Tyson with 
a fitter and more seasoned op- 
ponent and a for more intense 
competitive -spirit than 
McNeeley or Mathis, neither 
of whom entered the ring 
with tiie expectation of any- 
thing other than a paycheck. 
But Bruno’s instinct will be to 
box Tyson, which may also 
give the American more room 
to deliver his punches. 

Afterwards Bruno was talk- 
ing hfm«a»tf up to American 
reporters. “Tyson’s very, very 
rusty,” he said. “He don't 
look right When he trains be- 
hind closed doors, there’s 
something wrong. In his 
heart ariH mind and Ws 
body and soul, he knows that 

“I wish the fight was tomor- 
row. I can’t wait Tm 210 per 
cent better than I was when I 
fought him before. He beat me 
fair and square but that’s his- 
tory. I'm the champion now. 
Tm a stone and a half heavier, 
Tm much stronger and Tyson 
will not live with me for five 
rounds. It won’t even go five 
rounds." 

“He's talking about wishing 
the fight was tomorrow." Ty- 
son said yesterday, sitting six 
feet away from Bruno at a 
press conference. “Boy, don’t 
he know. We’D find out on 
March 16 how rusty I am.” 


Rug w League 


,, ,, 

Championship 

Oldham 28, .Wigan 26 


springa 


John Huxley 


W IGAN,, jnst:cflve 
points firont' Jheir 
se venth srocesstve 

cham pionship , adferid oac 

ofthe shock defeats- of the 
Stones CenteMfoy.seaacm at 
Watersheddtags yesterday. 

Last season’s gj«nd-slam 
winners 

ever, unusually below form 
as battling Oldham — 
second 'fronz but tom l rwlllc 

just . three- pceriain vic- 
tories and ravaged by in- 
jury— overcametheirpre- 

match selection ■ .problems' 
and a 10 -point deficit after 
the first five minutes. 

The loss of Wigan’s 
scrum-half Craig Murdock 
-with a torn, hamstring after 
19 minutes badly affected 
tbeir tactical' approach but 
the coach Graeme' West 
said his team’s unusually 
high error rate had beea : 
the deciding factor. 

In the first hdlf Scott 
QuhmeU scored two- tries 
for Wigan, while Si mon 
Hanghto n and Martin Of- 
fiah scored one each, Henry 
Paul adding two conver- 
sions. The Oldham winger - 
Afi Leulia, Tui gam ala’s 
brother-in-law, kept Old- 
ham in tiie game with two 
well-taken tries, converted 
by Francis Maloney. 

The Oldhain substitute - 
Gary Burns and the 18- . 
year-old hooker Chris Mc- 
Kinney scored 45th and. 
63rd minute tries respec- 
tively, while' Maloney 
added one conversion to 
give Oldham the lead for 
the first time. 

Offiah’s second try — bis 
25th of the season which 
made him the league's lead- 
ing try scorer — four min- 
utes from time appeared to 
have settled the issue, espe- 
cially when it was superbly 
converted from the touch- 
line by PauL 

Bat Oldham’s scrum-half 
and captain Martin Cromp- 
ton touched down to level 
the scores in the first min- 
ute of time added on. 

Maloney’s conversion 
from in front of the posts 
completed a memorable vic- 
tory for Oldham and gave 
Wigan their second defeat 
of the truncated season. 

OMhM, AtcJieaon; toulal. Topping, 
Abrflm. Balls: Maloney, Crompton: 
Rteharda (Put. aOmtn). McKinney. Twnu, 

SI Id art. Bradbury. Hilt (Sums. 35). 

Wl |— RjdHrafcfc Robinson {Smyth. 73), 
Tulgamsia. Connolly. Offish; Paul. 
Murdock (Craig. 19); SksrratL Hall, 
O'Connor (Cowls. 581, oulnnall, Haugwon. 
Johnson (CnasttJy. 47). 

A Baiaa (Worfdngun) 


Bradford Bulls 12 
Leeds 16 

Harmon puts 
groggy Bulls 
to the sword 
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New Business Rates effective from Monday 18th December 1995 

NET 

% 

Gross 
CAR % 

Moser Master 

Up to £5,000 

Z22 

3.00 


£5.000+ 

2.41 

3.25 


£25,000+ 

2.74 

3.70 


£100,000+ 

2.88 ' 

3.90 


£250,000+ 

3.03 

4.10 

Prestan BuAess Aecoral 

£5.000+ 

3.30 

4.50 


£25.000+ 

3.66 

5.00 


£100.000f 

3.84 

5.25 


£250,000+ 

4.02 

5.50 

C»l»nfe8«sflteai 

£25,000+ 

3.15 

4.25 


£100.000+ 

3.52 

4.75 

TiessaerkMl 

Up to £2,000 

0.93 

1.25 


£2,000+ 

1.30 

1.75 


£10,000+ 

2.76 

3.75 • 


Ike listening Bank 




Member HSBC 4Z+ Croup 



Midland Bank pic. 27 Poultry. London EC2P 2BX. 
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Finch back on song 


BIHA inquiry 
into Wasps 
roughhouse 

Vic Batchelder 


A “FULL and extremely 
thorough” investigation 
was yesterday launched by 
the British Ice Hockey 
Association into Saturday’s 
Premier Division game in 
Sunderland between the 
Durham Wasps and Shef- 
field Steelers in which one 
player was arrested and an- 
other, plus two female fens, 
taken to hospitaL 
The game — which even- 
tually ended 6-6 — clocked 
up 231 minutes of penalties, 
six dismissals and was held 
up for more than 30 min- 
utes after a mass brawl. 

The arrested player, Shef- 
field’s Great Britain inter- 
national Nicky Chinn, was 
released on ball and a deci- 
sion on whether to charge 
him will be made in the 
new year. 

Chinn's arrest followed 
his dismissal in the 38th 
minute after Wasps’ Cana- 
dian-born forward Ross 
Lambert received injuries 
to his right eye. Lambert 
was taken to Sunderland 
Eye Infirmary where he 
was yesterday said to be 
comfortable after having 17 
stitches in the wound. Dam- 
age was also caused to the 
tear duct and retina. 

One of the women casual- 
ties was said to have suf- 
fered an asthma attack and 
the other a panic attack. 

In the fracas which fol- 
lowed the original clash 
three other Sheffield play- 
os, Rob Wilson, Tommy 
Plommer and Tony Hand, 
were ejected from the game, 
along with Steelers’ coach 
Alex Dampier. Lambert’s 
brother and team-mate Dale 
was also dismissed. 


i 


Robert Pryce 


I T TOOK Chris Finch a mis- 
erable two months before 
he saw the beneficial ef- 
fects of his fat-free diet But 
he was finally back to his best 
on Saturday, just in time to 
beat the Worthing Bears., 

The American forward, 
who has been enfeebled by an 
early- season bout of glandu- 
lar fever, was a picture of 
vitality at Worthing, where 
he ended his season's best 23- 
point performance with a 
steal and driving lay-up that 
gave the Sheffield Sharks an 
87-86 win in the first leg of 
their 7-Up Trophy semi-final. 

Finch has been averaging 
7.9 points a game in the Bud- 


Pat Rowley 


BOB HILL. Britain’s corner 
■ nman at the last Olympics, 
came out of virtual retire- 
ment to confirm he has lost 
none of his ability with 12 
goals in two matches for Fire- 
brands yesterday. It helped 
see his side to the West Indoor 
title and a place in die prelimi- 
nary rounds ofthe National In- 
door Championship. 

. Hill scored six against 
Leominster and followed it up 
with another half-dozen 
against the Royal Artillery. 
Leominster, who defeated the 
Artillery 8-4. also reached the 
national rounds for the first 
time as hav e Re dbridge and 
West London IHE. , 

The West must count them- 
selves fortunate to have two 


weiser League, which only 
Worthing’s Steve Paci rivals 
for worst among imported 
players. During November he 
shot 30.4 per cent, which 
ranks last among the league’s 
jump shooters. But on Satur- 
day he hit 50 per cent of his 
shots from the field, including 
five of 10 three-point attempts. 

With Finch and Iain Mc- 
Kinney hitting from outside 
and Roger Huggins all but 
silencing Colin Irish’s res- 
ponse, the Sharks did swim- 
mingly until the last quarter. 

They led 74-59, then gave 
up the next 16 points. They 
regained the lead at 79-77, 
then gave up the next seven. 
Finch contributed five points 
to the 8-2 run with which 
they won the game. 


qualifiers as only five clubs 
entered and only three turned 
out at Larkhill yesterday. 

By far the most intense 
competition came in the Mid- 
lands Championship, where 
16 clubs contested Saturday's 
qualifiers and five yester- 
day’s finals. Barfbrd Tigers, 
last year’s national finalists, 
eventually finished as cham- 
pions ahead of Stourport and 
Cannock. 

Old Lough ton Ians, the de- 
fending champions, qualified 
for the 1997 national rounds 

— the East work a year ahead 

— somewhat precariously. 

They were 8-5 down with 

five minutes to go against 
Redbridge before Alan Phil- 
pot converted four corners to 
give them a 10-8 win. They 
then managed to squeeze past 
St Albans 7-6. 


Sheffield's coach Jim Bran- 
don blamed the last quarter 
on his team for taking poor 
care of the ball and himself 
for leaving Huggins in the 
game too long. Derrick Plair, 
Worthing's top scorer with 88 
points, also proved influen- 
tial. “We couldn’t stop him,” 
said Brandon. “He was going 
nuts in there." 

The London Towers stret- 
ched their lead at the top of 
file league to six points with 
wins over the Manchester 
Giants (83-77 on Friday) and 
the Leicester Riders (79-59 on 
Saturday). Steve Bucknall 
and Danny Lewis, rapidly es- 
tablishing themselves as the 
league’s premier backcourt 
combination, contributed a 
total of 89 points. 


Skiing 


in glass fracas 

A LBERTO TOMBA ran into 
/^controversy at the giant 
slalom event in Alta RaHiq 
Italy, yesterday when photo- 
graphers accused him of 
throwing a bottle and a gia<?s 
trophy at one of their number 
who had sold nude pictures of 
him to a magazine. 

• The Italian said he had only 
thrown the bottle in the air 
and lobbed the trophy to his 
sister. But the photographer, 
who lms a deep cut to a finger, 
is threatening legal action. 

Tomba came third in yes- 
terday's competition, which 
was won by the Austrian 
Hans Khans. Elfl Eder wan 
the women’s slalom and 
Anita Wachter the combined 
event to complete a clean 
sweep for Austria. 



Hockey 

Hill back with round dozen 


Paul Fitzpatrick 


I Vof the sport’s prolific scor- 
ing props, but he chose an op- 
portune afternoon on which 
to collect a rare brace of tries 
at Odsal yesterday. 

The former Warrington for- 
ward got both his tries from 
short range; the first In the 
16th minute and tire second 
with only seven minutes left 
as the Bulls led 12-10. 

Cummins landed the goal, 
Leeds led 16 - 12 , and that 
brought some belated excite- 
ment to a largely sterile con- 
test Leeds, down to 12 m$n 
for the final 19 minutes, dung 
on for their first League vic- 
tory in four matches. They 
are grateful for any reward 
these days. 

Bradford also finished with 
12 men. but only for the last 
few minutes. Sonny Nickle, 
who had earlier scored his 
third try in as many games 
since bis move from St Hel- 
ens, was carried off by 
stretcher suffering from a 
neck injury. 

The reduction in forces was 
due to injury rather than any 
ill discipline. By the 61 st min- 
ute Leeds had run out of sub- 
stitutes, with Craig Trmes the 
earliest departure. 

He limped off .after nine 
minutes, but Leeds's most 
serious casualty could be Gra- 
ham Holroyd, who went to 
hospital with a suspected - 
fractured cheek bone. 

It was a much better day for 
Carl Hall than Paul Cook, the 
two men involved in the mid- 
week exchange deal which 
had left -most Leeds fans 
baffled. The Kiwi centre"had a 
quiet game for Leeds but at 
least he finished on the win- 
ning side. For Cook, who 
kicked only two of Bradford’s 
six attempts at goal. thi« w as 
a disappointing start. 

n Simpson; ChrlsUO. 
•In. Cook; Sum mart 


(H«*Mn 74 min). Paul; Brian McDermott 
Donohua (Qranam 64), Hamsr 
teoumwIHe 59). Msdtay. Nk*to; Km*. 
(Turpin 81), 

Qlbbonm Oofdan. Ira (Field 54).- 
Hau. Cummins: I rains (O Gibbons o). 
Holroyd: Harmon. LB was. Barr Is 
McOarmou (Howard 46). kiann. Raid. 
UnrlMin ■ - 


( Mori«y45) . Foraftsw. 


SmMi (CasHaford). 






































liams, the Samoa coach. 

Classic back-row moves 
sparked off England’s tries, 
On the hour Clarke picked 
up, peeled away from the 
back of a scrum and delivered 
a one-handed pass to Dallag- 
lio, who dived over near die 
posts. Two minutes later the 
same pair drove down field 
and Grayson, Catt and Car- 
ling combined sweetly to send 
Underwood away on the left 
Who dares criticise the wing 
after his 47th try in 81 games 
for his country? 

^CORERSc iH^wa Tries: Dallaglio. 
Underwood. Co A version: Grey eon. 

= Grayson 5. Western Samoa: 
Pen— lea Ketion 3. 
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Golf 


Faldo looks 
fine as 

Monty is fined 


Michael Britten 
in Montego Bay 




PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK BARON 


Capping it . . . Dallaglio dives over for England’s first try in his first full international to still the jeers of the crowd at another sterile performance 

International match: England 27, Western Samoa 9 

England fail to make it pay 


T HE r unnin g game 
remains a tantalis- 
ing mirage for Eng- 
land but their reju- 
venated side can 
look forward to the Five 
Nations Championship with 
cautious optimism. 

A two-try victory over the 
streetwise Samoans -after 
three successive defeats was 
not to be scorned on a cold 
cheerless day that saw Eng- 
land appear as fully con- 
tracted professionals for the 
first time. 

bfo doubt mofcey was the' 
root cause of the -yobbtsh 
booing and catcalls at Will 
Carling’s men by large sec- 
tions of the 75.006 crowd. 
When you have paid up to £30 
for a seat in the expectation of 
seeing players on £36,000 a 
season provide passable 
entertainment you are liable 
to turn nasty if foey-fiall to 
deliver. 

The slow handclap that pre- 


ceded Paul Grayson's sixth 
penalty — and the first he 
missed — was the clearest 
evidence that the Barbour- 
coated Twickenham mob 
have no sense of fair play. 

*1116 England fly-half de- 
served gratitude for an in- 
valuable contribution of 17 
prints on his debut; had he 
been playing for his first club, 
Accrington Stanley, Gray- 
son's goals would have been 
cheered to the echo. 

The crowd's loutish behav- 
iour was abruptly terminated 
by two excellent England 
tries midway through the 
second half, that effectively 
killed cff 'Samoan hope^! Nev- 
ertheless England continued 
to look ill at ease with the 
basic handling skills and pre- 
cise movement of the ball 
needed to capitalise on a ton 
of possession. The new half- 
-back partnership passed 75 
per cent of ball received, 
which is probably an England 
record, yet continuity 
remained elusive. 

Still, the outcome accu- 


rately reflected the current 
world rankings of both sides. 
England, who are fourth 
(some would argue fifth be- 
hind Australia), never looked 
like losing to the Samoans, 
whose recent 15-all draw with 
Scotland places them at No. 7. 

Clearly England will have 
to improve whan they meet 
France in Paris on January 20 
— but then they usually do in 
that city. In theory that game 
should settle the Champion- 
ship but it would be rash to 
bank on it: both England and 
France have to visit M un-ay- 
field, a notorious graveyard 
for title seekers. Ireland, too, 
show signs of revival after an 
encouraging World Cap. 

The most appealing aspect 
of the England side is its com- 
parative youth. Dawson, 23, is 
a busy inventive scrum-half 
who will get better with expe- 
rience; Grayson, 24, showed 
the professionalism of Rob 
Andrew as well as making a 
crucial break that triggered 
the second try; and Dallaglio. 
23, not only scored a try in his 


first full Test but also showed 
a prodigious appetite for 
work. 

Like the Samoans the 
French will ask searching 
quest! (ms of England's old 
guard, Carling, Guscott and 
Underwood, who moved the 
ball as though it were a hot 
potato at a crowded barbecue. 
Carling at last displayed signs 
of leadership, especially after 
the break, while Underwood 
made the most off his only 
scoring chance. Guscott. 
though, must be living on bor- 
rowed time with the replace- 
ment De Glanville str aining 
atthe leash. 

It has been a sobering year 
for the manager Jack Rowell, 
who saw his Grand Slam side 
humbled by the top three in 
world rugby. Significantly he 
has scaled down the high 
hopes of summer to a more 
realistic assessment: “We 
must shut out the recommen- 
dation that we play so-called 
champagne rugby. We need to 
get back to basics and go from 
there. England have been 


playing a certain way for 
eight years, very successfully 
based on forward power and 
running in the backs now and 
then." 

In fact, Samoa's tactics at 
forward offered a timely dress 
rehearsal for the Five 
Nations: offside, killing the 
ball and collapsing scrums 
were mainstays of their rep- 
ertoire. It is too glib to com- 
plain that the En gland pack 
should impose itself on nega- 
tive play. The referee Ian Rog- 
ers did his duty by awarding 
23 penalties and Grayson did 
the rest 

Happily the Samoans, who 
may become regular visitors, 
can now safeguard their in- 
ternational future with a Pa- 
cific Rim tournament, the fi- 
nance for which was 
confirmed at the weekend. 
“We are guaranteed a mini- 
mum of seven Tests a year 
against the likes of Argen- 
tina, Japan, Canada and the 
other Pacific islands, so we 
can keep our national side 
together." said Bryan Wil- 


ICK FALDO's game 
showed positive signs 
of revival as the John- 
nie Walker World Champion- 
ship entered its final stages 
yesterday, but for the Euro- 
pean No, 1, Colin Montgo- 
merie. and the Open cham- 
pion, John Daly, there was no 
doubt that the whisky spon- 
sor’s swansong has been one 
tournament too many in a 
gruelling season. 

Faldo, whose private and 
public lives have been under 
the microscope at the Tryall 
Club since he checked in to 
the Caribbean holiday resort 
wifo his 20-year-old American 
girlfriend, Brenna Cepelak, 
signed off with a 68 to main- 
tain his outstanding record 
since this event began in 1991. 

Britain’s best player, the 
winner in 1992 and runner-up 
last year has not finished out- 
side the fop 10 and the confir- 
mation he needed that he is 
back to being a Contender for 
major titles came when he 
comprehensively outplayed 
his Ryder Cup partner in the 
final round. 

Montgomerie shot 77 for a 
12-over -par 296, seven shots 
behind Faldo, after being 
fined £100 by the tournament 
director before stepping on to 
the 1st tee. The sanction was 
imposed after the Scot's four- 
letter harangue of a schoolgirl 
in the gallery after Friday’s 
second round. 

The official said the sum 
was the limi t, he was empow- 
ered to impose under the reg- 
ulation governing breaches of 
etiquette. It was barely a tap 
on the little finger of a player 
who has won more than £1.4 
million this year, never 
a slap on the wrist But after 
he had taken 36 to the turn 
Montgomerie's notoriously 
short fuse was smouldering 
ag a i n , as he ran up eight at the 


10th and double bogeys at foe 
short 13 th and 15 fo to labour 

home in 41. . 

Faldo began with two bird- 
ies, chipping to from 12 yards, 
then holing from 25 feet He 
also birdied the 4th after tak- 
ing three putts on foe previ- 
ous green, and after getting 
out in 33 played the inward 
half with skill and resolution. 

Daly’s ignominious jambo- 
ree ended predictably with a 
third 80 for a 40-over-par total 
of 324. Having s t art e d with an 
eight last Thursday and add- 
ing a nine and three sevens, 
his "highlight" yesterday was 
a quintuple bogey at the 15th 
where he contrived to execute 
an air shot on the beach In 
front of the green and then 
skulled his ball into the 
water. 

Daly’s best at Tryall is 77, 
and the figure the rapidly de- 
parting American least 
wished to recall is that he is 
62 over par for the six rounds 
he has played there. His total 
this week was IS shots more 
than the previous highest ag- 
gregate. compiled by Russ 
Cochran in 1991. 

Daly received a prize of 
£37,826 for a week’s “work" 
that not only severely dam- 
aged his credibility as the 
holder of the world's most 
prestigious title, but was an 
insult to the sponsor and 
spectators. 

Steve Conran's hopes of 
victory in foe Coolum Classic 
were dashed after he hit four 
successive bogeys from the 
13th yesterday. He had led his 
fellow Australian Shane Rote 
inson by two shots with six to 
play but had to settle for 
second place — three shots 
behind Robinson — after he 
finished with a 71. Robinson, 
foe overnight leader, held his 
nerve over the closing holes 
to shoot a three-under-par 69 
for a total of 278. The pre-tour- 
nament favourite Craig Parry 
finished nine shots off the 
pace after his 71. 
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A solution to the 
war of worlds 

Derek Lawrenson 

reports from Tryall 
on the pressure for 
a proper world tour 


l Rogers (South Africa). 


Two tyros and plenty of bird 


Frank Keating on why not everyone appreciated the dawn 
of a new age over Twickenham’s concrete castle 


A FTER assurances so 
fondly full of stri- 
dence and strut In 
the springtime Eng- 
land’s amateur XV ended 
the year not only as frilly 
blown wealthy contract 
professionals but being 
given the jeering bird by 
the throng in their very 
own new concrete castle. 

No more it t he T wick- 
e nham of cavalry twill and 

British warm military 
overcoats, discreet silver 
hipflasks and the little 
woman in tow, overmade- 
up and carrying the tartan 
rug- That lot would clap off 
both teams after, a 0-0 
tussle well fought. 

This n$w colosseam has 
been built for a new type of 
crowd, oblivious to the 
finer points of defence or 
strategy, who pay a lot of 
money to be entertalnedny 
a non-stop string of live 
“edited highlights” show- 
ing spectacular kill i n gs by 
their gladiators In .blood- 
stained white. 

When it does not happen, 


they are mightily miffed — 
particularly, as on Satur- 
day, whjen the perceived lit- 
tle guys had been let out 
only for a mauling. Hence, 
after 55 minutes’ play, the 
collective raspberry came 
from the crowd. Within 
eight minutes England bad 
scored their two tries — 
which might or might not 
mean something. 

As En glan d happily get 

shot of a year so memora- 
bly blighted by Jonah 
Lomu in June, what could 
be most reso n antly rele- 
vant was Saturday’s ring- 
ing in of the new in the 
shape of foe rookies who 
shone out with promise. In 
the back row . DallagUo’s 
lantern jaw was a beacon, 
his game bristling with 
attack and- vigour; in foe 
frontline, in physical con- 
trast but not in spirit, 

young Regan’s bull-neck 
defiance, stomach for foe 
fray and no little skill were 
appealing. 

And, while two other 

swallows by no means 


the 

its 


make a springtime 
half-back duet made 
debutants’ curtsey with en- 
gaging aplomb. Dawson is 
foe • terrier scrum-half of 
tradition, the burrower 
with the lick of muddy Just 
William hair Happing hfo 
forehead. 

Outside him his pal and 
club partner Grayson 
seems palely slight and vul- 
nerable but his calm and 
detachment in foe cannon’s 
mouth were utterly impres- 
sive. Some sportsmen, not 
many, are blessed with this 
serenity; it is evident from 
the very beginning, and in 
any company, if they have 
it. Grayson has. 

Dawson calls Grayson 
simply “Grace”, which is 
spot' on: he Is elegance, 
charm and unrushed fluent 
movement. 

If the two half-backs, plus 
Dallaglio, Regan, foe com- 
petitive, cauliflower-eared 
Rowntree and Hbpley too — 
big bets were struck on Sat- 
urday night - that Hopley 
and De Glanville would be 


England's new “perma- 
nent" centres by Easter — 
are foe tyros to establish 
England’s bridgehead for 
the next World Cup, this 
match against Samoa will 
remain an asterisked item 
in the calendar to look back 
on. Although, no doubt. 
Paris in January is already 
a template. 

Afterwards, while Gray- 
son with his beaming 
mother and father softly 
revelled in his first-time 
afternoon. Dawson chirpily 
talked through it. “We 
knew we had been brought 
in to make things happen. 
But, when the 13 players 
alongside you are the very 
best in England, you’re not 
exactly going to go up to 
people with 60 or 80 caps 
and suggest bow the game 
is going to go. are you? 

“It would have been un- 
fair to expect us to set the 
Thames on fire at once. We 
have got to settle in, not 
into any sort of ‘comfort 
zone’ but the crux of being 
adventurous in rugby is 
being adventurous at exact- 
ly the right time." 

The Samoan coach and 
former All Black winger of 
legend Bryan Williams said i 


Dashing debutant . . . Grayson, part of England’s new 
half-back partnership, sets up another attack 


that after foe bravura per- 
formance put on by Gray- 
son and Dawson against 
them for the Midlands “we 
were determined they 
weren’t going to have any 
such leeway ever again. We 
studied their game closely 

on video but in foe event 
even though Matt got away 
with only a couple of dum- 
mies this time, they both 
look remarkably good pros- 
pects. it is imperative they 


are allowed to settle confi- 
dently into the team’*. 

Williams 'also warned 
England about being pan- 
icked into change. “That 
crowd could put too much 
p ress ure on its team. To 
downgrade their own play- 
ers with boos for not run- 
ning In tries was a one-eyed 
view when the cheers could 
have been for our Samoan 
courage and commitment." 
Quite so. ' 


Aberavon board cheesed off by Caerphilly 


jHaftyn Wufiams 


BERAVON’s ignominious 


Cup, beaten 27-0 attorae ■ to 
Caerphilly, so mortified the 


Cricket 


England tour to SA 
Live Commentary 
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Match Reports 
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First Division club's commit- 
tee members that some have 
threatened to resign- 

PontypboL previous cup 
winners, and Aberavon, twice 
finalists, were the biggest 
names not to maKe it into the 
flfthround draw. Aberavon 
how face a. grim relegation 
battle but at least Pooler, who 
lost 22-12 at the Cardiff dub 
side Rumney. are chasing 
promotion back into the elite. 

The Third Division side 
penarth . achieved a notable 
30-11 win over Ebbw Vale of 
the First Division. Their 
reward was a home tie 
against Cardiff who had a 
testing afternoon at the Arms 
Park against Oakdale before 
coming through 26-7. 

Bridgend let a comfortable 
lead slip at Carmarthen 
Quins of the Fourth Division 
and had to battle hard for a 
28-25 win. The West Wales 
tarn matched tries with the 
First Division side who- their 


captain Robert Howley freely 
admitted, were lucky to get 
away with it. 

Elsewhere foe senior clubs 
dismissed the challenges of 
their junior opponents with 
relative ease. Previous cup 
battles between Pontypridd 
ami T.lanharftn were forgotten 
as Ponty crushed their neigh- 
bours by a spectacular 102-5, 
with foe Wales outsidehalf 
Neil Jenkins scoring 37 points 
includingtwo tries. 

Ponty now have a home tie 
against Treorchy, whose 
hooker Andrew Thomas was 
sent off in an ill-tempered 
87-17 win over Kidwelly. 

SWALEC CUPi Fifth- roanti drain 

Cierpfiinr V ™*yn*rw» Jf 

Waite v Rumney; Penarth » Hearn 

r Had-y-Cyw: 

Svarau v Tonmawr. South wa»» whim 
v Meruynom Pontypridd v Treorcny: 

Cardiff Institute; Newport v YafradBynlaK 

Psnygr.ifl v Llaiidrwery: M.rlfiyr « 

I in mUii- Tfliywilrt or Diuwanf » OJamorgan 
Wander ere; 

Abend tory V Bridgend. {Tiea to be played 

Sahaday Jan 20 ) 


Irish make Gallagher wait 


Charles Edwards 


I; 


RELAND have decided not 
to select foe former All 
Black John Gallagher for 
their 35-man squad training 
week in the United States at 
foe beginning of January. 

Gallagher played for The 
Exiles against Ulster last Sat- 
urday but the selectors feel 
they require more time to as- 
sess his form. 

"This does not mean that he 
won’t figure in our ftiture 
plans," said foe team man- 
ager Fat Whelan, who comes 
from Limerick, where Gal- 
lagher’s 91 -year-old grand- 
mother still lives. “John was 
playing out of position On foe 
wing against Ulster and we 
need more time to watch 
him." 

The Ballymena lock Davy 
Tweed, now 36 and foe oldest 


player to be capped for the 
first time for Ireland when he 
played against France last 
season, Is the major surprise 
in foe squad announced yes- 
terday. The week of training 
prior to the Five Nations 
Championship culminates 
with a match against foe 
United States at Atlanta on 
January 6. 

Tweed was also a member 
of Ireland's World Cup squad 
but was omitted from the pre- 
liminary national squad and 
also from foe squad against 
Fiji last month. 

There are two New Zealand - 
bom players in the squad — 
foe centres Sean McCahill 
and Kurt McQuiDdn. McCa- 
hill, a brother of the former 
All Black Bernie, is the son of 
Irish-born parents, while 
McQudkin has been living in' 
Ireland for the past four 
years. McGabiB won his first 


came on 
:t in the match 


cap when 
asarepla 
against Fiji 
Whelan confirmed that con- 
tracts with members of the 
national squad will be drawn 
up soon and are likely to be 
ratified at foe meeting of the 
IRFU on January 6.- 
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I N professional golf they 
give -you the world: two 
World Opens, two World 
Championships, -one World 
Cup. one World Match Play, 
one World Series and. from 
next year, one World Invita- 
tional. Not even boxing sells 
world titles so cheaply. 

This chaos at the end of 
each year is damaging foe 
sport The headlines from the 
Johnnie Walker World Cham- 
pionship here were all about 
who did not turn up and who 
was the naughtiest boy of 
those who did. 

This is what happens when 
you have seven world titles. 
Who wan? Who cares? 

And the worst is yet to 
come. On New Year's Eve the 
game elects another world 
champion. The four contend- 
ers for a first prize of £650,000 
are Barry Lane, David Frost, 
Massy Kuramoto and Mark 
McCumber. It is difficult to 
imagine a more irrelevant 
sporting event than the Inau- 
gural Andersen Consulting 
World Championship of Goff 
In the beginning there was 
one. The World Match Play 
Championship at Wentworth 
was Mark McCormack’s big 
contribution to golf and for a 
few years it was the most 
cherished invitation in the 
game. Gary Player rightly 
ranks his five wins among his 
finest achievements. 

But with every world title 
that was added to the calen- 
der. so foe meaning was 
cheapened. Now we have a 
Worm Championship where 
seven of the leading 12 play- 
ers did not turn up, where the 
Open champion treated it 
with utter contempt, and an- 
other where the highest- 
ranked competitor is 19th in 
the world rankings. 

Johnnie Walker is pulling 
out of this world- 11116 year 
the parent company’s £10 mil- 
lion input into foe game was 
largely directed towards foe 
tournament circuit Next year 
those millio ns will be spent 
instead on supporting hun- 
dreds of small events. 

The company's man in 
charge Paul Antrobus said: 
“The golf circuit has changed 
enormously In Ihe last few 
years and now there are sim- 
ply too many professional 
events. It confuses foe public. 

“We started oiir World 
Championship in 1991 with 
foe aim cf providing foe game 
with tha sort of event that we 
thought it was missing. What 
could be better than drawing 
foe best 28 players together at 
foe end of the year to find a 
world champion? 

“But the waters have been 


Player . . . five world titles 

tic to expect them all to turn 
up. The problem is when 
other sponsors come along 
and call their event the World 
Championship of Goff” 

The solution to this mess Is 
a world tour — not the joke 
version that Greg Norman 
cfame up with, this time last 
year nut one that draws upon 
the good offices of foe US, 
European and Japanese tours 
who keep the sport so sane 
and ordered for nine months 
of the year. 

A I2«vent circuit of al- 
ready existing, designated 
tour tournaments would pro- 
vide the focus so badly miss- 
ing. But, foe tours argue, 
would that not diminish in- 
terest in all our other events? 

The reply to that is, why 
should it? The tours have 
their flagship events already. 
Those contests would simply 
become the focus of world 
rather than local interest 

In golf there are no rival- 
ries like the one between Pete 
Sampras and Andre Agassi 
that has revived tennis. The 
top players do not meet often 
enough for them to develop. 

But with a global circuit, 
with 100 players in each 
event- that could happen. 

And at the end of the year 
there would be a world cham- 
pionship in some exotic loca- 
tion, a world championship 
that meant something. 
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O’Neill quits Norwich, page 12 


Tyson movers on to Bruno, page 1 4 


The England rugby mirage, page 15 



Group A 


1. England <13-8 lo win group) 

2. Switzerland (14-1) 

3. Holland (4-fi) 

4. Scotland (14*1) 
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Group B 


1. Spain (13-8) 

2. Bulgaria (4-1) 

3. Romania (4-1) 

4. Franca (2-1) 
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England 
to face 
the Auld 
Enemy 
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Group D 
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Quarter-finals 


Saturday, 22;.AoSelcl (winners 
Gru«v B v raraere^ip Group A 1830K 
Wandisy (nnuwsHip Group Bir 
winners Group A 1500). 

Sunday .Asia 23: Old TraRord • • ,* 
(wlnoairs Group C v ruimere-up Group 
DT50G); VBa Park (nnmers-up - 
Group G v winners Group D 1W0). 


Semi-finals 


WedMtday. Jena 2& Old trafford 
(wfnnsrs □{ Antleld q-fy wmneTS oJ 
V8la Farfe q-f 1700); Wontdor 
(wtanets of Wembfcy q-f v wtiims ol 
OUTcdtordq-M930) 

Final:.'.' 

S unday , June 30: Werofalay (1988) 


Premiership: Uverpool 2, Manchester U 0 




bird of prey 


David Lacey on 

the draw for 

the 1996 European 

Championship 




N GLAND were yes- 
terday given a 
draw for the 1996 
.European Champi- 
I onship which en- 
hanced their chances of 
reaching the tournament's, 
knock-out stage. Before that 
can happen, however, Terry 
Venables’s players will face a 
passionate revival of foot- 
ball's oldest international fix- 
ture, and much will depend 
on how well they cope with 
the experience. 

Switzerland will be Eng- 
land's opponents in the open- 
ing match of the tournament 
at Wembley on June 8. Hol- 
land, on the evidence of An- 
field last Wednesday, will pro- 
vide the hosts' toughest 
opposition of the first round 
when they come to Wembley 
ID days later. 

Yet the moment that drew 
the biggest gasp from the au- 
dience in Birmingham’s In- 
ternational Covention Centre 
came when England were 
placed in Scotland's group. 
Uefa having denied that the 
teams would be deliberately 
kept apart it remained only 
for the law of sod for Paul 
Gascoigne) to ensure they 
would end up together. 


England and Scotland will 
come face to face at Wembley 
on June 15, having last met at 
Hampden Park in 1989, when 
Bobby Robson's team won 2-0 
with goals from Chris Waddle 
and a substitute, Steve Bull. 
Gascoigne replaced Tony Cot- 
tee during that game. 

The previous season Peter 
Beardsley scored the only 
goal against the Scabs at 
Wembley. The countries have 
never before played one an- 
other in the finals of a major 
tournament 

The annual fixture, first 
played in 1872, was aban- 
doned after English fans had 
been involved in violence in 
Glasgow city centre before 
the 1989 match. There had 
been trouble the previous 
year and in 1977 Scottish fans, 
celebrating a 2-1 victory, in- 
vaded the Wembley pitch and 
demol ished one of the goals. 

Both Venables and Scot- 
land's manager Craig Brown 
made the right sort of noises 
about always wasting to see 
the fixture revived. But. 
remembering how England 
lost their opening match of | 
the 1988 European Champion- 
ship to the Republic of Ireland 
in Stuttgart, it may be just as 
well they will not be encoun- 
tering the Scots on June 8. 

In terms of match patterns 
the draw has just about given 
Venables what he would have 
wished. Switzerland are Eng- 
land's most recent victims, 
beaten 3-1 at Wembley in a 
friendly last month. Holland 





Best of enemies... Craig Brown and Terry Venables with the European Championship trophy photograph: Russai boyce 


their most recent tormentors 
and best saved until the last 
game of the opening phase. 

At least England will be 
under no illusions where Hol- 
land are concerned, having 
been put out of the last Euro- 
pean Championship but one 



by a hat-trick from Marco van 
Basten in Dusseldorf and then 
done for, under Graham 
Taylor, by the Dutch in the 
last World Cup qualifiers. 
Against that the scoreless en- 
counter with Holland in Ca- 
gliari was one of England's 
best performances In the 1990 
World Cup. 

“Our match with Holland 
will be a big cultural occa- 
sion," said Venables. 
■They’re a sophisticated side. 
Nobody plays with more pas- 
sion and more work-rate than 
the Irish, the Scottish and the 
English but we saw the result 
at Aiifield and the way Hol- 
land put paid to the Irish 
team.” 

Guus Hiddink. die Dutch 
coach, confessed to being a 
fan of the Premier League be- 
cause English sides "under- 
stand how to play for the 
crowd". Scotland, too, "play 
football to attack". Yet Hid- 
d ink's response to the praise 
heaped on his team after An- 
field was cool. "That was just 


one game,” he said, “we've 
qualified by the kitchen 
door." 

Far all that Ladbrokes had 
established Holland as 9-2 
European Championship 
favourites within five min- 
utes of the draw's completion. 
Close behind them come Ger- 
many and Italy, drawn 
together, along with Russia 
and the Czechs, in the formi- 
dable Group C. At 20-1, com- 
pared to England’s 7-1, the 
Russians are surely worth a 
flutter. 

The draw means that, 
should England make it to the 
semi-finals, they will play 
Germany, their conquerors 
on penalties at a similar stage 
of the 1990 World Cup, or 
Italy, who eliminated them 
from the 1980 European 
Championship, always as- 
suming this pair get through. 

Winning Group A would 
give England a quarter-final 
at Wembley against the run- 
ners-up in Group B. On form 
this ought to be Bulgaria or 


Romania, although France's 
rebuilt side will surely per- 
form better than last time. 

Finishing second might 
find England facing Spain, 
the Group B seeds, at Anfield 
for a place in the Old Trafford 
semi-final. First and second 
in Group C stand to meet Den- 
mark and Portugal in the 
quarter-finals although Cro- 
atia, the wild cards of Euro 
'96, are lurking deep in 
Group D. 


T MAY still be-a little too 
soon to start talking 
about /^fining moments 
and watersheds, but the 
destinies of championships 
are quite often shaped in 'cir- 
cumstances such as these. 

It has been another fine 
weekend for Newcastle 
United. A somewhat fortu- 
itous victory over Everton at 
St James' Park on Saturday 
was followed yesterday by the 
defeat of their closest, 
haps only, rivals for the 
miershlp title. 

Manchester United, how- 
ever, could argue that Liver- 
pool’s football is unlikely to 
display the mesmerising con- 
viction for the rest of the sea- 
son as they showed at Anfield 
yesterday. Maybe, but the gap 
between the Uniteds is now 
seven points; not insurmount- 
able but certainly daunting. 

Football being the cruel 
game it is at times, Newcastle 
may yet stumble and fall. In- 
deed. they proved themselves 
capable of as much last sea- 
son. and If they do the same 
again others will be ready to 
make the most of their 
failing s. 

On yesterday’s evidence, 
Manchester United would 
struggle to capitalise even if 
invited to do so. Only as the 
match entered its final quar- 
ter did they begin even to flirt 
with the notion ctf launching a 
recovery. 

Had they succeeded in 
doing so it would have repre- 
sented a quite audacious act 
of piracy, so overrun, so out- 
classed were they on a stage 
which has often proved to be 
to their liking . 

Liverpool will feel ag- 
grieved that the margin of 
victory was so narrow for 
their performance was de- 
serving of far more. 

Mercifully. Alex Ferguson 
made no attempt to disguise 
his frustration. Too often in 
the past he has chosen to de- 
fend the indefensible. He 
stopped short of actually lav- 
ishing praise upon Liverpool, 
but that Is the nature of the 
beast 

‘Our first-half performance 
was as lifeless as I have seen 
in many years," said Fergu- 
son. “All things considered it 
was a really poor display. 

‘We have always made it 
hard for our supporters; we 
have made them sweat until 
the last minute and this sea- 
son won’t be any different 

“We were absolutely dread- 
ful up until half-time. We 
never got to grips with Liver- 
pool; we never matched them 
in midfield." 

Liverpool probably cannot 


capture the title this season 
but denying the old enemy 
from along the East Lancs 
Road would give them only 
marginally less pleasure th an 
winning it themselves. 

The two clubs are not the 
best of friends. It is a tradi- 
tional rivalry and one which 
too often threatens to breach 
the boundaries between sen- 
sible behaviour and undiluted 
hostility. 

Though much of yester- 
day’s taunting was in. rather 
poor taste. It did at least gen- 
erate a quite extraordinary 
atmosphere, one which, at 
times, seemed to drain away 
the fluidity and composure of 
even the most experienced 
players. 

Liverpool's black Novem- 
ber had served to raise the 
first pertinent questions 
about Roy Evans's hitherto 
successful managership. 
Ironic realty, because having 
used the safety-first policy of 
a five-man defence to lift his 
club away from the ruins of 
Graeme Souness's brief and 
turbulent reign, it was his 
sense of over-caution which 
many saw fit to decry. 

Clearly, Evans Is not a man 
for turning. He has a belief in 
a system and there Is no room 
for negotiation. With Rud- 
dock and Babb absent 
through injury, the way was 
clear to revert to a more or- 
thodox formation — circum- 
stances had presented the 
manager with an opportunity 
to unburden himself. 

Typically, he chose not to 
do so. Jones moved to the left, 
McAteer to the right and 
Harkness to the centre. Not 
that any member of the Liver- 
pool defence was required to 
break sweat until the latter 
stages; they were mopping up 
isolated attacks rather than 
soaking up meaningful 
pressure. 

That United departed for 
their half-time dressing-down 
just one goal adrift was 
remarkable. A lesser team 
would have been rendered 
helpless by the sheer ferocity 
of Liverpool's attacking 
football 

Once Robbie Fowler’s 
splendid free-kick had drifted 
beyond the unsighted Schmei- 
chel after 44 minutes, the die 
was cast Collymore went on 
to miss chance after chance — - 
Schmeichel denied him eight 
times — but it did not really 
matter as Fowler wrapped up 
proceedings with a proficient 
finish just before the final 
whistle. 

Unrpoab Jamas: McAtsar. Wright. 
Scales. HWmsb. Jonas. McManaman. 
Banws. Thomas. Fowler. ColtymOra. 

■w ah aster Unllwb Scftmalchef; G 
Navllle, Bruce. May. Irwin. Bechham, 
MoCialr. Sharps. Giggs. Cantona. Cola 
(Scholoa. Shinn). 

G Poll (BerktuunsteO). 


Guardian Crossword No 20,527 

Set by Crispa 


Battle of Britain will not spark 
fan warfare, say organisers 


G LEN KTRTON, the di- 
rector of Euro '96, was 
quick to play down the sug- 
gestion that next summer’s 
resumption of ancient hos- 
tilities between England 
and Scotland would repre- 
sent a high security risk In 

the post-Taylor, fence-free 
footballing era. 

“Every match represents 
a security challenge.’’ he 
said, “Scotland no more 
than any other. Football 
really has come home with 
the first international fix- 
ture repeating itself. It was 
time England started play- 
ing Scotland again.” 


Scotland’s manager Craig 
Brown is certain his fans 
will behave. “I can virtu- 
ally guarantee there will be 
no trouble from Scottish 
fans,” he said. 

“If our fans behave the 
way they normally behave 
there should be no prob- 
lems. We won an award In 
Sweden in 1992 for having 
the best behaved support- 
ers. We will be here, we 
will be happy and it will be 
pageantry.” 

But the Metropolitan 
Police will be out in force 
in London on June 15, 
nevertheless. 




Street-chasing, trailer- 
invading, divorce- 
precipitating feme has 
happened to Jim Carrey 
with a disorientating time 
lag. Two years ago 
he was a total unknown. 
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Across 


1 Such music men may weJi ■ 
find a timer's essential (7) 

5 Follow the crowd which is 
against class (7) 

9 Go through exercise at 
university (32) 

10 A guy getting increases in 
pay speculates (9) 

11 Depressed Conservatives 
win be unequivocal (9) 

12 A bonus from backing 
expertise (5) 

13 A towel is provided lor the 
doctor, and that's right (5) 

15 A quiet leverage can be 
telling (9) 

18 "Get lostJ", the free paper 
said p) 

19 A littie ParisJerrne at home in 
a Welsh town (5) 

21 An excellent writer — one 
Ben’s maybe read (5) 


23 Soldiers given an 

assignment, deliverance (9) 

25 An examination people 
enter at will (9) 

26 Personality with a house In 
America (5) 

27 Tells of churchmen being 
decapitated (7) 

28 Think to imitate (7) 

Down 


1 Cast a barton the top man (7) 

2 White woolly bloomers! (9) 

3 Open up with evident hesita- 
tion and come to the point (5) 

4 Combine badly-treating 
oriental (9) 

5 An expanding case? (5) 

6 A foreigner wearing no 
make-up (9) 

7 Over-hard attack (5) 

8 A half-wild horse is bound 
to properly-broken nag (7) 



WINNERS oe PRIZE MIZZLE 30,520 

This week's winners d a Collins 

Thesaurus are Michael Cutter ol 

Poole. Dorset, O. P. Byrne of 

Nowtownabbay, Co. Antrim, Mr. D. J. 

Duncan at Middlesbrough, Cleveland, 

Mr. 6. Covey ol London, Wia. and 

Mrs. Aprffe Parkin ol Worthing, West 

Sussex. 

14 Rueful about restricted 
social worker (9) 

16 Limitation that Is normal 
with a measuring device (9) 

17 Totally lacking vitality for a 
time — in an awful way (9) 

15 Shiftless fellow, the 
German admitting fault (7) 

20 Statement issued by an 
employee on strike (4-3) 

22 The head of state is a 
sovereign showing fibre (5) 

23 Fishing tackle for river fish 
( 5 ) 

24 Firm when it's turned up 
really loud (5) 

Solution tomorrow 
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